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The  Introduction. 

PON  finifhing  the  Defcription 
of  London ,  I  did  propofe  to  have 
enter’d  upon  the  Modern  State 
of  the  feveral  Counties  of  En¬ 
gland  *,  but  as  this  is  not  to  be 
colle&ed  from  any  Books  that  are  extant, 
the  Condition  of  every  County  almoft  being 
very  much  alter’d  in  its  Buildings,  Trade, 
Manufactures,  ■  Hufbandry,  and  many  other 
material  Articles,  fince  any  Writer  of  Cre¬ 
dit  has  attempted  to  give  an  Account  of 
them,  I  find  my  felf  oblig’d  either  to  furvey 
the  feveral  Counties  my  felf,  or  to  eftablifh 
a  Correfpondence  with  fome  Intelligent 
People  of  each  County,  in  order  to  procure 
a  juft  Account  of  their  prefent  State.  I 
have  made  fome  Progrefs  in  both  thefe  ways, 
and  have  a  ProfpeCt  of  being  able  to  give 
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a  very  exact  Defcription  of  the  Counties 
of  England  and  Wales  in  a  fhort  time  ;  fuch 
a  one  as  my  Readers  will  efteem  an  ample 
Satisfaction  for  a  little  Delay  in  this  particu¬ 
lar. 

The  Queries  I  have  fent  to  my  feveral 
Correfpondents  are  inferted  in  this  Intro¬ 
duction ,  that  if  any  Gentlemen  I  am  a 
Stranger  to  fhall  think  fit  to  communicate 
their  Obfervations  on  any  of  thefe  Subjects, 
he  may  direCt  them  to  me  at  my  Bookfellers 
in  London  ;  and  fuch  Notice  will  be  taken  of 
the  Favour  in  this  Work,  as  will  be  molt 
agreeable  to  the  refpeCtive  Benefactors. 

Queries  for  the  County  of  - — - 

The  Face  of  the  Country ,  whether 
Plain  or  Mountainous ,  Woody,  Enclos'd 
or  Open  •  what  Proportion  of  Fir  able 9 
Pafiure  and  Meadow ■,  what  Forejls, 
Chafes ,  Parks ,  Moors  or  Commons ,  and 
of  what  Extent  ? 

The  Air ,  whether  Clear  or  Foggy , 
Healthful  or  Sickly  I 

The  Soil ,  whether  Fruitful  or  Bar* 
ren  ? 

The  feveral  Sorts  of  Corn  and  Grain , 
Grafs  Seeds ,  &c.  and  what  late  Im~ 
prove  me  nts  in  Husbandry  ? 

What  Annimals  it  is  remarkable 
for ,  as  Oxen ,  Sheep  or  Horfes ,  of  what 
Size,  and  what  Numbers  there  are 
fuppofed  to  be  in  the  County  ? 
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What  Fruit  and  Timber  Trees ,  Trees 
for  Ornamenty  &c. 

What  Rivers  Navigable  ? 

The  Situation ,  Formy  and  Extent  of 
the  Chief  Tows  ;  their  Buildings ,  whe¬ 
ther  of  the  Old  or  New  Model ,  and 
the  Materials  they  are  compos'd  of  y 
whether  the  downs  are  Flour ifbing  or 
Declining  ;  the  Numbers  of  Parches, 
HoufeSy  and  Inhabitants  ? 

What  Towns  or  DiftriBs  are  conji- 
derable  for  Trade  and  Manufactures  ; 
the  Annual  Value  and  .Quantities  of 
Goods  and  Wares  fuppofed  to  be  made  1 

Port-Towns y  their  Shipping  and  Fo¬ 
reign  Trade  ? 

Noblemens  and  Gentlemens  Fami¬ 
lies  y  SeatSy  GardenSy  $Cc.  worth  defcri - 
ling. 

Antiquities  and  Curioftties  not  taken 
Notice  of  by  others ,  or  mifreprefent- 
ed? 

What  Minerals y  as  Tiny  Coppery  Iron ; 
the  Quantity y  Value y  and  manner  of 
Working  thefe  MineSy  and  Number  of 
Hands  employ'd  ? 

Where  any  of  thefe  Particulars 
are  well  done  already ,  to  refer 
to  the  Books  only  where  they 
may  be  met  with. 
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While  thefe  Materials  are  preparing  and 
digefting,  I  fhall,  according  to  the  Method 
I  have  obferv’d  in  the  Defcription  of  other 
Countries,  give  a  Compendious  Hiftory  of 
our  own.  But  as  on  the  one  Hand  I  fhall 
exclude  all  fabulous  Relations  and  trifling 
Circumftances,  I  fhall  on  the  other  endea¬ 
vour  to  preferve  entire  all  fuch  Incidents  and 
Occurrences  as  may  deferve  the  Obfervation 
of  a  Man  of  Senfe  •,  and  make  fome  Re¬ 
marks  as  I  go  along  on  the  feveral  Writers 
who  have  attempted  the  Hiftory  of  England 
before  me. 

It  may  be  expefted  here,  that  I  fhould 
acquaint  the  World  how  well  qualify’d  I  am 
for  an  Undertaking  of  this  Nature  ;  but  my 
Friend  Rapin  and  his  Editors,  Butch ,  French , 
and  Englifh ,  have  faid  fo  much  in  Behalf 
of  his  Hiftory,  that  they  have  really  left 
his  SuccefTors  in  Story  nothing  to  add  or 
rather,  they  have  fo  play’d  the  Gafcons  and 
Mountebanks  in  recommending  his  inva¬ 
luable  Packets  to  the  Publick,  that  they 
perfectly  furfeit  his  Readers,  and  muft  induce 
all  Men  who  have  a  Grain  of  Senfe  or  Mo- 
defty  left,  induftrioufly  to  avoid  recommend¬ 
ing  their  own  Works,  and  enumerating  the 
Talents  they  apprehend  themfelves  pofiefs’d 
of. 

They  were  well  acquainted,  it  feems,  with 
the  Foible  of  the  Englijh ,  who  are  eafily 
captivated  by  bold  Pretenders,  and  oftner 
run  after  a  Quack  who  cures  all  Diftempers 
with  a  fingle  Receipt,  than  a  fkilful  Phy- 
fician  who  fpeaks  modeftly  of  his  Prefcrip- 
tions  :  But  poffibly  they  have  found  their 
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Account  in  the  Encomiums  given  that  Wri¬ 
ter. 

Mr.  Rapin ,  indeed,  and  his  Editors,  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  he  was  by  Principle  and 
Education  a  Calvinift  or  Prejbyterian  and 
confequently  an  utter  Enemy  to  our  Confti- 
tution  both  in  Church  and  State  ;  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  fhew,  that  our  Government  was 
originally  Republican,  and  our  Church 
Prefbyterian  •,  and  yet  pretend  they  are 
more  impartial  than  any  of  our  Britijh  Hi- 
ftorians.  They  admit  farther,  that  Rapin 
was  a  Foreigner,  a  French  Refugee,  and  a 
Soldier  of  Fortune  and  yet  infinuate,  he 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  Records  of 
this  and  the  rett  of  the  Kingdoms  in  Europe , 
than  the  moll  learned  Men  in  any  of  them 
which  fhews  an  uncommon  Alfurance.  But 
will  thefe  Pretences  be  of  Weight  with  any 
but  the  moil  credulous  part  of  Mankind  ? 

As  to  his  having  a  great  Refpect  for  the 
Church  of  England ,  as  is  pretended,  and 
always,  or  occasionally,  communicating  with 
it ;  the  latter  was  neceffary  to  the  preferving 
his  Commiffion,  for  without  receiving  that 
Sacrament  he  wou’d  have  been  difqualify’d 
to  ferve,  and  if  he  attended  this  Ordinance 
at  other  Times,  whether  it  was  not  out  of 
his  abundant  Caution,  leaft  he  might  one 
time  or  other  lofe  his  Commiffion  by  too 
ftridt  an  Adherence  to  the  Sectaries,  I  leave 
to  the  Judgment  of  his  Readers,  who  cannot 
but  dilcover  an  apparent  Partiality  towards 
the  Republican  Fadtion  in  his  Writings, 
fuch  a  Bias  as  entirely  deftroysall  their  Claims 
to  a  difinterefted  Condudt. 
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But  to  fhew  that  I  do  not  without  Reafon 
charge  Mr.  Rapin  and  his  Editors  with  aCting 
the  Gafcons  in  their  Prefaces  to  that  Hiftory, 
give  me  Leave  to  recite  the  following  Lines 
in  their  Englijh  Preface  to  the  firft  Pamphlet, 
wherein  they  fay,  Befides  our  Englifh  Hifto- 
rians ,  Mr.  Rapin  has  carefully  confulted  and 
examined  Foreign  Hiftorians ,  whether  they 
wrote  in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanifh  : 
But  the  greateft  Afftftance ,  and  what  no 
Englifh  Hiftorian  had  ever  the  Advantage 
of  before  him,  has  been  from  the  vaft  Collection 
of  Publick  Ads  by  Mr.  Rymer,  in  feventeen 
large  Folio's  ;  by  thefe  he  has  been  enabled , 
i.  To  correct  the  Dates  of  numberlefs  FaCts. 
i.  Fo  difcover  Multitudes  of  Miftakes  in  the 
heft  Englifh,  Scotch,  French,  Italian  and 
Spanifh  Hiftorians.  3.  Fo  determine  upon 
many  Occafions  the  Differences  and  Difputes 
among  Hiftorians.  4.  Fo  infert  in  his  Hu 
ftory  feveral  Events  which  are  either  wholly 
omitted  or  but  Jlightly  mention'd  by  others - 
Upon  thefe  and  many  other  Accounts  it 
is  that  this  Hiftory  is  to  be  diftinguijh*  d  from 
all  that  have  been  publijh'd  before  Rymer’s 
Fcedera. 

But  what  are  the  mighty  Secrets  he  has 
difcover’d  in  thefe  pretended  Latin ,  French , 
Italian  and  Spanifh  Authors,  that  our  Englijh 
Hiftorians  were  ignorant  of  ?  Where  are 
the  Corrections  of  the  Dates  of  thefe  number¬ 
lefs  FaCts  ?  Where  are  the  many  Difputes  a- 
mong  the  Hiftorians  of  the  feveral  Nations  of 
Europe  determin’d?  Are  they  not  left  juft  as  in¬ 
dicate  and  doubtful  as  they  were  before  ?  Upon 
what  Account  therefore  is  it,  that  this  Hiftory  is 
to  be  diftinguijh' d from  all  others  that  have  hitherto 
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been  publi/h'd, ,  unlefs  its  being  blended  with 
a  great  many  Novels,  which  I  lhall  have 
Occafion  to  take  Notice  of  hereafter,  be  a 
Recommendation  of  it  ? 

As  to  the  Impartiality  of  Mr.  Rapiny  and 
the  reft  of  the  Compilers  of  this  notable 
Work,  every  Page  almoft  will  evince  the 
contrary  ;  none  but  a  Calvinift  or  Republican , 
Men  of  their  own  Principles,  can  ever  think 
them  impartial ;  ’tho’  nothing  is  more  com¬ 
mon  indeed  than  for  People  to  call  a  Hiftory 
impartial  that  is  written  in  their  Favour : 
they  will  infallibly  declare  it  impartial  to 
juftify  their  own  Condudt  and  Principles. 
But  to  give  lbme  Inftances  of  the  Partiality 
of  Rapin ,  his  Afiociates,  Tranflators  and 
Editors. 

Mr.  Tindaly  fpeaking  of  the  Anglo  Saxon. 
Conftitution,  in  his  Notes,  Vol.  2.  p.  141. 
fays.  That  the  great  Lords  held  their  Seignories 
of  the  Publick  or  Kingdom ,  And  not  of 
the  King  •,  And  that  this  Jhews  the  true 
Nature  of  the  Royal  Power ,  and  the  Meafures 
of  Obedience. 

It  is  faid  by  Rapin ,  VoL  2.  p.  184. 
That  the  Saxon  Government  in  Germany  was 
Ariftocratical,  and  that  they  had  only  a  Su¬ 
perior  or  General ,  who  commanded  their  Armies 
in  Time  of  IV ar.  That  the  Saxon  Leaders 
in  Britain,  who  ajfum'd  the  Title  of  Kings , 
were  confider'd  at  firjl  by  their  Subjeffs 
upon  the  fame  Foot  with  their  Governors  in 
Germany. 

Tindal ,  in  his  Notes  on  Rapin ,  Vol.  2. 
p.  185.  fays.  As  the  Earls  held  their  Earl¬ 
doms  of  the  Community,  and  not 
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of  the  King,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they 
‘were  both  made  and  turn'd  out  with  the  Confent 
of  the  Great  Council. 

Mr.  Rapin ,  Vol.  14.  p.  398,  fays,  ‘The 
Government  of  England  is  the  fame  which 
was  formerly  eftablijh'd  thro '  all  the  Kingdoms 
of  Europe,  (by  the  Northern  Nations ).  The 
Englifh  have  preferv'd  the  Form  of  their 
Government  ever  jince  their  fettling  in  Great 
Britain  ;  whereas  in  other  Nations  it  has 
been  either  loft  by  Degrees  or  entirely  alter¬ 
ed. 

That  the  Kings  of  England,  Succeffors  to 
William  the  Conqueror,  had  fworn  to  re- 
Jlore  the  Saxon  Conftitution ,  and  were  moft 
of  them  perjur'd  in  evading  and  falffying  their 
Oaths ,  and  the  Barons  confequently  juftify'd  in 
the  Reftftance  they  made.  And  that  all  our 
Kings  who  have  been  dethron'd  were  juftly  de¬ 
pos'd  ,  Yol.  14.  p.  401,  &  Seq. 

He  charges  King  James  I.  and  all  the 
Stuarts  his  Defendants ,  with  Deftgns  to  render 
themfelves  Arbitrary ,  and  to  fubvert  the  Con¬ 
ftitution. ,  Voh  14.  p.406.  &  Seq. 

In  the  Character  Rapin  gives  Queen  Anney 
he  fays,  She  was  educated  in  the  Principles 
of  the  RIGID  TORIES  regard  to 
Religion ,  and  in  all  Appearance  in  thofe  of 
the  FURIOUS  TORIES  with  regard 
to  Government ,  Vol.  14.  p.  423.  And 
again, 

Anne  was  of  no  great  Capacity ,  and  natu¬ 
rally  felf-will'd :  The  Meanefs  of  her  Genius 
prefag' d  the  Power  which  her  Miniftry  wou'd 
■have  in  the  Government ,  whenever  fhe  ftjou'd 
afc end  the  Throne ,  ibid. 
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In  Page  425,  of  the  fame  Volume,  he 
fays.  The  Tories  were  carried  to  fuch  Excejfes 
(in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne)  againft  the 
Prefbyterians,  as  no  w  ell-mod  ell’ d  Government 
ought  ever  to  countenance ,  which  her  Minijlers 
affected  to  connive  ati 

In  Page  427  he  charges  Queen  Anne’s 
Minifters  with  a  form’d  Defign  of  bringing 
in  the  Pretender  •,  which  he  fays  was  the 
Occafion  of  their  Jlriking  up  a  difhonourable 
Peace  with  France.  Adding,  That  if  Queen 
Anne  had  not  dy’d,  the  opprefs’d  Whiggs  wou’d 
have  been  neceffiated  to  call  in  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  to  their  Affiflance ,  as  they  had  for¬ 
merly  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Page  452  he 
fays.  The  Tories  in  general  are 
fierce  and  haughty.  The  Whiggs  are  treated 
by  them  with  the  utmoft  Contempt  and  Rigour  ; 
comparing  the  Behaviour  of  the  Tories  towards 
the  Whiggs  to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholicks 
towards  the  Proteftants  in  Countries  where 
the  former  have  the  Advantage  of  Numbers 
and  the  Support  of  the  Government ,  And  it 
is  obfervable,  that  in  all  our  Wars  with  the 
Scots ,  French ,  or  Butch ,  this  Hiftorian  ever 
makes  the  Englifh  in  the  Wrong.  Thus 
much  I  thought  fit  to  obferve  here  as  a  Spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  Impartiality  of  Rapin  and  his 
Affociates ;  and  propofe  in  the  Courfe  of  the 
Hiftory  to  give  fome  Anfwer  to  thefe  and  a 
Multitude  of  other  Calumnies  and  Mifre- 
prefentations  we  meet  with  in  that  admir’d 
Performance  ;  and  believe  it  will  be  no  diffi¬ 
cult  Matter  to  demonftrate,  that  Monfieur 
Rapin ,  was  not  the  Sole  Author  of  the  Work 
that  bears  his  Name,  and  that  indeed  he 
Vo  l.  XVI.  C  had 
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had  no  Hand  in  fome  of  the  laft  Vo¬ 
lumes, 

If  we  may  judge  of  the  Authors  of  this 
precious  Hiftory  from  the  Principles  ad¬ 
vanc’d,  and  the  Fadts  related  in  it,  I  fhou’d 
be  enclin’d  to  think  it  was  work’d  up  by  a 
Club  or  Society  of  Dutch  Calvinifts ,  French 
Hugonots ,  and  Britijh  Prejbyterians  or  Came - 
ronians. 

That  Rapin  was  not  the  foie  Author  of  it 
is  pretty  evident,  he  never  having  fpent  three 
Years  together  in  England ,  or  fix  Years  in 
the  whole  ;  and  in  Germany ,  where  he  is 
fuppos’d  to  have  compos’d  it,  he  cou’d  ne¬ 
ver  be  furnifh’d  with  thofe  numerous  Englijh 
Tradts  cited  in  this  Hiftory  :  I  can’t  difcern 
he  has  omitted  any  Fadt  or  Circumftance 
that  may  advance  the  Interefl  of  Whiggifm 
in  this  Kingdom  :  We  find  here  a  Summary 
of  all  the  Prejbyterian  and  Republican  Schemes 
and  Writings  that  ever  were  publifh’d ; 
which  ’tis  prefum’d  cou’d  never  have  been 
colledted  and  digefted  by  a  fingle  Foreigner 
at  that  Diftance,  and  by  one  who  fcarce 
ever  fpent  three  Years  together  amongft 
us. 

The  various  Accounts  alfo  given  of  the 
Periods  to  which  this  Hiftory  was  continu’d 
by  Rap'in ,  renders  it  very  fufpicious  that  the 
whole  was  not  of  his  Compiling. 

The  Editors,  in  one  of  their  Prefaces, 
allure  us,  that  he  concluded  his  Hiftory  with 
the  Death  of  King  Charles  the  Firft.  In 
another,  that  he  continu’d  it  to  the  Reite¬ 
ration  of  King  Charles  the  Second ;  and  in 
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a  third,  that  he  brought  it  down  to  the 
Revolution  in  1688,  The  three  laft  Vo¬ 
lumes  were  found  in  his  Study  in  Manufcript 
long  after  he  was  dead,  they  tell  us  •,  but 
how  fuch  a  Quantity  as  three  large  Volumes 
in  Manufcript  came  to  be  over-look’d  for 
feveral  Years,  and  the  World  never  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  their  Exiftence  till  it  was  obferv’d 
how  the  former  had  fold,  is  not  eafy  to  ac¬ 
count  for. 

Again,  we  find  a  great  many  Pages  recited 
verbatim,  in  the  two  laft  Volumes  of  Rapin , 
out  of  a  Book  that  was  publifh’d  in  England 
in  the  Year  1724  ;  and  as  his  Editors  inform 
us  that  he  dy’d  on  the  16th  of  May,  1725, 
and  that  his  Strength  was  quite  exhaufted 
long  before  :  If  we  confider  the  Book  quoted 
was  publifh’d  in  England  but  very  little 
before  his  Death,  and  afterwards  fent  into 
Germany  to  Rapin  before  he  cou’d  cite  any 
Paffages  out  of  it,  the  laft  two  Volumes 
muft  have  been  compos’d  within  lefs  than 
Half  a  Year  before  he  dy’d  to  make  him 
the  Author  of  them  :  Which  may  be  look’d 
upon  as  extraordinary  an  Occurrence  as 
any  we  meet  with  in  that  celebrated  Hiftory, 
efpecially  if  we  confider  further,  that  he 
was  fixteen  Years  in  his  Health  and  Strength 
compofing  the  firft  twelve  Volumes,  as  his 
Engli/h  Editors  have  afiur’d  us  in  an  Ad¬ 
vertisement  prefix’d  to  their  Firft  Pam¬ 
phlet. 

But  whoever  were  the  Authors  of  the 
Hiftory  which  goes  under  Rapin' s  Name, 
the  principal  Drift  in  publifhing  it  appa- 
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rently  was  to  infinuate,  that  England  is  an 
Elective  Kingdom  ■,  that  the  People  have 
a  Right  to  refill,  and  even  depofe  their  King 
when  his  Adminiftration  is  not  agreeable  to 
their  Humour,  or  the  Notions  they  enter¬ 
tain  of  the  publick  Good  :  For  they  fpeak 
pofitively  of  the  Elections  of  almoft  all  the 
Kings  that  ever  fat  upon  the  Throne  of 
England ,  as  if  never  any  of  them  claim’d 
the  Crown  by  Delcent  or  Inheritance.  And 
they  have  g  refs’ d  up  the  Story  in  fuch  a 
pleafing  Form,  that  young  People  read  it 
as  greedily  as  they  would  a  Novel  or  a 
Play,  not  confi dering  the  Tendency  of  it  : 
As  Sbakcftear  is  obferv’d  to  have  introduc’d 
a  great  deal  of  our  Engiijb  Hiiiory  into  his 
Plays,  fo  here  we  find  Poetry  and  Fiction 
intermix’d  with  our  Hiiiory  ;  the  main 
Defign  to  eftablifh  Prefbyterian  and  Repub¬ 
lican  Principles  ;  and  generally  an  F'nder- 
plot,  confifiing  of  fame  Amorous  Intrigue, 
where  pretty7  feign’d  Speeches  are  put  into 
the  Parties  Mouths,  to  amufe  and  divert 
the  gentle  Reader,  whenever  he  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  wearied  with  contemplating 
their  fulfome  Politicks.  But  whether  the 
reading  of  a  Play  or  Novel  purely  to  pafs  a- 
v,rav  an  idle  Hour,  be  not  a  more  innocent 
Employment  then  the  perufing  fuch  a  pre¬ 
tended  Hiiiory,  which  only  ferves  to  put 
a  wrong  Bias  on  our  Underitandings  in  Mat¬ 
ters  of  Confequence,  will  hardly  bear  a 
Queftion. 

The  Reafon  I  have  dwelt  fo  long  upon 
Rapin  in  this  Introduction,  is,  becaufe  I 
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defign  to  animadvert  on  the  falfe  Notions 
that  Trad:  was  calculated  to  infpire  us  with 
(in  the  following  Hiftory)  as  I  meet  with 
them  interfpers’d  in  the  feveral  Reigns  and 
Periods  there  treated  of.  But  I  am  not 
without  Hopes,  that  fome  Friend  to  our 
excellent  Conftitution,  better  qualify ’d  for 
fuch  an  Undertaking,  and  who  has  more 
Leifure  upon  his  Hands,  will  exert  himfelf 
in  Defenfe  of  it  j  for  it  is  not  confiftent 
with  a  Work  of  that  general  Nature  I  am 
engag’d  in,  to  follow  thefe  pretended  Pa¬ 
triots  through  all  their  Shifts  and  Doub¬ 
lings,  artfully  contriv’d,  to  eradicate  the 
Principles  we  have  hitherto  entertain’d  in 
relation  to  Religion  and  Government,  and 
to  eftablifh  Dutch  or  Cameraman  Schemes 
and  Maxims  in  their  Stead.  But  to  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Whether  this  Nation  receiv’d  the  antient  The 
Name  of  ALBION ,  or  ALP  ION,  Names 
ab  Alpis  Rupibus ,  from  the  White  Rocks  of  Albion 
that  difcover  themfelves  on  approaching  its  and  Bn- 
Shoars  from  the  Continent:  Or  the  Name  tain  from 
of  Britain  from  Brith,  which  fignified  paint-  whence 
ed  or  ftain’d  in  the  Language  of  the  Na-  eriv 
tives,  who  painted  their  Bodies  with  the 
Juice  of  Woad,  making  them  of  a  Sky 
colour’d  Blue  *,  or  whether  the  Word  Britain 
was  derived  from  Baratanack ,  or  Bratanack , 
which  in  the  Language  of  the  Phoenicians , 
who  are  faid  to  have  traded  hither,  figni¬ 
fied  a  Land  of  Tin ,  a  Mineral  for  which 
this  Ifland  was  famous  in  thofe  early  Ages, 
when  the  Phoenician  Merchants  flourifh’d  ; 
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or  from  the  Word  Brydio ,  which  in  the 
Britijh  Language  fignified  Heat  or  Fury, 
alluding  either  to  the  Heat  and  violent  Mo¬ 
tion  of  its  Seas,  or  the  hafty  Pafiionate 
Temper  of  its  Inhabitans  :  Whether  any  of 
thefe  Conjectures  ought  to  be  receiv’d,  and 
which  of  them  carries  the  greateft  Air  of 
Probability  with  it,  has  been  confider’d 
already.  ( Modern  Hijlory,  Vol.  14.  p.  2.) 

As  to  the  Modern  Name  of  ENGLAND , 
by  which  the  South  part  of  Gnat  Britain 
is  known  at  prefent,  this,  it  is  generally 
held,  was  derived  from  the  Angles ,  or  Anglo 
Saxons ,  who  firft  inhabited  Slefwick ,  or  Jut¬ 
land  ^  and  afterwards  driving  the  Inhabitants 
of  South  Britain  from  their  Country,  re¬ 
peopled  it  with  Saxons ,  or  Germans ,  giving 
it  the  Name  of  the  Country  from  whence 
they  came  ;  for  tho’  the  Angles  were  but  a 
fmall  part  of  thofe  Saxons  who  planted  them- 
felves  in  Britain ,  yet  being  the  firft  or  moft 
confiderable  Tribe  that  was  concern’d  in 
thofe  Expeditions,  the  South  part  of  Britain 
receiv’d  its  Modern  Name  from  them. 
But  I  refer  the  Reader  to  the  Fourteenth 
Volume  of  Modern  Hiftory ,  p.  6,  for  further 
Satisfaction  in  this  Article,  as  well  as  for 
the  Geographical  Defcription  of  the  Coun- 
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The  Phoenicians,  or  Tyrians ,  the  antient  Uncer- 
Inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palefiine ,  and  the  w^" 
firft  of  all  Nations  who  were  confiderable  cp]jxnlci- 
for  Navigation  and  Foreign  Traffick,  it  is  ans  ever 
faid,  vifited  this  Ifland,  and  exported  great 
Quantities  of  Tin  from  hence  j  which  muft 
have  been  a  tedious  and  hazardous  Voyage, 
as  they  were  oblig’d  to  creep  along  the 
Shores  of  Greece  or  Jfrick ,  of  France  and 
Spain ,  and  durft  never  venture  far  from 
Land,  having  no  Compafs  to  fteer  by.  And 
whether  at  lafl  they  did  not  receive  our 
Tin  by  the  way  of  France  and  Spain ,  may 
very  well  be  queftion’d,  not  only  from  the 
Difficulty  and  Hazard  of  the  Voyage  from 
Syria  to  Britain ,  but  from  their  Ignorance, 
or  rather  Silence,  in  relation  to  the  Ifland  it 
felf,  and  its  Inhabitants  •,  for  we  learn  no 
more,  either  from  the  Phoenicians,  or  the 
Greeks,  who  imitated  them  in  their  Naviga¬ 
tion  and  diftant  Difcoveries,  than  that  there 
was  fuch  a  Country  as  Britain,  which  lay 
to  the  Northward  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
that  it  afforded  Tin  *,  which  they  might  as 
well  inform  themfelves  of  from  the  Gauls , 
with  whom  it  is  allow’d  the  Britons  traded, 
as  from  the  Britons  themfelves.  It  is  very 
furprizing,  if  the  Phoenicians  or  Greecians 
{learned  and  inquifitive  Nations)  had  vifited 
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the  Coafts  of  Britain  frequently,  that  they 
fliou’d  know  no  more  of  the  Place  or  Peo- 
pie,  than  that  there  were  Tin-Mines  in  the 
Country  :  Had  they  traded  to  Britain  it 
felf,  they  wou’d  furely  have  given  us  fome 
Relation  of  the  Cuftoms  and  Manners  of 
the  Inhabitants,  we  Ihou’d  have  receiv’d 
earlier  Accounts  of  them  ;  our  Hiftorians 
wou’d  not  have  found  themfelves  under  a 
Neceflity  of  beginning  their  refpeitive  Hi- 
ftories  with  the  Invafion  of  the  Romans ,  as 
the  beft  of  them  do,  rejecting  the  Fable  of 
Brute  and  his  Trojans ,  and  indeed  every 
other  Relation  preceeding  that  of  Ccefar's ; 
in  which,  as  I  cannot  but  approve  their 
Conduit,  I  ihall  take  leave  to  imitate 
them. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Contains  the  History  England 
from  the  firft  Invafion  of  the  Romans, 
to  their  abandoning  the  Country •  be¬ 
ing  about  the  Jpace  of  500  Tears. 

4TUS  JULIUS  CAE¬ 
SAR,  who  firft  invaded 
Britain  and  penetrated  in¬ 
to  the  Country*  was  moft 
capable  of  giving  us  an 
Account  of  that  Expediti¬ 
on,  and  of  the  Manners  of 
the  People  he  found  herei 
This  Gi*eat  Man  relates,  that  having  made  a 
fhort  Campaign  upon  the  Rhine ,  he  determi¬ 
ned  to  tranfport  a  Body  of  Troops  into  Bri¬ 
tain  the  latter  End  of  the  Summer  •,  becaufe 
he  underftood  that  the  Gauls  receiv’d  Rein¬ 
forcements  from  thence,  in  almoft  all  their 
Vol.  XVI,  D  Wars 
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Wars  with  the  Romans.  And  notwithftand- 
ing  it  was  late  in  the  Year,  he  propofed  that 
it  would  be  lome  Advantage  to  him,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  himfelf  with  the  Ports  and  Avenues  to 
the  Country,  and  the  Strength  of  the  Na¬ 
tives,  of  which  the  Gauls  could  not,  or  would 
not,  give  him  any  fatisfattory  Account.  The 
Merchants  whom  he  had  affembled  for  that 
purpole,  could  neither  inform  him  of  what  Ex¬ 
tent  the  Ifland  was,  how  many  Nations  inha¬ 
bited  it,  what  Forces  they  had,  or  which  of 
their  Ports  was  moft  commodious  for  a  Fleet 
of  Ships.  He  commanded  Volufennus  there¬ 
fore  to  go  on-board  a  Galley,  and  fail  upon 
the  Coalt  of  Britain ,  and  having  made  what 
Difcoveries  he  could,  to  return  to  him  with 
all  poffible  Expedition.  In  the  mean  time 
Ccefar  affembled  his  Troops  in  Flanders ,  or¬ 
dering  his  Fleet  to  rendezvous  on  the  fame 
Coaft,  becaufe  it  lay  but  a  little  diftance  from 
the  Britijh  Shores. 

Re-  Whether  Cezfar  had  any  other  Views  in  this 

marks  Expedition  to  Britain  than  he  is  pleafed  to  de- 

upon  it.  clare,  as  his  Enemies  afterwards  infinuated, 
is  not  eafy  to  determine  at  this  Diftance  of 
Time.  But  if  there  was  fuch  a  conftant  In- 
tercourfe  between  the  Gauls  and  Britons  as 
CceJ'ar  fuggefts,  and  that  the  Britons  aflifted 
the  Gauls  with  their  Forces,  in  almoft  all 
their  Wars,  it  is  fcarce  imaginable  that  the 
Gauls  could  be  fo  ignorant  of  the  Affairs  of 
Britain ,  or  unacquainted  with  the  Ports  upon 
the  Britijh  Coaft.  They  might  not  know 
the  Dimenfions  and  Extent  of  the  Ifland,  or 
what  Nations  inhabited  the  Northern  Parts 
of  it ;  but  they  muft  be  better  acquainted  with 
the  South,  which  he  intended  to  attack :  And 
one  would  think  there  fhould  have  been  fome 

few 
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few  Britons  left  in  Gaul  of  the  many  Troops 
they  fent  over,  from  whom  he  might  have 
latisfied  his  Curiofity,  if  he  could  not  from 
the  Gauls  themfelves.  Upon  the  whole  it 
feems  pretty  apparent,  that  either  the  Britons 
had  not  afiifted  the  Gauls  in  their  Wars,  as 
Cczfar  relates, or  he  could  not  have  been  entire¬ 
ly  a  Stranger  to  them  or  their  Country.  Nay, 
he  mull  have  made  fome  of  them  Prifoners 
in  his  Gallick  Wars,  and  been  tollerably  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  Forces,  and  their  manner 
of  engaging  an  Enemy.  Which  has  given 
fome  Occafion  to  think,  that  the  Reafon  of 
Cafar's  charging  the  Britons  with  aflifting  the 
Gauls ,  was  only  that  he  might  have  a  Colour 
to  invade  the  Ifland,  and  give  his  Enterprize 
an  Appearance  of  Juftice.  And  as  it  is  not 
one  Time  in  a  Thoufand  that  the  People  are 
acquainted  with  the  true  Motives  of  entering 
into  a  War,  but  fome  fpecious  Pretence  is 
ever  laid  hold  of  to  induce  them  to  bear  the 
Burthen  of  it  fo  very  probably  it  was  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans :  The  People  might 
know  as  little  of  the  true  Reafon  of  that  War, 
as  the  generality  of  us  do  of  fome  Wars  which 
have  been  entered  into  in  our  Times.  But  to 
return  to  Ccefar. 

He  fays,  that  his  Defign  being  difcover’d  Ccefar 
to  the  Britons  by  the  Merchants,  Ambaffa-  fends 
dors  came  from  feveral  Britijh  Cities,  offering  K .Comi- 
to  fubmit  to  the  Romans  and  to  deliver  him  lis  t0 
Hoftages,  to  whom  he  made  liberal  Promifes,  Britijb 
and  exhorted  them  to  continue  in  the  fame  1  nn  c  ' 
Mind  •,  that  he  fent  home  with  them  Comiusy 
whom  he  had  made  King  of  the  Atrebatesy 
(Artois')  on  whofe  Courage  and  Fidelity  he 
could  rely,  and  who  had  great  Authority  in 
thofe  Parts  ;  He  gave  him  Inftructions  to  vi- 
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fit  as  many  Cities  as  he  could,  and  encourage 
them  to  remain  faithful  to  the  Romans.  Volu- 
fennus  having  taken  a  View  of  the  Britijh 
Coafts,  in  five  Days  return’d  to  Ceefar,  who 
had  then  fourfcore  Ships  of  Burthen  at  the 
Place  of  Rendezvous,  and  as  many  fmall  Vef- 
fels  as  were  fufficient  to  tranfport  two  Legi¬ 
ons.  There  were  alfo  eighteen  Ships  more  at 
about  eight  Miles  diftance,  which  the  contra¬ 
ry  Winds  prevented  joining  him  •,  and  on  thefe 
he  order’d  his  Horfe  to  embark  and  follow 
him. 

C  re  far  fet  fail  from  Flanders  about  twelve 
at  Night,  and  at  ten  the  next  Morning  came 
upon  the  Coaft  of  England ,  where  he  faw  the 
Britijh  Troops  drawn  up  in  Battalia  upon  the 
Hills  (about  Dover  as  is  generally  fuppofed.) 
Here  he  came  to  an  Anchor  till  three  in  the 
Afternoon,  to  give  the  reft  of  his  Fleet  time 
to  join  him  i  and  not  finding  this  a  proper 
Place  to  land,  becaufe  the  Enemy  might  have 
a  great  Advantage  of  him  by  their  Darts  and 
other  miflive  Weapons,  before  he  could  reco¬ 
ver  the  Tops  of  the  Hills,  he  furnmon’d  his 
principal  Officers  on  Board,  and  having  given 
them  Inftruftions  how  they  fhould  behave 
themfelves  in  their  intended  Defcent,  he  fet 
Sail,  and  arrived  at  an  open  Shore  about  eight 
Miles  from  thence  ( fuppofed  to  be  the  Coaft 
about  Deal ;  but  fuch  great  Alterations  have 
been  fince  made  by  an  Inundation  which 
deftroy’d  Earl  Godwin’s,  Lands,  now  call’d 
Goodwin  Sands ,  that  the  exa£t  Place  of  his 
Landing  muft  be  very  uncertain.)  The  Bar¬ 
barians ,  (as  Ccefar  ftiles  the  Britons )  met  the 
Romans  with  their  Horfe  and  Chariots  upon 
their  attempting  to  land,  and  were  fupported 
by  their  Foot,  which  put  him  to  great  DiftL 
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culties,  for  his  Ships  were  fo  large  that  they 
could  not  come  near  the  Shore,  and  the  Sol¬ 
diers  being  loaded  with  heavy  Arms,  and  to 
walk  a  great  way  a  1  moil  up  to  the  Neck  in 
Water,  while  the  Enemy  charged  them  from 
the  Shore,  his  Men  were  very  much  difcou- 
rag’d  ;  which  Crefar  obferving,  commanded 
his  Galleys  to  row  in  clofe  to  the  Shore,  and 
gall  the  Enemy  with  their  Arrows  to  favour 
the  Defcent.  This  had  its  defir’d  Succefs, 
and  made  the  Britons  remove  to  a  greater 
Diilance  ;  but  the  Soldiers  Hill  hefitating,  the 
Standard-Bearer  of  the  tenth  Legion,  in¬ 
voking  the  Gods  to  profper  his  Attempt, 
leapt  into  the  Sea  with  his  Colours,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  direCtly  towards  the  Enemy  *,  where¬ 
upon  the  Roman  Soldiers  of  the  fame  Ship 
unanimoufly  followed  him,  and  others  joined 
them,  who  were  attacked  to  fome  Difadvan- 
tage  till  they  could  form  their  Ranks.  Where¬ 
upon  Ccefar  commanded  the  Boats  to  be  fill’d 
with  Soldiers  to  fupport  thofe  that  were  march¬ 
ing  to  the  Shore  i  and  his  Troops  no  fooner 
came  upon  the  dry  Ground  and  had  put  them- 
felves  in  order  of  Battle,  but  the  Enemy  re¬ 
tired,  and  defired  a  Parley,  wherein  they 
promifed  to  give  Hoftages,  and  fubmit  to 
Ctffarh  Terms.  They  alfo  releafed  Comas 
King  of  Artois ,  whom  Ceefar  had  fent  into 
Britain  (  as  was  oblerved  before  )  to  influence 
fome  Britijh  Cities  in  his  Favour  :  Some  of 
the  Hoftages  were  actually  delivered,  and 
feveral  Princes  came  in  and  defired  Ccefay\ 
Protection. 

It  appears  very  ftrange,  that  Co; far  fhould  Re¬ 
pretend  to  have  no  Knowledge  of  the  Britons  marks 
or  their  Country,  when  he  tells  us,  that  he  upon  it. 
fent  over  Comius ,  whom  he  had  made  King 
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of  Artois ,  to  vifit  the  Britijh  Cities,  who  had 
great  Authority  and  Intereft  among  that  Peo¬ 
ple.  Surely  Comiiis  could  have  little  Autho¬ 
rity  or  Influence  on  the  Britons ,  if  he  had  no 
Knowledge  of  them  •,  and  if  he  had,  it  is 
highly  improbable  he  fhould  conceal  his 
Knowledge  from  fo  great  a  Benefadtor  as 
Cafar  had  been  to  him.  No,  this  was  faid 
more  to  amufe  the  Roman  People,  and  mag- 
nifie  the  Glory  of  the  Expedition,  than  for 
the  fake  of  Truth.  EJad  Ccrfar  acquainted  the 
World  that  he  had  perfedt  Intelligence  of  the 
Weaknefs  of  the  Britons ,  compar’d  with  the 
Roman  Legions  ;  that  they  were  divided  into 
abundance  of  fmall  Kingdoms,  and  at  Wars 
among  themfelves  ;  that  he  had  himfelf  fown 
the  Seeds  of  Diffention  among  them,  and 
many  of  them  had  offer’d  their  Submiflion* 
and  were  adlually  in  the  Roman  Intereft  ; 
had  all  this  been  difcover’d,  Where  had 
been  the  Glory  of  this  Enterprize  upon  Bri¬ 
tain  ?  What  had  Cczfar  done  more  than  the 
Commander  of  a  Angle  Legion  might  have 
done  ? 

Again,  Ca’far  is  pleafed  to  tell  us,  that  his 
Soldiers,  heavily  arm’d,  were  forced  to  leap 
down  from  their  Ships  into  the  Sea,  and  to 
march  up  to  the  Neck  to  engage  the  Enemy 
on  the  Shore.  This  leems  ltill  to  be  with  a 
Defign  to  infinuate  how  bold  and  daring  the 
Attempt  was.  But  whether  thefe  Fadts  were 
true  or  not,  it  is  very  evident  that  Ccefar 
might  have  landed  his  Men  without  all  this 
trouble  if  he  had  pleas’d.  I  don’t  find  in  the 
firft  place,  that  he  was  under  any  Neceflity 
of  landing  juft  in  the  Face  of  the  Enemy,  if 
he  had  apprehended  any  hazard  in  doing  it. 
But  admitting  he  was,  he  himfelf  tells  us, 
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that  he  had  Galleys  and  fmall  Boats  which 
could  come  clofe  to  the  Shore  •,  and  Ccefar 
was  too  great  a  General  not  to  have  made 
ufe  of  thefe  in  the  Defcent,  if  he  had  found 
any  Necefiity  of  doing  it :  But  he  knew  very 
well  there  was  only  a  raw  undifciplin’d  Mili¬ 
tia,  no  regular  Troops  to  engage  with,  and 
therefore  had  no  Occafion  to  ufe  much  Stra¬ 
tagem,  he  landed  as  he  pleafed,  andhisTroops 
were  no  fooner  form’d  on  the  Shore,  but  he 
tells  us,  the  Britons  fled,  as  was  very  natural 
to  fuppofe  they  would  *,  for  their  is  fcarce  an 
Inftance  to  be  met  with,  where  a  rude  naked 
People  were  ever  able  to  oppofe  regular 
Troops,  efpecially  when  they  were  led  by 
fuch  a  General  as  Ctsfar.  I  am  willing  to 
indulge  my  Countrymen  in  the  Opinion  they 
have  of  the  Valour  of  the  Britons  their  An- 
ceftors  ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  great  Argument 
too  of  their  good  Senfe,  that  they  did  not 
apprehend  themfelves  a  Match  for  Cczfar  and 
his  Roman  Legions.  But  to  return  to  our 
Hiftory. 

Cafar  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  the  Fleet  Ceefar 
he  had  order’d  to  tranfport  the  Horfe  was  diftrefs’d 
difpers’d  in  a  Storm,  •  and  oblig’d  to  return  by  a 
to  the  Continent  again  the  fame  Night,  it  Storm, 
being  full  Moon,  which  occafions  great  Tides 
in  the  Ocean,  of  which  his  People  were  ig¬ 
norant  *,  the  Flood  fill’d  all  his  Galleys  in 
which  he  deflgn’d  to  tranfport  his  Troops, 
and  were  drawn  up  upon  the  Shore  ;  his  great 
Ships  which  lay  at  Anchor  were  ihatter’d, 
and  many  of  them  loft  their  Anchors  and 
Rigging  ;  and  what  added  to  his  Misfor¬ 
tune  was,  he  had  no  Provifions  to  enable 
him  to  Winter  here. 
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The  Britijh  Princes  alfo  underftanding  the 
Diftrefs  he  was  reduc’d  to,  and  obferving 
that  his  Troops  were  not  very  numerous,  and 
appeared  ftill  lefs,  being  tranfported  to  Bri¬ 
tain  without  their  Baggage,'  they  enter’d  into 
a  Confederacy  againft  him  ;  and  withdrawing 
themfelves  from  Cafar’s  Camp  one  after  ano¬ 
ther,  began  to  afiemble  their  Forces  again. 

Fie  had  not  yet  any  Intelligence  of  their 
Defigns,  but  confidering  the  Misfortune  which 
had  befallen  his  Ships,  and  the  Delays  they 
made  in  fending  in  their  Hoftages,  he  fufpect- 
ed  what  the  Event  would  be  ;  he  brought  all 
the  Corn  he  could  meet  with  in  the  Country 
into  his  Camp,  and  applied  himfelf  diligently 
to  repair  part  of  his  Fleet  with  the  Ships  that 
Were  molt  difabled,  and  lent  for  Supplies  from 
the  Continent,  and  in  a  fhort  time  he  found 
his  Fleet  in  a  Condition  to  fail  with  the  lofs 
only  of  twelve  Veflels,  which  he  had  us’d  in 
refitting  the  reft. 

In  the  mean  time  the  feventh  Legion  going 
out  to  forage ;  and  being  difperled  about 
the  Fields  the  Out-guards  of  the  Camp 
brought  Advice  that  they  difcover’d  a  greatef 
Dull  than  ufual  towards  the  Place  the  Legion 
marched  to  whereupon  Cczfar  fufpedting  the 
Occafion,  took  with  him  two  Cohorts  that 
were  upon  Duty,  and  ordered  the  reft  of  the 
Army  to  follow  immediately.  He  had  not 
march’d  far  from  the  Camp,  but  he  faw  his 
Men  hard  prefs’d  by  the  Enemy,  being 
gall’d  on  every  Side  by  their  Darts  ;  but 
ftanding  clofe  and  in  pretty  good  Order. 
It  feems,  moft  of  the  Corn  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  was  carried  in  other  Parts,  and  only 
this  Place  left  untouch’d,  whether  by  Defign 
or  Accident  is  uncertain  ;  but  here  the  Bri¬ 
tons' 
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tons  expedted  the  Romans  would  forage,  and 
accordingly  had  formed  an  Ambufcade  in  the 
neighbouring  Woods,  where  they  had  lain 
all  the  preceding  Night,  and  when  they  faw 
the  Soldiers  had  laid  down  their  Arms,  and 
were  bufy  in  reaping  the  Corn,  they  fet  up¬ 
on  them  on  a  fudden  and  kill’d  fome  few  of 
them  before  they  could  draw  up  and  form 
themfelves,, 

Here  Ctzfar  defcribes  the  manner  of  the  ‘Britijh 
Britons  engaging  with  their  Chariots  or  open  Chariots, 
Waggons j  they  at  firft  moved  up  and  down 
the  Field  and  threw  their  Darts,  he  acquaints 
us,  and  by  the  Fiercenefs  of  their  Horfes  and 
the  Rattling  of  their  Wheels  diforder’d  an 
Enemy  ;  then  they  would  wind  themfelves  in 
among  the  Ranks,  and  leaping  from  theirCha- 
riots  fight  on  Foot,  fo  that  in  a  Battle  they  had 
the  Swiftnefs  of  the  Horle,  and  the  Steadinefs 
of  the  Infantry,  and  were  fo  very  expert  in 
driving  that  they  would  flop  or  turn  fhort  in 
a  full  Carier  even  upon  the  Declivity  of  a 

Hill. 

As  foon  as  the  Enemy  faw  Cefar  advancing, 
they  made  a  Halt,  and  did  not  think  fit  to 
purfue  the  Legion  any  further,  and  Ccefar  re¬ 
maining  fome  time  upon  the  Place  to  give  the 
Straglers  an  Opportunity  to  join  him,  return’d 
to  his  Camp,  without  any  further  Adtion, 

The  Weather  being  very  tempelluous  about 
this  time  •,  the  Romans  kept  clofe  in  their 
Camp,  which  the  Britons  attributing  to  the 
Diftrefs  they  were  reduced  to,  difpatched 
Exprefies  far  and  near,  to  give  an  Account 
of  their  Condition,  defiring  the  diftant  Prin¬ 
ces  to  afiemble  all  the  Forces  they  could, 
and  join  them,  for  now  they  had  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  recovering  their  Liberties,  and 
Vgl,  XVI.  E  driving 
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driving  the  Romans  out  of  their  Country ; 
which  Intelligence  foon  brought  together  a 
great  multitude  of  the  Britons.  Ccefar  drew 
up  his  Troops  before  his  Camp,  and  received 
their  Charge  unmoved,  and  having  entirely 
difperfed  them  again,  his  Men  purfued  the 
Britons  as  far  as  they  faw  fit,  but  being  Foot 
and  heavy  arm’d,  the  Slaughter  could  not 
be  very  great  •,  for  Ccefar  yet  had  no  more 
than  thirty  Horfe,  which  his  Friend  and 
Allie  Comius  had  brought  over  from  fome  of 
the  Britifh  Princes  in  the  Roman  Intereft. 

Ccefar  having  burnt  and  plunder’d  the 
Country  about  him,  returned  to  his  Camp  ; 
and  the  lame  Day  the  Enemy  fent  to  make 
New  Propofals  of  Peace  ;  whereupon  he  re¬ 
quired  double  the  number  of  Hoftages  he  had 
infilled  on  before,  diredting  them  to  be  fent 
after  him  to  the  Continent ;  for  the  Equinox 
was  near,  and  he  apprehended  that  it  might 
be  dangerous  failing  afterwards  in  his  crazy 
Ships :  Therefore  the  Weather  and  Wind 
ferving,  he  took  the  firfb  Opportunity  of  em- 
barquing  his  Troops,  and  arrived  at  the  Con¬ 
tinent  without  any  farther  lofs.  Ccefar  fend¬ 
ing  an  Exprefs  to  Rome  with  an  Account  of 
his  Britifh  Expedition,  the  Senate  decreed  a 
Supplication  of  one  and  twenty  Days,  ( this 
was  fifty  three  Years  before  the  Birth  of  our 
Saviour,  Lucius  Domitius  and  Appius  Claudius 
being  Confuls.)  Ccefar  fome  time  after  left 
his  Army  in  their  Winter  Quarters  in  Gaul , 
and  went  to  Italy  as  he  us’d  to  do  every  Year, 
giving  orders  for  building  fome  new  Ships, 
and  refiting  the  reft  againft  his  return  ;  and 
gave  particular  orders  for  the  making  them 
broader  and  lower,  that  they  might  ferve  the 
better  for  tranfporting  his  Troops,  and  ma- 
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king  a  Defcent  and  directed  that  they  fhould 
be  all  made  for  rowing. 

Notwithftanding  Ccefar  feems  to  reprefent  Re- 
the  Britons  as  a  treacherous  deceitful  People,  marks 
who  would  take  all  Advantages  of  him  upon  there- 
the  Lofs  of  his  Fleet ;  poffibly  the  Reafon  of  uPon* 
their  reafiembling  their  Troops  was,  the  cut¬ 
ting  down  their  Corn  and  carrying  it  into 
his  Camp,  after  he  had  engag’d  to  take  them 
into  his  Protection.  This  was  fuch  a  Me¬ 
thod  of  protecting  them,  as  the  Britons  were 
not,  till  then,  acquainted  with  •,  and  no  won¬ 
der  it  occafion’d  ill  Blood,  and  put  them 
upon  retaliating  the  Injury  on  his  Foragers. 

As  to  the  Form  of  their  Chariots,  and  their 
Manner  of  engaging,  Ccefar  is  not  fo  parti¬ 
cular  as  could  be  wifh’d  ;  I  muft  confefs,  I 
have  no  tolerable  Notion  of  the  one  or  the 
other  :  His  Aim  feems  to  be  chiefly  to  repre¬ 
fent  them  as  very  terrible  Machines,  that  he 
might  acquire  the  more  Glory,  by  his  Ad- 
drefs,  in  defeating  a  People  who  made  War  af¬ 
ter  fo  unheard  of  a  Manner  ;  and  though  the 
Account  of  it  might  be  fomething  unintelli¬ 
gible,  probably,  there  was  not  a  Roman  who 
did  not  derive  fome  Honour  to  himfelf  from 
the  mighty  Victories  which  were  faid  to  be 
obtain’d  by  his  Fellow-Citizens,  over  the 
poor  divided  naked  Britons. 

Ccefar  returning  into  Gaul  in  the  Spring,  C<efar's 
found  above  fix  hundred  Sail  of  Ships  pro-  fecond 
vided  for  his  Britijh  Expedition  at  Port  led-  Expedi- 
us ,  which  fome  hold  to  be  Bologn ,  others  on  tnt? 
Calais ,  ( however,  it  is  faid  to  be  but  thirty  ‘Britam. 
Miles  from  Britain ,  )  here  Ccefar  embarqu’d  flf 
with  five  Legions  and  two  thoufand  Horfe,  11 
and  fetting  fail  about  Midnight,  found  him¬ 
felf,  the  next  Day,  driven  by  the  Tide  a 
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great  way  from  the  Place  he  had  landed  at  the 
Year  before  ;  but  by  help  of  their  Oars,  and 
the  turning  of  the  Tide,  they  came  again 
upon  the  lame  Shore  about  Noon,  where 
he  landed  without  any  Oppofition,  no  Ene¬ 
my  appearing  ;  though  he  underftood  by 
his  Prifoners,  that  the  Britijh  Troops  had 
been  there  a  little  before,  but  feeing  fuch  a 
prodigious  Fleet,  amounting  in  all  fmall  and 
great,  to  near  eight  hundred  Sail,  they  had 
retired,  thinking  it  in  vain  to  oppofe  his 
Defcent.  • 

Ctefat*  having  fortified  his  Camp,  and  in¬ 
form’d  himfelf  where  the  Body  of  the  Ene¬ 
mies  Troops  lay,  left  ten  Cohorts  and  three 
hundred  Horfe  for  its  Defence,  and  began 
his  March  towards  them  about  Midnight : 
After  a  March  of  twelve  Miles,  he  came  in 
fight  of  the  Enemy,  whom  he  found  drawn 
up  on  the  Declivity  of  a  Hill,  by  the  Side 
of  a  River,  (fuppofed  to  be  the  River  Stower) 
here  they  made  a  Stand,  and  ventur’d  to  en¬ 
gage  the  Roman  Army  ;  but  they  were  foon 
defeated,  and  driven  into  the  Woods,  where 
they  had  fortified  a  Place  after  their  rude 
manner,  by  Trees  cut  down  and  laid  a-crofs 
to  a  confiderable  Height ;  but  the  feventh 
Legion  throwing  up  a  Mount,  and  covering 
themfelves  with  their  Shields,  made  them- 
felves  Mailers  of  it,  with  inconfiderable 
Lofs.  Ccefar  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
Country,  would  not  fuffer  his  People  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  Purfuit,  but  fpent  the  Remainder 
of  the  Day  in  marking  out  and  fortifying  his 
Camp  •,  and  the  Day  after,  fent  out  three  ftrong 
Detachments  in  fearch  of  the  Enemy  ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  foon  after  recall’d  them  upon  In¬ 
telligence  that  moll  of  his  Ships  the  Night 
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before  had  been  {batter’d  by  a  Tempeft  and 
driven  afhore  ;  whereupon  he  return’d  to  his 
Shipping,  and  found  them  in  a  very  wretched 
Condition  ;  but  obferv’d,  that  by  taking 
forty  of  them  to  Pieces,  he  fhould  with  a 
great  deal  of  Labour  be  able  to  refit  the  reft  ; 
he  fent  therefore  for  Carpenters  from  the 
Continent,  and  encouraged  thofe  he  had  in 
his  Legions  to  fet  themfelves  to  work,  info- 
much  that  he  repaired  the  Damage  in  about 
ten  Days  time  i  and  to  prevent  the  like  Mis¬ 
fortune  for  the  future,  drew  all  his  Veffels 
on  Shore,  and  enclofed  them  within  his  Camp, 
leaving  them  under  the  fame  Guard  he  had 
done  before. 

The  Britons  upon  Cafar’ s  Retreat,  aflem-  The 
bled  all  their  Forces,  and  repoffeffed  them-  Briton s 
felves  of  their  former  Camp  •,  and  the  Go-  unite  xm- 
vernment  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  as  well  as  der Ca£i- 
the  Conduit  of  the  Army,  was  by  univerfal  ^ clan ' 
Confent  conferr’d  upon  Cajjibelnn ,  whofe  pro¬ 
per  Territories  were  feparated  from  the  more 
civiliz’d  Britons  by  the  River  ' Thames ,  and 
lay  about  fourfeore  Miles  from  the  Sea. 

CaJJibelan  had  been  in  continual  Wars  with 
his  Neighbours,  till  the  Roman  Invafion,  but 
the  feveral  Princes  now  apprehending  them¬ 
felves  in  Danger  of  being  fubdued  by  a  Fo¬ 
reign  Power,  unanimoufiy  fubmitted  to  his 
Government. 

The  Britijh  Horfe  and  Chariots  had  feveral 
fharp  Difputes  with  the  Roman  Horfe  upon 
the  March  ;  but  were  always  defeated,  and 
forc’d  to  retire  to  their  Hills  and  Woods : 

Many  of  them  were  kill’d,  but  the  Romans 
purfuing  too  eagerly,  were  alfo  fome  ol 
them  cut  off :  And  while  Ca’far  was  bufy 
in  throwing  up  Intrenchments,  and  fortify- 
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ing  his  Camp,  the  Britons  Tallied  out  of  the 
Woods  again,  and  attack’d  the  Troops 
plac’d  to  guard  the  Works,  whom  C<zfar 
fuftain’d  with  two  Cohorts  ;  but  the  Britons 
broke  through  and  through  them,  and  reti¬ 
red  without  much  Lofs.  In  this  Engagement 
Q.  Laberius  Dnrus ,  a  Military  Tribune, 
was  kill’d  *,  but  a  frefh  Reinforcment  being 
Tent  to  their  Affiftance,  the  Enemy  was  re- 
pulfed. 

In  this  Adtion,  which  happen’d  juft  before 
the  Camp  in  the  View  of  all,  it  was  obferv’d, 
that  the  Roman  Foot,  being  heavy  arm’d, 
durft  not  feparate  from  their  Body  to  purfue 
thofe  that  fled  ;  and  the  Horfe  alfo  engaged 
under  great  Difadvantages,  for  the  Enemy 
would  fometimes  retreat  out  of  Defign,  till 
they  had  broken  their  Order,  and  then  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Charge  again  :  Their  Charioteers 
would  alfo  leap  from  their  Chariots,  and  fight 
on  Foot  among  their  Horfe,  which  made  the 
Difpute  unequal :  Their  Horfe  fought  in  the 
fame  Manner,  it  was  obferv’d,  when  they 
retired  as  when  they  advan’d  :  They  never 
engaged  in  great  Bodies  clofe  together,  but 
in  fmall  Parties  with  Intervals  between,  and 
had  always  a  Body  of  referve  to  fupport 
thofe  that  were  engag’d,  and  favour  their 
Retreat. 

A  gene-  The  next  Day  the  Enemy  appear’d  at  a 
ral  Battle  great  Diftance  upon  the  Hills,  and  did  not 
wherein  feem  fo  enclin’d  to  engage  the  Roman  Horfe 
the  Bri -  as  the  Day  before  :  But  about  Noon,  Ctzfar 
tons  were  having  fent  out  all  his  Plorfe  to  forage  under 
defeated.  a  Guarcj  Gf  three  entire  Legions,  the  Britons 
on  a  hidden  fell  upon  the  Foragers  with  the 
greateft  Fury,  charging  up  to  the  very 
Standards  of  the  Legions  j  but  they  were 
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repulfed,  and  the  Horfe  being  well  fupported 
by  the  Legions,  drove  them  Headlong  before 
them,  not  giving  them  an  Opportunity  to 
rally  or  difmount  from  their  Chariots,  as  they 
us’d  to  do,  and  the  Number  of  the  kill’d  and 
wounded  appear’d  to  be  very  great.  After 
this  Defeat,  the  Britijh  Forces  which  came 
from  the  greateft  Diftance,  return’d  home, 
and  they  never  engaged  the  Romans  after¬ 
wards  in  a  general  Battle. 

Ceefar  underftanding  their  Army  was  fe- 
parated,  continued  his  March  to  the  River 
Thames,  the  Boundary  of  Cajfibelatf  s  Domi¬ 
nions,  which  was  only  fordable  in  one  Place, 
and  that  with  great  Difficulty  (this  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  at  Coway  Stakes  near  Oatlands.) 
When  he  arriv’d  there  he  obferv’d  a  great 
Body  of  Troops  drawn  up  on  the  oppofite 
Bank,  which  was  defended  by  lharp  Stakes 
or  Palifades,  as  well  as  the  Bottom  of  the 
River  however,  he  order’d  his  Horfe  im¬ 
mediately  to  take  the  River,  and  the  Legions 
to  follow  -,  and  this  was  executed  with  fuch 
Alacrity,  that  though  their  Heads  only  were 
above  the  Water,  the  Enemy  could  not  bear 
the  Shock,  but  forfook  the  Banks  of  the  Ri¬ 
ver  and  fled. 

Caffibelan  now  difpairing  of  any  Succefs 
from  a  general  Engagement,  difmifled  the 
greateft  Part  of  his  Forces,  referving  only 
four  thoufand  Chariots  to  harrafs  the  Romans 
in  their  March,  concealing  himfelf  in  the 
Woods,  and  the  moft  inacceflible  Part  of  the 
Country,  and  falling  upon  Ceefar*. s  Troops 
when  he  found  them  feparated  or  embarrafied 
in  any  Defiles  ;  he  drove  all  the  People  and 
the  Cattle  out  of  the  Country  through  which 
the  Romans  were  to  march,  and  if  any  Parties 
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of  Horfe  ventur’d  to  advance  before  the 
Body,  he  pour’d  dov/n  upon  them  with  his 
Chariots  out  of  the  Woods  by  all  the  Ways 
and  Avenues,  with  which  he  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  whereupon  Ccefar  order’d  his  Horfe 
to  keep  clofe  to  the  Legions,  without  making 
any  Excursions,  but  to  deftroy  all  the  Corn 
and  Houfes  in  their  way. 

In  the  mean  time  the  T rinobantes  (the  Peo¬ 
ple  of  Middlefex  and  EJfex)  fent  Ambaflfa- 
dors  to  treat  with  Ccefar  \  Immanuentius  their 
King  had  been  kill’d  by  Cajfibelan ,  and  his 
Homam.  Son  Mandubratius  had  fled  over  to  Ccefar  in¬ 
to  Gaul :  This  People  defired  Ccefar’ s  Pro¬ 
tection  againft  Cajfibelan ,  and  that  he  would 
fend  over  their  young  Prince  Mandubratim 
and  reftore  him  to  his  Kingdom  ;  with  which 
Ccefar  complied,  upon  Condition  they  would 
bring  him  forty  Hoftages,  and  lupply  his 
Army  with  Corn  :  And  this  they  readily  per¬ 
form’d.  The  Cenimagni ,  Segonticai ,  Anca~ 
lites ,  Bibroci ,  and  Caff  followed  their  Exam¬ 
ple,  and  put  themfelves  under  Ccefar’ s  Pro¬ 
tection.  (  Thefe  were  fome  petty  Princes  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  his  Army,  but  ’tis  ve¬ 
ry  uncertain  what  Part  of  the  Country  he 
means.)  By  thefe  Ccefar  underftood  Cajfibelan ’s 
Chief  Town  ( Verulam )  was  not  far  diftant, 
that  it  was  furrounded  with  Woods  and  Mo- 
rafles,  and  that  a  Multitude  of  People  with 
their  Cattle  were  fled  thither  for  their  Secu¬ 
rity.  (  The  Britons ,  Ccefar  obferv’d,  call’d 
any  Place  a  Town  about  which  they  had 
thrown  up  a  Ditch,  and  encompafled  it  with 
Cajfile-  a  Barricade  of  Trees. )  Hither  Ccefar  came, 
tan' sCa-  and  found  the  Place  very  ftrong  by  Art  as 
piul  ,  well  as  Nature  •,  he  ftorm’d  it  however  in  two 
iiorm’d  places,  and  the  Britons  not  being  able  to 
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Hand  the  Shock  of  the  Roman  Soldiers,  reti-  and 
red  and  fled  out  on  the  other  Side  of  the  For-  taken, 
trefs  ;  many  of  them  being  kill’d  in  the  Pur- 
fuit,  and  feveral  Prifoners  taken,  befides  great 
Herds  of  Cattle. 

Caffibelan  in  the  mean  time  to  divert  Ccefar  Cafar  s 
from  this  Enterprize,  had  fent  his  Orders  to 
four  of  the  Kcntifh  Kings,  viz.  Cingetorix , tac 
Carvilius,  Taximagulus ,  and  Segonax,  to  af- 
femble  all  their  Forces,  and  ftorm  Ccefar’s 
Naval  Camp  ;  but  they  were  repul  fed  by  the 
Romans ,  and  Cingetorix  made  Prifoner.  Caf-  Ccefar 
fibelan  upon  the  News  of  this  Defeat,  being  makes 
mov’d  alfo  by  the  Deftru&ion  of  his  own  _ 

Territories,  and  the  Revolt  of  fo  many  of  ^ ; 
his  Confederates,  offered  to  fubmit  upon^  C'an' 
Terms,  which  were  fettled  by  the  Mediation 
of  King  Comius ;  for  Ccefar  confidering  that 
the  Summer  was  almoft  fpent,  and  being  de¬ 
termined  to  Winter  in  Gaul ,  thought  he  could 
not  do  better  than  accept  of  Hoftages,  and  a 
Tribute  to  be  paid  to  the  Roman  People,  and 
procure  the  Eftablifhment  of  his  Friend  and 
Ally  Mandubratius  King  of  the  Hrinobantes , 
whom  he  engaged  Caffibelan  not  to  moleft. 

Therefore  having  received  the  Hoftages,  Returns 
he  marched  back  to  the  Sea,  where  he  found  into  Gaul 
his  Fleet  moft  of  it  refitted,  and  a  great 
Number  of  Prifoners,  and  tranfported  his 
Army  at  two  feveral  Embarkations,  in  the 
laft  of  which  he  went  himfelf,  and  had  the 
good  Fortune  not  to  lofe  one  Veffel,  either  in 
this  or  the  former  Expedition,  on  which  any 
of  his  Forces  were  on  board.  ^ 

From  Ccefar’ s  Defcription  of  his  Battles  ^rks  on 
and  Engagements  with  the  Britons ,  they  Qarar\ 
feem  very  much  to  refemble,  thofe  the  Eu-  fecond 
ropeans  have  with  the  Indians ,  and  other  un-  Expedi* 

Vo  l.  XVI,  F  difciplin’d  tion. 
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difciplin’d  People  at  this  Day  ;  they  would 
feldom  meet  him  fairly  in  the  Field  when  his 
Legions  were  drawn  up  in  Battalia,  but  either 
kept  dole  in  their  Woods  and  inacceffible 
Parts  of  the  Country  till  they  were  attack’d, 
or  fallied  out  from  thence  when  they  obferved 
the  Romans  were  marching  carelefly,  or  dif- 
perfed  about  the  Fields,  and  fometimes  gained 
an  Advantage,  before  the  Romans  could  form 
their  Ranks,  and  put  themfelves  in  order  of 
Battle.  It  is  evident  that  Caffibelan  depended 
much  more  on  the  difficult  Accefs  to  his 
Country,  which  was  then  covered  with  Woods, 
than  in  his  Arms  or  the  Goodnefs  of  his 
Troops:  We  fee  that  notwithftanding  the 
Britons  had  the  River  Stour  between  them 
and  the  Romans ,  which  was  then  a  confide  - 
rable  Stream,  and  had  fortified  themfelves 
after  their  Manner  on  the  Side  of  a  fbeep 
Hill,  (  generally  held  to  be  that  where  Chil- 
ham  Cattle  Hands,  which  feems  to  be  as  ad- 
vantagious  a  Situation  as  they  could  have 
pitched  upon )  they  could  not  maintain  their 
Ground  one  fingle  Day.  If  they  fell  upon 
Ccrfar  on  his  March,  as  they  did  fometimes, 
he  tells  us  their  Parties  were  always  worked. 
3Tis  true,  when  the  Romans  ventured  fingly 
or  in  fmall  Parties  too  far  from  their  Body, 
the  Britons  had  an  Advantage  of  them,  as 
the  Indians  have  of  us,  being  half  naked  and 
lightly  arm’d,  and  will  return  to  the  Charge 
and  cut  off  our  People  fometimes  before  they 
can  be  fupported.  This  is  what  thofe  fee  eve¬ 
ry  Day  who  are  engag’d  with  the  Indians , 
and  makes  this  Part  of  Ccrfar’s  Relation  ap¬ 
pear  extreamly  natural ;  but  to  fuppofe,  as 
home  do,  that  the  Britons  were  ever  a  Match 
for  the  Roman  Veteran  Troops  led  by  Ccrfar , 
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as  many  of  our  Hiftorians  do,  iliews  that 
they  are  not  Men  of  any  great  Experience  in 
Military  Affairs. 

There  is  no  Inftance  in  our  Days,  and  I 
believe  very  few  in  Hiftory,  where  any  Nation 
has  been  able  to  oppofe  a  confiderable  Body 
of  Difciplin’d  Troops  without  Standing 
Troops  of  their  own.  "Which  brings  to  my 
Memory  a  notable  Debate  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  after  the  Peace  of  Rifwick:  The 
Court  Party  then  infilling  on  the  Neceflity 
of  keeping  up  a  Handing  Army  i  it  was 
anfwered  by  fome  Country  Gentlemen,  That 
the  Militia  of  the  Kingdom  had  been  hitherto 
thought  fuff  dent  to  proted  us.  Whereupon 
my  Lord  Cutts ,  with  the  utmoft  Contempt 
of  them,  reply’d,  That  he  would  undertake 
with  Ten  Thoufand  Regular  Troops  to  drive  the 
whole  Militia  of  the  Kingdom  before  him.  To 
which  fome  Gentlemen  return’d,  That  if  Ten 
Thoufand  Men  were  an  Over-match  for  our 
whole  Militia ,  then  Ten  Thoufand  Men  were 
fujfcient  to  enfave  us :  And  therefore  he  could 
never  confent  to  the  keeping  up  fuch  a  Body  in 
Time  of  Peace.  And  the  Number  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  leffen’d.  But  to  return  from  this 
Digreffion :  If  your  Militia,  who  are  all 
compleatly  Arm’d,  and  ufually  call’d  out 
and  Exercifed  once  a  Year,  and  are  taught 
fomething  of  Difcipline,  and  amount  to  a 
great  deal  above  a  Hundred  Thoufand  Men, 
would  not  be  able  to  oppofe  Ten  Thoufand 
regular  Troops  •,  how  can  we  fuppofe  our 
Anceftors  the  Britons  could  have  been  able  on 
equal  Terms  to  have  engaged  the  Roman 
Forces,  who  had  fpent  their  whole  Lives 
in  conftant  Service  ?  And  in  fa<5t,  nothing 
is  more  evident  than  that  they  were  noe 
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a  Match  for  them  :  For  notwithftanding  the 
Inland  Country  was  full  of  Woods,  and  the 
whole  Britijh  Nation  were  affembled  under 
Caffibelcin  to  oppofe  their  March,  Ccefar  in 
one  Campaign  penetrated  as  far  as  St.  Albans , 
near  a  hundred  Miles  from  the  Coaft  of  Kent , 
where  he  landed  •,  and  ftorm’d  and  took  the 
Fortrefs  of  Verulam ,  whither  the  Bn  tons  were 
retired  with  their  Cattle,  as  to  a  Place  of  the 
greateft  Strength  in  their  Country. 

As  to  every  little  Circumftance  which 
Ccefar  relates  in  this  Expedition,  I  believe 
few  People  give  entire  Credit  to  him  ;  as  the 
marching  over  the  'Thames  in  the  Face  of  the 
Enemy  at  Coway  Stakes  with  Horfe  and  Foot, 
when  the  bottom  of  the  River  was  fet  with 
rows  of  Stakes  or  Palifades,  as  well  as  the 
oppofite  Bank,  and  the  Water  of  fuch  a 
depth  as  he  relates.  I  fay,  though  we  can¬ 
not  give  entire  Credit  to  fuch  Circumftances 
as  thefe,  yet  I  believe  no  body  doubts  Ccefar’ s 
penetrating  as  far  as  Verulam ,  and  receiving 
the  Submiffion  of  feveral  of  the  Britijh  Prin¬ 
ces,  and  impofing  a  Tribute  on  them.  Thefe 
things  were  evident  from  the  Hoftages  he 
carried  over  with  him  •,  and  if  any  Roman 
Author  has  fpoken  {lightly  or  doubtfully  of 
thefe  Matters,  it  muff  proceed  from  Preju¬ 
dice  or  Party  Differences :  For  all  the  World 
knows,  that  Party  Quarrels  ran  very  high  at 
Rome  about  this  Time.  To  fay  that  if 
Ccefar  had  met  with  that  Succefs  he  pretends, 
he  would  have  made  an  entire  Conqueft  of 
the  Ifland,  or  Garrifon’d  fome  of  the  molt 
confiderable  Places  in  it,  is  an  Argument  that 
has  very  little  Weight  with  it :  For  Hiftory 
informs  us,  that  Ccefar  had  greater  Defxgns 
in  view  than  the  Conqueft  of  Britain ,  name¬ 
ly 
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ly,  the  making  himfelf  Matter  of  the  whole 
Roman  Empire  :  and  after  he  had  render’d 
himfelf  Popular,  and  raifed  his  Fame  to  a 
pitch,  by  fubduing  the  greatett  of  the  Britijh 
Kings,  and  making  them  tributary  to  the 
Roman  Empire,  his  Defign  was  in  a  great 
meafure  anfwered.  It  could  not  anfwer  the 
Schemes  he  had  laid  to  continue  in  Britain , 
fo  remote  from  the  Seat  of  the  Government ; 
or  to  leave  his  belt  Troops  here,  by  whofe 
Attiftance  he  had  propofed  to  advance  himfelf 
to  the  Empire. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  it  feems  proper  From 
to  enquire  how  this  Eland  was  firft  peopled  ;  whence 
and  there  is  very  little  reafon  to  doubt  but  it  Peopled, 
was  planted  from  Gaul ;  becaufe  thofe  Coatts 
are  in  fight  of  us,  and  in  the  firft  Ages  Peo¬ 
ple  feldom  ventur’d  far  to  Sea  in  Difcovery 
of  unknown  Countries  ;  neither  was  it  prac- 
tible  when  they  had  no  Vefiels  fit  for  the  O- 
cean,  and  no  Compafs  or  Rule  to  diredl  their 
Courfe  when  they  loft  fight  of  the  Shore. 

Ccefar  and  fome  other  Writers  indeed  look 
upon  the  Britons  of  the  Inland  Country  to  be 
Aborigines.  By  which  I  prefume  he  meant 
either  that  they  were  here  from  Eternity  ; 
or  that  fome  time  or  other  the  Earth  produced 
them,  as  it  does  Plants  :  To  which  Opinion 
fome  of  our  Modern  Wits  feem  ready  to  fub- 
fcribe.  But  as  we  have  a  much  better  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  firft  Peopling  of  Nations,  and 
extending  themfelves  further  and  further 
Northward  as  the  World  encreafed,  it  is  very 
natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Antient  Britons 
were  a  Colony  from  Gaul,  which  lies  in  fight 
of  the  Ifland  *,  and  the  rather,  becaufe  their 
Religion  and  many  of  their  Cuftoms  were 
the  fame. 
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Ccefar  obferves  that  the  Country  was  ex¬ 
ceeding  populous  when  he  arrived  here,  that 
their  Hutts  flood  very  thick,  and  were  built 
much  like  thofe  of  the  Gauls ,  and  that  they  a- 
bounded  in  Cattle:  They  had  fome  Brafs 
Money,  he  informs  us,  and  Iron  Rings,  which 
were  taken  by  Weight,  inftead  of  Money.  He 
obferv’d  alfo,  that  they  did  not  think  it  law¬ 
ful  to  eat  Hares,  Geefe,  or  Hens,  though 
they  kept  abundance  of  them  for  their  Di- 
verfion.  That  the  Ports  foreign  Merchants 
traded  to,  were  on  the  Eaft  Part  of  Kent , 
which  was  conlequently  much  the  moft  civi¬ 
liz’d  Part  of  the  Ifland,  and  the  Natives  dif¬ 
fer’d  very  little  from  the  Gauls  in  their  Man¬ 
ners.  The  People  of  the  Inland  Country, 
indeed,  did  not  regard  Tillage,  they  fow’d 
no  Corn,  but  liv’d  upon  Milk  and  Flefh, 
and  were  cloath’d  with  Skins  ;  however,  all 
of  them  dy’d  or  ftain’d  their  Bodies  with 
Woad,  which  gave  them  a  blue  Caft,  and  a 
dreadful  Afpe£t  in  Battle.  That  the  Britons 
wore  the  Hair  of  their  Heads  long,  but  left 
none  on  their  Faces  except  on  the  upper  Fip. 
Ten  or  Twelve  of  them  had  Wives  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  generally  the  neareft  Relations ; 
Brothers  entered  into  this  kind  of  Society  or 
Agreement  with  Brothers,  and  Fathers  with 
their  Children,  and  enjoy’d  their  Women 
promifcuoufly,  only  the  Children  belong’d  to 
the  Man  who  firft  took  any  particular  Wo¬ 
man  to  his  Bed. 

Tacitus  obferves^  that  thofe  who  inhabited 
the  North  Part  of  Britain ,  had  great  Fimbs, 
and  red  Hair,  like  the  Germans •,  thofe  of 
Wales  curled  Hair,  like  the  Spaniards  ;  and 
thofe  of  the  South  Part  of  Britain  were  like 
the  Gauls :  However,  he  thinks  it  moft  pro¬ 
bable. 
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bable,  that  the  Ifland  was  Peopled  by  the 
Gauls ,  for  the  different  Stature  and  Complexi¬ 
on  of  the  Natives  might  be  afcribed  to  the 
different  Climates  they  liv’d  under  *,  and  (’tis 
obfervable,  that  the  Scots  and  Danes ,  and 
moft  Northern  Nations,  are  inclined  to  red 
Hair,  as  thofe  who  live  in  the  South  are  to 
black  •,  and  after  a  People  have  been  fettled 
a  confiderable  Time  in  any  Country,  ’tis  cer¬ 
tain  they  degenerate  very  much  from  what 
they  were,  if  the  Climate  be  different,  and 
become  like  thofe  among  whom  they  inhabit 
in  a  very  few  Generations ;  fo  that  there  is 
very  little  to  be  gathered  of  the  Original  of 
any  People  from  the  Complexion  they  are  of.) 
We  are  further  inform’d  by  Tacitus ,  that  the 
Strength  of  the  Britijlj  Forces  lay  chiefly  in 
their  Foot,  though  they  had  fome  Chariots  ; 
the  Driver  was  the  Captain,  and  thofe  who 
fought  about  him  and  fupported  him,  were 
hisValfals.  That  antiently  the  Britons  were 
governed  by  Kings,  but  in  his  Time  they 
were  crumbled  into  Parties  and  Fa&ions, 
and  nothing  more  facilitated  the  Roman  Con- 
quefts,  he  obferves,  than  their  Differences 
among  themfelves ;  it  being  very  rare  for 
more  than  two  or  three  States  or  Principalities 
to  join  in  their  common  Defence. 

The  Soil,  Tacitus  obferved,  was  fruitful 
and  yielded  Corn  and  every  thing  elfe  but 
Oyl  and  Wine,  and  fuch  things  as  require  a 
hot  Climate  *,  and  among  their  Minerals,  he 
reckons  Gold  and  Silver,  which  we  know 
little  of  at  prefent :  And  adds,  that  the  Seas 
afforded  Pearls,  but  of  a  very  dim  cafr. 
The  Goods  exported  in  thofe  Days  were  chief¬ 
ly  Hides  and  Tin  ;  the  laft  of  which  this 
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Hand  has  been  long  famous  for,  being  almoft 
peculiar  to  this  Country. 

Their  Government  refembled  that  of  their 
Neighbours  the  Gauls ,  confifting  of  feveral 
fmall  Diftritfts,  under  feveral  petty  Princes, 
which,  as  Sir  William  Temple  obferves,  feems 
to  be  the  Original  Government  of  the  World, 
deduced  from  the  Natural  Force  and  Right 
of  Paternal  Dominion.  (  Thus  we  find  it  was 
originally  in  every  Country  we  difcover,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Hiftories  and  Traditions  of 
the  Natives,  and  the  largeft  Empires  have 
arifen  either  from  an  Union  of  fuch  petty 
Princes  under  one  Head,  for  their  mutual 
Defence  againft  fome  common  Enemy,  or 
by  fome  Powerful  Family,  or  Kingdom’s  en¬ 
croaching  upon  their  Weaker  Neighbours, 
and  adding  fuch  little  Principalities  to  their 
Dominions.  And  as  Sir  William  Temple  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  firft  Governments  were  Patri¬ 
archal,  or  Paternal,  there  feems  little  Reafon 
to  doubt  whether  they  were  fucceffive,  tho* 
he  is  pleafed  to  make  a  Doubt  of  it,  unlefs 
he  can  fuppofe  that  the  Children  ele&ed  their 
Parents.  But  it  is  obferved  alfo,  that  the 
Britons  fubmitted  to  the  Government  of  Wo¬ 
men,  as  well  as  Men  ;  which  was,  I  prefume, 
when  there  were  no  Males  of  the  Royal  Fa¬ 
mily,  as  it  is  at  this  Day.  And  this  to  me  is 
a  great  Argument  of  there  Refpedl  for  their 
Princes  and  the  Succeffion  of  their  Iflue,  in 
that  they  did  not  exclude  even  theirDaughters 
from  the  Government  j  for  if  they  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  new  Election  in  any  Cafe,  one 
would  think  they  fhould  have  done  it  in  this. 

Their  Religion  was  pure  Paganifm,  and 
their  Priefts  the  Druids  prefided  in  all  their. 
Courts  of  Juftice,  determining  Civil  as  well 

as 
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as  Ecclefiaftical  Matters.  They  were  efteem’d 
the  only  Learned  Men  amongft  them,  and 
theirs  confifted  only  in  fome  Obfervations  of 
the  Heavens  and  the  Stars*  by  which  they 
pretended  to  difcover  future  Events ;  in  fome 
Rules  of  Morality,  and  the  Knowledge  of 
their  Religious  Myfteries.  They  lived  retired 
in  'Woods  and  Caves,  drank  nothing  but 
Water,  and  eat  only  Fruits  and  Herbs ;  the 
Aufterity  of  their  Lives  gain’d  them  a  vaft 
Refpe£t  among  the  People,  and  they  were 
confulted  as  well  in  the  framing  as  interpret¬ 
ing  their  Laws.  They  had  a  particular  Ve¬ 
neration  for  the  Oak,  from  whence,  ’tis  faid, 
they  acquired  the  Name  of  Druids ,  Drus 
being  the  Greek  Name  of  an  Oak  :  Others 
derive  it  from  the  Celtick  Word  Deru ,  which 
fignifies  the  fame  thing :  But  the  Mifletoe 
which  grew  on  the  Oak  was  held  to  be  ftill 
more  Sacred.  They  taught  the  Doftrine  of 
the  Tranfmigration  of  Souls :  But  I  don’t 
find  they  were  fo  tender  of  the  Lives  of  Ani¬ 
mals  as  they  are  in  thofe  Countries  where  this 
Opinion  is  held  at  this  Day.  • 

Among  the  Britijh  Cuftoms  which  pre-  TheCuf- 
vailed  when  the  Romans  firft  vifxted  this  tom  of 
Illand,  nothing  furely  can  be  more  fhocking  having 
and  unnatural  than  the  Account  Ceefar  gives  t|1r^r 
of  the  Britons  enjoying  their  Women  in  com-  ^ves  'n 
mon.  Had  eight  or  ten  Young  Men  taken  - 
as  many  Women,  and  for  the  fake  of  Change 
or  Variety,  agreed  to  cohabit  with  them  in¬ 
differently,  it  might  pofiibly  have  been  as 
eafily  defended  as  Poligamy,  or  Concubinage, 
which  prevailed  in  other  Places :  For  here 
there  feems  to  be  lefs  Injuftice  done  to  the 
Women  than  in  the  other  Cafe,  in  that  they 
fhar’d  in  the  Variety,  and  the  Men  and  Wo- 
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men  were  upon  the  Level.  But  that  the 
neareft  Relations,  Fathers  and  Daughters, 
Sons  and  their  Mothers,  fhould  couple  toge¬ 
ther  like  the  common  Herd,  can  never  be 
believed.  However  the  Old  Men  might  be 
fond  of  Young  Flelh,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  their  Sons  would  be  equally  fond  of 
their  Mothers.  Befides  thofe  Mixtures  inuft 
in  Time  confound  all  Diftindtions  of  Kin¬ 
dred,  and  it  mull  be  difficult  to  know  in 
what  degree  of  Relation  they  flood  to  one 
another :  They  themfelves  could  not  be  fure 
whether  they  married  a  Sifter  or  a  Daugh¬ 
ter.  From  the  whole  therefore  it  may  be 
reafonable  to  conclude,  that  Ccefar* s  Relation 
of  this  Matter  cannot  be  true  in  every  Cir- 
cumftance. 

Their  Another  thing  I  do  not  fully  apprehend. 
Manner  is  their  Manner  of  Fighting  in  Chariots, 
of  fight-  which  I  hava  touched  upon  already  j  from 
*ng  in  comparing  Ccsfar  and  Tacitus  together,  it 
Chariots.  peems  t0  me  tjiat  Chariots  were  a  kind 

of  open  Waggons,  commanded  by  a  Cap¬ 
tain,  who  had  a  certain  Number  of  Men 
under  him,  and  that  in  purfuing  or  retreat¬ 
ing,  his  Men  rode  in  the  Waggon  with  him ; 
but  when  they  engaged,  they  alighted  from 
the  Chariots  and  fought  on  Foot,  except  the 
Driver  their  Commander  ;  for  ’tis  faid  they 
had  the  Swiftnefs  of  the  Horfe,  and  the 
Firmnefs  of  the  Foot,  and  their  Dexterity  in 
mounting  and  leaping  from  their  Chariots, 
feems  to  be  much  admired  by  the  Romans. 
But  as  thefe  Chariots  are  faid  to  have  been 
arm’d  with  Scyths  and  Spears,  to  prevent  an 
Enemy  approaching  them  •,  I  do  not  fee  how 
it  was  poflible  the  Britons  Ihould  be  able  to 
turn  and  manage  fuch  cumberfome  Machines 
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as  thefe  muft  be,  in  their  Woods.  I  am  apt 
to  believe  therefore,  that  in  the  Defiles  and 
Woods,  the  Britons  always  fought  on  Foot, 
and  only  made  ufe  of  their  Chariots  to  fally 
from  thence,  and  fcour  over  the  Plains,  and 
to  make  good  their  Retreat :  While  they  re¬ 
main’d  in  their  Chariots,  they  made  ufe  of 
their  Bows  and  other  miflive  Weapons,  and 
when  on  Foot,  of  their  Swords  and  Shields  : 

And  when  they  remounted  their  Chariots 
and  feem’d  to  fly,  they  were  found  to  be  as 
dangerous  an  Enemy,  as  when  they  advanc’d. 

One  great  Advantage  the  Britons  had  in 
thefe  Chariots  was,  that  their  Men  came  al¬ 
ways  frelh  to  an  Encounter,  whereas  nothing 
is  more  ufual,  than  for  the  Troops  to  be  half 
dead  with  a  fatigueing  March  and  want  of 
Reft,  before  they  come  to  an  Engagement. 

There  was  this  further  Advantage  alfo,  that 
they  could  take  up  their  wounded  Men  and 
drive  out  of  the  Battle  when  they  were  hard 
prels’d  ;  and  ’tis  obfervable,  that  Ccefar  could 
not  purfue  them  till  he  brought  over  his 
Horfe  in  the  fecond  Expedition. 

To  proceed  in  our  Hiftory,  Augufius ,  ’tis  Jugujlus 
faid,  had  fome  Thoughts  of  purfuing  his 
Uncle’s  Steps,  and  reducing  the  Britons ; 
but  was  diverted  from  it  by  the  Commotions 
in  the  Empire,  and  the  rich  Prefen ts  that 
were  made  him  by  Tenuantius ,  the  Succefibr 
of  CaJJibelan.  Cunobihne  the  Son  of  'Tenuan¬ 
tius,  ’tis  faid,  was  brought  up  in  the  Court 
of  Augufius ,  and  held  a  friendly  Correfpond- 
ence  with  the  Romans  during  his  Reign : 

His  chief  Seat  was  Camolodunum ,  (  or  Mal- 
don  in  Ejfiex )  as  appears  by  certain  Coins  ftill 
in  being. 
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i’ll  critic  Tiberius ,  who  fucceeded  Auguftus  Ccefar , 

not  thinking  it  prudent  to  extend  the  Bounds 
of  the  Empire,  never  molefted  the  Britons 
during  his  Reign  ;  nor  did  the  Britons  care 
to  give  him  any  Provocation,  as  appears  by 
their  fending  home  the  Soldiers  who  ferv’d 
under  Germanicus ,  and  happen’d  to  be  call 
away  upon  their  Coaft. 

Caligula.  Caligula ,  his  Succeffor,  a  whimfical  Prince, 

it  feems,  threatned  them  very  hard,  and 
march’d  his  Troops  to  the  Coaft  over  againfl 
Britain  •,  but  being  inform’d  the  Enemy  was 
prepared  to  receive  him,  and  were  feen  in 
great  Numbers  drawn  up  on  the  Shore,  he 
contented  himfelf  with  going  on  board  his 
Galley,  and  rowing  a  little  way  towards  the 
Britifh  Coaft  •,  after  which  he  returned  to  the 
Continent,  and  while  the  Trumpets  founded 
a  Charge,  order’d  his  Soldiers  to  gather  up 
the  Cockle-Shells  on  the  Beach  :  After  which 
glorious  Exploit,  he  fent  to  the  Senate  to 
decree  him  a  Triumph  ;  but  the  Senators 
not  lhowing  any  Inclination  to  comply  with 
it ;  ’tis  faid,  he  determined  to  have  put  them 
all  to  Death,  if  he  had  not  been  prevent¬ 
ed  by  a  Conlpiracy,  in  which  he  loft  his 
own  Life. 

Cunobeline ,  King  of  the  Britons  dying,  was 
fucceeded  by  his  Sons  Togodumnus  and  Carac- 
tacus ,  who  reign’d  at  the  fame  time,  but  whe¬ 
ther  jointly,  or  in  different  Parts  of  the  King¬ 
dom  is  uncertain.  In  their  Reign,  Bericus , 
a  Subjedt  of  Britain ,  having  been  guilty  of 
feditious  Practices,  fled  with  feveral  of  his 
Adherents  to  Rome  for  Protedtion,  where 
they  infinuated  that  the  Conqueft  of  Briton 
would  be  no  difficult  Undertaking.  The 
Emperor  Claudius  Ccefar ,  being  perfuaded 
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there  was  a  probability  of  Succefs,  fent  to  Claudius 
demand  the  Arrears  of  Tribute,  which  had  Cafar's 
fcarce  ever  been  regularly  paid  ;  with  which  ^xPsc  l~ 
the  Britons  being  provok’d,  as  well  as  with 
the  cold  Reception  their  Ambaffadors  had  a 

met  with,  who  went  to  reclaim  Bericus ,  re- 
fufed  either  to  pay  the  Tribute  or  acknow¬ 
ledge  any  Subjection  to  the  Romans.  Claudi¬ 
us  hereupon  (now  Conful  the  third  time)  made 
choice  of  this  I  (land  for  his  Province,  fend¬ 
ing  before  him  Aulus  Plautius  the  Prsetor,  Tlamim 
who  found  fome  Difficulty,  it  feems,  in  per-  General 
fuading  his  Army  to  embark,  and  leave  the  in  Sri- 
Gallick  Shores,  looking  upon  it  as  a  War  be-  tain. 
yond  the  Bounds  of  the  World.  Plautius  di¬ 
vided  his  Fleet  into  three  Squadrons,  deter¬ 
mining  if  he  met  with  any  Oppofition  in  his 
Defcent  in  one  Place  to  attempt  it  in  another. 

The  Wind  was  contrary  on  their  firft  fetting 
fail,  which  a  little  difcouraged  the  Soldiery  ; 
but  the  General,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  their  Superftition  and  knew  how  to  ma¬ 
nage  it,  directed  them  to  obferve  a  Light 
which  ffiot  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  portend¬ 
ed,  as  he  affur’d  them,  Succefs  to  their  Un¬ 
dertaking,  they  proceeded  with  great  Alacri¬ 
ty,  and  landed  without  any  Oppofition,  the 
Britons  being  retired  to  their  Woods. 

Plautius  was  fome  time  before  he  could  dif- 
cover  where  the  Britijh  Forces  lay  ;  but  ha¬ 
ving  at  length  receiv’d  Intelligence  that  they 
were  divided  in  two  Bodies,  commanded  by 
Caradtacus  and  Togodumnus,  the  Sons  of  Cuno- 
biline ,  he  firft  attack’d  Caradtacus ,  and  de¬ 
feated  him  *,  and  afterwards  Pogodumnus.  The 
*  Boduni  hereupon  fubmitted  the mfe Ives  to  *  Glouce- 
Plautius,  and  were  taken  into  his  Protection  :  JlerJhire 

Here  he  left  fome  Garrifons  for  the  Security 
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of  the  Country  ;  and  purfuing  the  Remains 
of  the  Britijh  Forces,  came  to  a  River,  where 
they  ventured  to  make  a  Stand,  apprehend¬ 
ing  that  the  Romans  could  not  pafs  it  without 
a  Bridge  :  But  the  German  Auxiliaries,  who 
were  uled  to  fwim  over  the  moft  rapid  Streams, 
furpriz’d  the  Enemy  when  they  leaft  dreamt 
of  it,  and  being  diretfted  to  wound  the  Hor- 
fes  which  drew  the  Britijh  Chariots,  in  which 
their  greateft  Strength  lay,  the  Britons  were 
foon  put  into  Diforder.  Flavius  Vefpafian  and 
his  Brother  Sabinus  were  afterwards  fent  in 
Purfuit  of  them,  but  the  Britons  finding  them 
feparated  from  their  Body,  renew’d  the 
Fight,  and  made  the  Succefs  fomething 
doubtful,  ’till  fupported  by  C.  Sidius  Geta , 
they  were  defeated,  for  which  he  had  Trium¬ 
phal  Honours  decreed  him,  though  he  had 
not  been  yet  Conful. 

From  hence  the  Britons  fled  to  the  Mouth 
of  the  River  Thames ,  where  its  frequent 
Inundations  made  the  flat  Country  full  of 
Lakes  and  Morafles  ;  which  the  Britons  be¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  and  ufed  to  wade  through, 
fought  the  Romans  to  fome  Advantage,  and 
many  of  them  were  loft  by  following  the  E- 
nemy  too  far  into  their  Recedes.  Plautius 
therefore  thought  fit  to  remain  encamp’d  up¬ 
on  the  Banks  of  the  Thames,  and  fent  Advice 
to  Claudius  of  the  Situation  of  his  Affairs, 
as  he  had  been  commanded  to  do,  in  cafe  he 
met  with  any  Difficulties  in  this  Britijh  Er- 
terprize.  (Though  it  feems  to  me  that  the 
true  Reafon  of  fending  to  the  Emperor  was, 
that  he  might  have  the  Honour  of  the  Ccn- 
queft,  which  he  had  fet  his  Heart  upon  ;  and 
Plautius  was  very  fenfible  by  this  Time,  that 
the  Britons  were  not  able  to  refill  the  Romm 
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Forces,  for  neither  Rivers  nor  Moraffes,  he 
tells  us  in  another  Place,  were  any  Impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  German  Auxiliaries.) 

The  Emperor  Claudius ,  who  waited  for 
the  glorious  Summons,  having  before  aflem- 
bled  a  great  Army,  and  (what  was  not  ufual 
among  the  Romans )  provided  a  Train  of  E- 
lephants,  marched  with  the  utmoft  Magnifi¬ 
cence  through  the  Gallic k  Territories  (where, 

I  prefume,  he  was  forced  to  leave  his  Ele¬ 
phants,  there  being  fcarce  any  Vefiels  at  that 
time  fit  to  tranfport  fuch  monftrous  Animals.) 
Having  tranfported  his  Army  into  Britain , 
and  join’d  Plautius ,  who  lay  encamp’d  upon 
the  Banks  of  the  River  'Thames ,  they 
pafs’d  the  River  with  their  united  Forces, 
and  the  Britons  ( according  to  fome  Au¬ 
thors  )  had  the  Hardinefs  to  give  them 
Battle  in  the  open  Field  ;  but  being  defeated, 
Claudius  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  Camalodu - 
num  ( Maldon )  then  the  Seat  of  the  Britifh 
Princes,  and  of  feveral  other  Fortreffes  ; 
whereupon  he  was  often  faluted  Imperator  by 
the  Army,  though  this  was  not  ufual  above 
once  in  the  fame  War.  They  were  probably 
put  upon  it  by  the  Emperor’s  own  Creatures, 
who  were  acquainted  with  his  Paflion  to  out- 
fhine  even  Julius  Ccefar  in  the  Britijh  War. 
The  Conquer’d  Britons  being  difarm’d,  were 
left  in  PofiefTion  of  their  Houfes  and  Effects; 
for  which  Indulgence,  the  Britons  eredled  a 
Temple  to  Claudius ,  and  paid  him  Divine 
Honours.  The  Emperor  having  continued 
about  fixteen  Days  in  Britain ,  left  his  Ge¬ 
neral  Plautius  to  compleat  the  Reduction  of 
the  Ifland,  and  return’d  to  Rome ,  from  whence 
he  had  been  abfent  about  fix  Months :  But 
he  had  fent  the  News  of  his  Succefs  before 
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him  •,  for  which  the  Senate  decreed  him  Trk 
umphs,  and  appointed  his  migh;y  Conquefts 
to  be  annually  folemnized.  They  alfo  con- 
ferr’d  the  Sirname  of  Britannicus  both  on 
him  and  his  Son.  But  Suetonius  allures  us, 
that  Claudius  met  with  no  Refinance  here, 
the  Britons  fubmitting  immediately  on  his 
Approach  with  that  formidable  Army.  And 
this  feems  the  more  likely,  becaufe  the  Em¬ 
peror  made  fo  very  fhort  a  ftay  in  the  Hland. 
One  would  be  tempted  to  think  that  he  came 
over  hither  for  no  other  Intent  than  to  give 
die  Senate  and  Army  an  Opportunity  of  con- 
fering  the  Honours  above-mentioned  upon 
him. 

Plautius  ftill  extended  his  Conquefts  in  Bri¬ 
tain^  and  brought  the  Countries  he  had  al¬ 
ready  reduc’d  into  the  Form  of  a  Province  : 
Infomuch  that  at  his  Return  to  Rome  it  was 
thought  fit  to  honour  him  with  an  inferior 
kind  of  Triumph,  in  which  he  rode  into  the 
Capitol  jointly  with  the  Emperor.  Vefpafi- 
any  afterwards  Emperor,  and  his  Son  Titus 
ferv’d  in  this  War  under  Plautius ;  and’tis  i 
reported  of  Vefpafian ,  that  he  had  been  in  no 
lefs  than  thirty  Engagements  with  the  Britons , 
and  that  in  one  of  them  being  furrounded  by  I 
the  Enemy,  he  was  bravely  refcued  by  his 
Son  Titus. 

Had  not  Four  Books  of  thofe  excellent 
Annals  of  Tacitus  been  irrecoverably  loft,  i 
(  viz.  from  the  Sixth  to  the  Eleventh )  we ; 
might  have  been  able  to  have  given  a  more 
particular  Account  of  the  Progrefs  of  the  i 
Roman  Arms  under  Plautius  :  But  there  i 
remains  however  his  Twelfth  Book,  which 
contains  a  pretty  large  Account  of  the  Af- 
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fairs  of  Britain  under  Oftorius  Scapula ,  who  Oftorius 
fucceeded  Plautius.  t*ie 

P.  Oftorius  on  his  Arrival  in  Britain  found  Bftman 
the  Roman  Affairs  in  fome  Confufion :  The  General. 
Britons  made  frequent  Excurfions,  and  infeff- 
ed  thofe  Countries  which  were  in  Alliance  ftr 
with  the  Romans.  They  depended  much  up-  5 
on  the  new  General’s  want  of  Experience, 
and  the  approaching  Winter  ;  and  did  not 
believe  he  would  have  enter’d,  upon  Aftion 
on  his  firft  Arrival :  But  the  General  being 
of  Opinion  that  the  firft  Impreflions  are  the 
ftrongeft,  and  that  he  Ihould  be  dreaded  or 
contemn’d  according  to  his  Behaviour  on  his 
Arrival,  he  took  with  him  fome  of  the  light 
arm’d  Cohorts  and  fell  upon  feveral  fmall 
Parties  of  the  Britons ,  by  which  he  prevented 
their  forming  themfelves  into  a  Body.  He 
difarmed  thofe  whom  he  fufpefted  to  be  in 
the  Enemies  Intereft,  and  fecured  the  Rivers 
Severn  and  Auony  by  erecting  Forts  and  plant¬ 
ing  Garrifons  in  them.  But  the  *  Iceni ,  a  ^Norfolk , 
brave  People,  who  had  not  yet  fuffer’d  by  Suffolk , 
the  Wars,  and  had  formerly  entered  into  an  Cam- 
Alliance  with  the  Romans,  apprehending  they  bridge, 
were  now  to  be  ufed  like  a  conquer’d  People,  and  ™un~ 
had  recourfe  to  Arms,  and  invited  their  Neigh-  n..z.r 
hours  to  join  them.  J 

They  chofe  a  Place  to  Encamp  in,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  Rampart  of  Earth,  which  there 
was  no  approaching  but  by  narrow  Paffes 
and  Defiles,  that  they  might  be  the  better 
able  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  Roman 
Horfe.  Oftorius ,  though  he  was  not  yet 

join’d  by  his  Legions,  and  had  only  the  Auxi¬ 
liaries  with  him,  commanded  the  Horfe  to 
djfmount,  and  attack’d  their  Works  without 
delay.  The  Britons  being  enclofed  in  their 
Vql,  XVL  H  own 
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own  rude  Fortifications,  and  having  no  Op¬ 
portunity  of  retiring,  perform’d  many  gal¬ 
lant  Actions,  but  were  at  length  defeated 
whereupon  feveral  other  Countries  which  till 
now  flood  wavering,  fubmitted  themfelves  to 
the  Roman  Arms. 

*  Che-  OJlorius  next  march’d  againfl  the  *  Cangi , 
Jhire  and  fpoiling  and  ravaging  the  whole  Country  as 
Shrop -  far  as  the  Irijh  Sea,  without  meeting  any 
Jhire.  Enemy  to  oppofe  him,  except  now  and  then 
a  Party  endeavoured  to  furprize  his  Fora¬ 
gers,  who  generally  paid  dear  for  theAttempt. 
f  York-  The  f  Brigantes  in  the  mean  time  began  to 
Jhire .  affemble  their  Troops  and  threaten  an  In- 
furredlion  which  occafion’d  his  marhing  that 
way  to  fecure  thofe  Parts,  before  he  advanc’d 
further  Weflward.  Thele  being  reduc’d, 
and  fome  Examples  made  of  the  principal 
Conlpirators,  and  others  pardon’d,  he  pre- 
11  South-  par’d  to  carry  the  War  among  the  1)  Silures, 
Wales.  a  People  who  depending  on  the  Strength  of 
their  Situation,  equally  defpiled  the  Roman 
Arms  and  their  Alliance,  and  who  could  on¬ 
ly  be  brought  to  Terms  by  a  formal  War, 
carried  on  by  the  Legionary  Soldiers. 

Before  this  War  againfl  the  Silures  was 
commenc’d,  OJlorius  thought  fit  to  leave  a 
flrong  Garifon  in  Camalodunum ,  and  a  Body 
of  Troops  in  the  conquer’d  Countries,  as 
well  for  the  Security  of  the  Province  as  to 
teach  the  Natives  Civility.  Cogidunus  alfo, 
a  Britijh  King  and  an  Allie  of  the  Romans , 
had  feveral  Cities  given  him  with  the  fame 
View  •,  a  ufual  Piece  of  Policy  of  the  Romans , 
to  make  even  Princes  their  Inflruments  in 
fubduing  their  own  Country.  The  Silures 
Caraffa-  depended  much  on  the  Valour  of  Caraflacus 
cus .  their  Prince,  whofe  Reputation  many  obfli- 

nate 
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nate  and  fuccefsful  Encounters  had  raifed 
beyond  that  of  any  other  of  the  Britijh  Prin¬ 
ces  :  This  Leader,  confcious  that  his  Forces 
were  not  a  Match  for  the  Romans  upon  equal 
Terms,  transferred  the  Seat  of  the  War  to 
the  Country  of  the  *  Orclovices ,  where  he  was  *  Nortb- 
acquamted  with  every  Pafs,  and  the  Situati-  Wales. 
on  of  the  Ground  made  fome  amends  for  the 
Weaknefs  of  his  Troops.  Being  joined  by 
all  the  Enemies  of  the  Roman  Power,  he 
drew  up  his  Forces  on  the  Declivity  of  a 
Hill,  having  fortified  the  Avenues  to  the 
Mountain  with  Heaps  of  Stones  •,  a  River 
alfo  was  to  be  pafs’d  before  he  could  be  at¬ 
tack’d,  where  every  Place  that  was  fordable 
was  defended  by  a  Detachment  of  the  Britijh 
Troops.  Both  Armies  being  drawn  up  and  A  gene- 
ready  to  engage,  the  Roman  Hiftorians,  af-  ralBattle. 
ter  their  ufual  Cuftom,  frame  a  Speech  for 
the  Britijh  General,  which  he  is  fuppofed 
to  make  at  the  Head  of  his  Troops,  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  Inducements  that  could  be  thought 
of  to  incite  them  to  defend  their  Liberties, 

Then  they  reprefent  the  furprizing  Difficulty 
of  the  Attack,  fuggefting  at  the  lame  Time, 
that  nothing  could  withftand  the  Bravery  of 
their  Countrymen,  who  impatiently  demand¬ 
ed  the  Signal  to  fall  on.  In  this  Heat  OJlo- 
rius  leads  them  to  the  Charge,  and  palfed 
the  River  without  any  great  Difficulty  ;  but 
as  he  advanced  towards  the  Ramparts,  or 
Heaps  of  Stones  upon  the  Hill,  feveral  of 
his  Men  were  killed  by  the  Britijh  Darts ; 
whereupon  they  made  a  kind  of  Roof  over 
their  Heads  with  their  Shields,  and  foon 
broke  through  the  ill-compa£ted  Stones.  The 
Barbarians  (as  they  ftiled  the  Britons )  retired 
to  the  Tops  of  their  Mountains-,  hither  they 
H  2  were 
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were  purfued  by  the  heavy  as  well  as  light 
armed  Soldiers,  till  at  length  the  Britons  were 
entirely  difperfed,  and  the  Wife,  Daughter, 
and  Brothers  of  Caraffiacus  were  made  Prifo- 
Cara&a-  ners  »  Car  abacus  alfo,  who  fled  to  Carthif- 
mmade  mandua ,  Queen  of  the  *  Brig  tint  e's  for  Protedli- 
prifoner,  0n,  was  delivered  bound  to  the  Conqueror  in 
A-D-  the  Ninth  Year,  or  as  others  fay  the  Seventh, 

*York~  after  the  Commencement  of  the  laft  Britijh 
Jbire.  War 

This  was  efteemed  a  very  remarkable  Vic¬ 
tory  :  The  Name  of  CaraBaxus  was  become 
famous  even  in  Romo  itfelf,  by  the  long  Op- 
pofition  he  made  to  the  Roman  Power  •,  and 
as  much  muft  be  attributed  to  the  Situation 
of  his  Country  •,  yet  we  ought  not  to  deprive 
him  of  the  Glory  that  is  due  to  his  Bravery 
and  Conduft  for  with  naked  Men  to  with- 
ftand  the  Efforts  of  the  Roman  General  and 
his  Legions,  compleatly  arm’d  and  bred  up 
in  War,  for  Seven  Years,  required  no  fmall 
Addrefs :  There  are  few  Countries  that  made 
fo  no  noble  a  Reftftance.  But  to  return  to 
our  Hiftory. 

Led  in  When  CaraBacus  was  brought  to  Rome , 
Triumph  the  People  were  fummon’d  to  attend  as  on 
to  Rome,  fome  folemn  Occafion  •,  and  the  Pretorian 
Cohorts  ftood  to  their  Arms,  Firft  came  the 
King’s  Servants,  then  the  Spoils  taken  in 
War  ;  after  thefe  the  Brothers,  the  Wife  and 
Daughter  of  Car  aft  ami  y  and  laft  of  all  the 
King  himfelf.  All  of  them  appeared  de- 
je&ed  at  their  approaching  Fate,  except  Ca- 
raftacus  but  he  neither  in  his  Countenance, 
Words,  or  Acftions,  exprefs’d  any  kind  of 
Fear  or  bafe  Submiifion  -,  but  (landing  before 
the  Tribunal  of  Claudius,  is  faid  to  have 
fpoken  to  this  effedl :  ‘  If  my  Mind,  Ctefar , 
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4  had  been  as  moderate  in  my  Profperity,  as 
4  my  Birth  and  Dignity  was  eminent,  I 
4  might  have  come  into  this  City  a  Friend 
4  rather  than  a  Captive  •,  nor  could’ft  thou 
4  have  difdain’d  one  for  a  Confederate  whofe 
4  Defcent  was  fo  Noble,  and  who  ruled  lb 
4  many  Nations.  My  prefent  Condition,  to 
4  me  Difgraceful,  to  thee  is  Glorious.  I 
4  had  Riches,  Men,  Arms,  and  Horfes  ;  no 
4  wonder  that  I  contended  to  preferve  them. 
4  But  if  Fate  has  decreed  the  Empire  yours, 

4  We  among  the  reft,  muft  fall  under  your 
4  Subjection.  Had  I  fubmitted  fooner  my 
4  Misfortunes  had  been  lefs  Confpicuous,  and 
4  your  Conqueft  lefs  Glorious.  If  you  pro- 
4  ceed  Capitally  againft  us  and  deprive  us  of 
4  our  Lives,  both  will  foon  be  forgotten : 

4  But  if  you  fuffer  us  to  live,  we  Khali  re- 
4  main  eternal  Examples  of  your  Clemency.’ 
Ctzfnr ,  moved  with  the  noble  Behaviour  of 
the  Royal  Captive,  pardon’d  him  and  the 
reft  of  the  Prifoners ;  who  being  unbound, 
in  a  molt  fubmifllve  manner  return’d  him 
their  Thanks  :  And  afterwards  paid  the  like 
Compliments  to  Agripina  the  Emprefs,  who 
fate  there  in  State.  A  new  and  detefted 
Sight,  fays  the  Hiftorian,  to  the  manly  Eyes 
of  the  Romans ;  that  a  Woman  fhould  fit  in 
Publick  in  all  her  Female  Pride,  furround- 
pd  by  Enfigns  and  armed  Cohorts :  But  Ihe 
was  look’d  upon  as  an  Afiociate  in  that  Em¬ 
pire,  which  had  been  founded  by  her  An- 
ceftors.  The  Patricians,  it  feems,  alfo  made 
Speeches  upon  the  Captivity  of  Caraffa'cus, 
afierting  it  to  be  no  lefs  glorious  than  P. 
Scipio's  prefenting  Cyphax ,  L.  Paulus ,  Perfes , 
and  other  Generals  bringing  the  greateft  con¬ 
quer’d  Kings  to  Rome  in  Chains.  A  Tri¬ 
umph 
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umph  alfo  was  decreed  OJiorius  ;  but  the  fame 
good  Fortune  did  not  attend  him  afterwards : 
Whether  it  was  that  Car  abacus  being  fub- 
dued,  the  Romans  did  not  exped  any  confi- 
derable  Oppofition  and  negleded  the  War, 
or  that  the  Britons  became  more  united  and 
determined  to  revenge  the  Misfortunes  of 
their  Prince:  They  fell  upon  the  Roman 
Prefed:  in  his  Camp,  who  was  appointed  to 
ered  Fortrefies  and  leave  Garrifons  in  proper 
Places  among  the  Silures  ■,  and  unlefs  a  Rein¬ 
forcement  had  come  to  their  Affiftance  from 
the  Neighbouring  Garrifons,  they  had  been 
entirely  cut  off ;  as  it  was,  the  Prefed  and 
eight  Centurians,  with  many  of  their  braveft 
Men  loft  their  Lives.  It  was  not  long  af¬ 
ter  that  they  fell  upon  the  Roman  Foragers, 
and  defeated  their  Guard,  and  though  Oftori- 
us  commanded  feveral  Cohorts  to  reinforce 
them  ;  they  were  not  able  to  ftand  the  Shock, 
till  they  were  fupported  by  the  Legions, 
which  gave  the  Vidory  to  the  Romans ,  but 
the  Night  coming  on  the  Britons  received  no 
great  Lofs. 

There  were  afterwards  feveral  fmart  Skir- 
xnifhes  between  their  Parties  in  Woods  and 
Moraftes,  being  drawn  out  either  in  Hopes 
of  Plunder  or  Revenge,  fometimes  with, 
and  fometimes  without  their  Officers,  fo  that 
it  look’d  more  like  Robbery  than  a  declar’d 
War.  The  Silures,  ’tis  faid,  were  moreexaf- 
perated  than  any  other  People,  occafion’d  by 
an  Expreffion  of  the  Emperor’s,  That  he 
would  root  out  the  very  Name  of  them.  They 
furpriz’d  and  defeated  two  Cohorts,  who  for 
the  fake  of  Plunder,  had  advanced  too  far 
into  the  Country,  and  having  difpofed  of 
their  Spoils  and  Prifoners  in  the  Neighbouring 

Countries 
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Countries,  drew  them  into  a  Revolt.  Thefe  OJlorins 
Misfortunes  coming  fo  thick  one  upon  the  dies. 
Neck  of  the  other,  are  thought  to  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Death  of  OJlorious  the  Roman 
General,  who  could  not  bear  to  fee  thofe 
Lawrels  faded  he  had  reaped  in  the  beginning 
of  his  Command.  The  Enemy  rejoiced,  as 
for  a  Vidtory,  that  they  had  worn  out  fo 
great  a  General. 

A .  Didius  was  appointed  to  fucceed  OJlorius  Didius 
in  Britain ,  where  he  found  the  Roman  Affairs  fucceeds 
in  fome  Diftradtion,  the  Legion  of  Manlius  him. 
Valens  having  been  defeated ;  though  the 
Adtion  it  feems  had  been  magnified  by  the 
Britans  to  terrifie  the  new  General  on  his  ar¬ 
rival.  Nor  did  he  endeavour  to  leffen  the 
Report,  that  he  might  gain  the  greater  Re¬ 
putation,  by  reducing  an  Enemy  that  ap¬ 
peared  fo  formidable  :  Or  in  Cafe  he  did  not 
meet  with  Succefs,  might  be  the  better  able 
to  account  for  it.  The  Silures  continued  to 
infeft  the  Roman  Pale,  till  Didius  by  the 
ftrong  Parties  he  fent  out,  compelled  them 
to  retire  to  their  Mountains.  Venutius  a 
Prince  of  the  *  Brigantes ,  now  commanded  *  Tork- 
the  Britons :  He  was  the  Hufband  of  Queen  jhire. 
Carthifmandua  who  betrayed  Car  abacus  to  Venutius 
the  Romans  •,  fhe  by  the  Merit  of  that  Adti- 
on  prefuming  on  the  Protedtion  of  the  Ro-  ® ri~ 

man  General,  elop’d  from  her  Hufband,  and  tons‘ 
took  Vellocatus  one  of  his  Gentlemen  to  her 
Bed.  This  infamous  Adtion  was  not  only  at¬ 
tended  with  the  Refentment  of  her  Hufband, 
but  the  Revolt  of  almoft  all  her  Subjedts ; 
whereupon  fhe  implored  the  Roman  Aid,  and 
by  their  Affiflance  efcaped  her  Hufband’s 
Fury.  Venutius ,  provoked  that  the  Romans 
fhould  intermeddle  in  his  Domeftick  Affairs, 

and 
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and  proted  an  Adultrefs  againft  him,  though 
he  was  formerly  their  A llie,  broke  out  into 
open  War,  affembling  the  Britons  from  eve¬ 
ry  Part  of  the  Country,  who  were  highly  in- 
cenfed  with  the  repeated  Injuries  they  receiv’d 
from  the  Roman  Officers.  Didius  being  grown 
old  and  laden  with  Honours,  carried  on  the 
War  by  his  Generals,  who  did  little  more 
than  maintain  their  Ground  againft  the  In- 
curfions  of  the  Britons.  Verannius  was  fent 
by  the  Emperor  Nero  to  command  in  Britain , 
after  Didius :  He  marched  againft  the  Silures 
foon  after  his  Arrival,  and  engaged  thefn 
with  fome  Succefs,  but  died  in  the  firft  Year 
of  his  Government,  declaring  by  his  Will 
that  he  would  have  made  a  compleat  Conqueft 
of  the  Ifland,  if  he  had  lived  two  Years  long¬ 
er.  To  him  fucceeded  Suetonius  Paulinas, 
efteem’d  one  of  the  belt  Soldiers  of  the  Age, 
and  for  two  Years  together  carried  on  the 
War  with  great  Succefs.  Then  he  prepared 
to  attack  the  Ifle  of  Angle  fey,  which  had  fent 
Reinforcements  to  the  Silures ,  and  was  the 
conftant  Retreat  of  all  the  Dilaffedted  :  He 
built  him  therefore  a  great  Number  of  Flat- 
bottom’d  Boats,  to  tranfport  the  Foot,  and 
his  Horfe  either  forded  the  Paffage  or  fwam 
over.  The  Enemies  Troops  were  drawn  up 
on  the  oppofite  Shore  to  receive  them,  and 
Numbers  of  Women  with  Firebrands  in  their 
Hands,  and  their  Hair  loole  upon  their  Shoul¬ 
ders,  ran  up  and  down  the  Britifh  Camp  like 
fo  many  Furies  :  The  Druids  their  Priefts  al- 
fo  lifting  up  their  Hands  to  Heaven,  uttered 
the  moft  dreadful  Curies  againft  their  Ene¬ 
mies  as  they  advanced,  at  which  the  Roman 
Soldiers  flood  amazed  to  that  Degree,  ’tis 
faid,  that  they  negledled  their  Defence  i 

till 
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till  awakened  and  incited  by  their  Generals 
to  mind  their  Duty,  and  not  be  terrified  by 
a  Company  of  fopliffi  Women  and  Priefts. 
{ Here  I  doubt  great  Allowances  muft  be 
made  for  the  Hiftorian’s  Poetical  Vein,  for 
wg  muft  not  only  fuppofe  that  the  Romm 
Soldiers  were  fuperftitious  to  a  very  high 
Degree,  to  be  in  the  Confufion  they  are  re¬ 
presented,  but  that  they  were  hitherto  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Britijh  Cuftoms,  though 
.they  had  dwelt  fo  long  among  them. )  The 
Soldiers  being  recovered  from  their  Confter- 
ifiation,  attacked.  zheBritms  and-defeated  them, 
throwing  them  into  the  Fires  they  had  pre¬ 
pared  lor  their  Sacrifices :  Garrifons  were  af¬ 
terwards  plac’d  in  their  Xowns,  and  their 
Groves  cut  down  where  their  Altars  ufed  to 
frnoak,  ’tis  faid,  with  the  Blood  o,f  their 
Captives,  and  where  they  confuftcd  the  Gods 
by  inipe.dting  the  lintrails  of  Men. 

While  Suetonius  was  engag’d  in  this  re¬ 
mote  War  againft  the  People  . Anglefey 
he  received  Advice  of  a  general  Revolt  of 
the  Iceni  j  their  King  Prajutagus ,  -it  feem?,' 
dying  .poflefted  of  great  Wealth,  the  better 
to  fecure  it  to  his  Family,  had  left  Qcejjzr 
Coheir  with  his  two  Daughters ;  but  the 
Centurions  and  Roman  .Officers,  under  Pre¬ 
tence  of  Purveying  and  taking  FoiTcffion  of 
the  Empqror’s  new  Inheritance,  plundered 
the  Palace  ,of  the  Deceafed  King,  beat  and 
ahufed  Boadkea  his  Widow,  and  rayifh’d  his 
Daughters  ;j  the  Grandees  of  the  Kingdom 
were  turned  out  of  their  Paternal  Eftates, 
the  Peoples  Goods  were  confifcated,  and  the 
whple  Royal  Family  treated  .after  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  Slaves  or  Pr.ifoners  takeu  in  War : 
The  Colony  of  Camalodunum  in  particular 
Vo  l.  XVI.  I  treat- 
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treated  the  Natives  with  all  imaginable  In¬ 
ference. 

With  thefe  Indignities  and  Barbarities  the 
whole  Nation  was  fo  provoked,  that  they 
unanimoufly  had  recourfe  to  Arms,  entring 
into  a  Confederacy  with  the  *  'Trinobantes  and 
other  People  who  had  fuffered  in  like  man¬ 
lier.  The  Temple  erected  to  Claudius ,  was 
looked  on  by  the  Britons  with  an  evil  Eye, 
and  deemed  a  Monument  of  their  Slavery, 
for  the  Priefts  under  Pretence  of  furnifhing 
their  Houfe,  and  providing  for  the  Solemni¬ 
zation  of  their  Divine  Worfhip,  plundered 
the  Neighbouring  People  of  their  Goods. 
Catus  Decianus ,  the  Roman  Procurator,  alfo 
declared  the  Eltates  of  the  Britons  to  be  fub- 
jedt  to  Confifcation,  notwithstanding  the  Em¬ 
peror  Claudius  had  confirm’d  the  People  in 
the  quiet  Poffefiion  of  them. 

Seneca  the  Fhilofopher  alfo  about  this 
time,  ’tis  faid,  recall’d  valt  Sums  of  Money 
he  had  lent  among  the  Britons ,  extorting 
from  them  an  extravagant  Intereft  for  the 
Loan  of  it. 

Here  the  Roman  Hiftorians,  according  to 
the  Supefftition  of  thofe  Times,  entertain  us 
with  Prodigies  and  Prognofticks  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  Troubles :  The  Image  of  Vidto- 
ry  erected  at  Camalodunum  fell  down  without 
any  apparent  Caufie,  and  turned  its  Back  as 
if  yielding  to  the  Enemy  *,  Women  in  Ex- 
tafies  foretold  the  enfuing  Calamities,  bar¬ 
barous  Noifes  were  heard  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  and  Howlirtgs  in  the  Theatre,  the 
Ocean  appeared  like  Blood,  and  at  the  Tide 
of  Ebb,  the  Shapes  of  human  Bodies  were 
found  imprinted  on  the  Sand. 
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Camalodunum ,  the  chief  Colony  of  the 
Romans ,  was  but  flightly  fortified  at  this 
time  againft  this  Place  therefore  the  Bri¬ 
tons  firft  bent  their  Fury.  The  number  of 
the  Soldiers  in  Garrifon  there  was  very  fmall, 
and  Catus  Decianus  the  Procurator,  to  whom 
they  fent  for  Relief,  could  fpare  them  but 
two  hundred  Men :  The  Soldiers  retired  in¬ 
to  the  Temple,  as  the  Place  of  greateft 
Strength,  where  they  defended  themfelves 
two  Days  *,  but  being  taken  by  Storm,  they 
were  all  put  to  the  Sword ;  the  Temple 
of  Claudius  demolifhed,  and  the  Town 
plunder’d  and  burnt.  From  hence  the  Bri¬ 
tons  march’d  to  meet  Fetus  Cerealis ,  who 
was  coming  to  the  Relief  of  Camalodunum 
with  the  ninth  Legion  •,  him  they  defeated, 
cutting  moft  of  the  Legion  in  Pieces,  their 
Commander  efcaping  by  the  Swiftnefs  of 
his  Horfe  to  the  Roman  Camp,  where  with 
fome  Difficulty  he  defended  himfelf ;  and 
Catus  Decianus ,  whofe  Rapine  had  occafioned 
the  Infurredftion,  fled  into  Gaul,  Suetonius 
receiving  repeated  Advices  of  the  Diftrefs 
the  Roman  Colonies  were  reduced  to,  re¬ 
turned  by  hafty  Marches  towards  London , 
which  was  full  of  Roman  Inhabitants  and 
rich  Merchants,  though  not  term’d  a  Co¬ 
lony  at  that  Time.  Here  the  General 
had  at  firft  determin’d  to  wait  the  approach 
of  the  Enemy,  to  which  he  was  inclin’d 
by  the  Cries  and  Entreaties  of  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  i  but  he  chofe  afterwards  to  aban¬ 
don  the  Town  and  advance  in  fearch  of 
the  Britons ,  taking  with  him  all  that  were 
able  to  bear  Arms  and  were  willing  to 
join  him  ;  and  the  reft,  whom  Sex  or 
Age  rendered  unfit  for  a  Campaign,  were 
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left  behind,  and  foort  after  perifh’d  by  the 
And  Ve~  Fury  of  the  Enemy.  Verulafn,  a  Roman 
ruiam.  free  Town,  undewent  the  fame  Fate  •,  for 
the  Britons  negledting  to  attack  the  Roman 
Caftles  and  Fortreffeg,  fell  upon  the  open 
Wealthy  Towns,  maffacring  no  lefs  than  fe- 
venty  thoufand  Souls.  The  Britons  made  no 
Prifoners,  but  put  all  to  the  Sword,  exerci- 
fing  unheard  of  Cruelties,  if  we  may  credit 
the  Roman  Authors :  They  hang’d  up  Wo¬ 
men  naked*  cutting  off  their  Breads  and 
fanning  them  to  their  Mouths,  as  if  they 
were  devouring  their  own  Flefh,  while  they 
themfelves  feafted  and  rejoy  c’d  in  the  Temple 
of  And  ate ,  the  Goddefs  of  Victory. 

Suetonius  had  with  him  only  the  fourteenth 
Legion,  and  fotne  Standards  of  Horfe,  a- 
mounting  in  the  Whole  to  ten  thoufand  Ve¬ 
terans,  compleatly  arm’d  :  He  chofe  a  Place 
for  the  Engagement  where  the  Enemy  could 
neither  fall  upon  his  Flanks  or  Rear,  ha¬ 
ving  his  Front  towards  a  large  Plain,  where 
the  Britons  were  encamp’d  he  drew  up  his 
Foot  in  the  Center,  and  placed  the  Horfe 
upon  the  Wings,  and  here  he  waited  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Enemy.  The  Britons  without 
any  Order  ranged  about  the  Plain  in  Troops 
and  Companies,  rending  the  Air  with  their 
Shouts  ;  There  Were  not,  according  to  the 
Roman  Account,  lefs  than  two  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  of  them,  and  fo  confident  of  Vi&rory, 
that  they  had  brought  their  Women  with 
them  ( to  fee  the  Slaughter  of  the  Romans,) 
whom  they  placed  in  their  Waggons  on  the 
ComICSa  ^ur£^ef  Side  of  the  Plain.  Boadicea ,  whofe 
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open  Chariot  through  the  Troops  with  her 
two  Daughters,  declaring  the  Ufage  fhe  had 
receiv’d  from  the  Romans ,  and  exciting  the 
Britons  to  revenge  her  Quarrel.  The  Greek 
Hiftorion  Dion  lets  her  on  a  Mount  in  the 
Field  of  Battle  in  a  loofe  Robe,  and  a  Spear 
in  her  Hand,  animating  her  Soldiers ;  fhe 
has  alfo  a  Hare  in  her  Bofom,  which  after 
fome  time  is  let  go  *,  a  Ceremony  which  was 
fuppofed  to  have  fome  Influence  on  the  For¬ 
tune  of  the  Day  :  Then  invoking  the  God- 
defs  Andate  to  profper  her  Arms,  the  Britons 
prepare  to  Charge.  Suetonius  alfo  is  brought 
in  making  a  Speech  to  animate  his  Men, 

But  how  impracticable  Speeches  are  at  fuch 
times,  I  need  not  fuggeft  to  any  confldering 
Man  :  They  are  ufually  drawn  up  by  Hifto- 
rians  tq  give  us  wrong  Impreflions.  The 
Britons  were  to  be  reprefented  this  Day  as  a 
barbarous  diftraCted  Rout ;  while  the  Con¬ 
duct  and  Bravery  of  the  Romans  is  fet  in  the 
ftrongeft  Light ;  and  indeed  from  a  fudden 
InfurreCtion  as  this  was,  to  which  the  Peo¬ 
ple  were  driven  by  the  barbarous  Opprefll- 
ons  of  the  Romans ,  having  no  fkilful  Com¬ 
manders  or  Difciplin’d  Troops,  much  Order 
was  not  to  be  expeCted  on  the  Britijh  fide, 
nor  do  I  apprehend  it  any  mighty  Exploit  for 
ten  thoufand  Veteran  Soldiers  to  difperfe  fuch 
a  Hairbrain’d  Rabble  as  the  Romans  repre- 
fent  them.  The  People  might  be  moved 
with  the  Wrongs  themfelves  and  their  Queen 
had  fuffered  •,  and  (according  to  the  Accounts 
of  their  Enemies)  had  abundance  of  Juftice 
pn  their  Side ;  but  Juftice  is  often  too  weak 
a  Defence  againft  regular  Forces,  which  ufu¬ 
ally  gain  their  Point,  let  their  Caufe  be  never 
fo  bad.  But  to  proceed. 
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Vi&ory  Suetonius ,  unmoved  at  the  Shouts  and 

gained  Threats  of  the  Enemy,  flood  firm  and  re- 
by  Sue -  cejved  their  Charge  ;  after  which  the  Britons 
founts.  foon  difperfed,  and  he  had  little  to  do  but  to 
purfue  them  :  The  Slaughter  was  very  great, 
the  Romans  did  not  fpare  even  the  Women, 
’tis  faid,  infomuch  that  fourfcore  thoufand 
died  by  the  Sword  that  Day,  while  the  Ro- 
mans  did  not  lofe  above  four  hundred  Men, 
according  to  their  own  Hiflorians.  Boadicea 
poifoned  herfelf,  as  fome  write  j  others  fay 
ihe  died  a  natural  Death,  but  all  agree  fhe 
did  not  long  furvive  the  Battle. 

Suetonius  was  foon  after  reinforc’d  from 
Germany  with  ten  thoufand  Foot  and  a  thou¬ 
fand  Horfe,  and  kept  3.  very  fevere  Hand 
over  the  Britons  ;  and  what  was  an  Addition 
to  their  Misfortunes,  they  were  grievoufly 
afflidted  with  Famine,  having  negledted  to 
Manure  their  Grounds  during  the  Infurreiti- 
on.  Jidius  Clafficanus ,  who  fucceeded  Deci- 
anus  in  the  Office  of  Procurator,  charges 
Suetonius  with  unreafanable  Severities  againft 
the  Britons  ;  and  in  his  Difpatches  to  Rome 
infinuated,  that  this  Conduit  would  in  all 
probability  perpetuate  the  War  j  whereupon 
Polycletus ,  a  Courtier,  was  fent  over  into  Bri- 
tian  by  Nero  to  examine  the  Complaint,  who 
reprov’d  Suetonius ,  and  advifed  him  to  a 

milder  Adminiflration.  Not  long  after,  Sue¬ 
tonius  lofing  fome  Galleys  upon  the  Coafl, 
Petroni-  was  Commanded  to  refign  his  Government  to 
■usTur-  Petronius  Turpihanus.  This  Gentleman  prov’d 
fill  anus  much  more  Indulgent  to  the  Britons ;  and 
fucceeds  having  compofed  and  calm’d  their  Spirits,  re- 
Suetoni-  figned  his  Poll  to  Trebellius  Maximus ,  not 
m'  entring  upon  any  Aition  during  his  Admini- 
ftration. 
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T rebellius  followed  the  Steps  of  his  Prede-  'Trcbelli- 
ceffor,  terming  his  Remiffnefs  and  want  of  #*• 
Difcipline,  gentle  Government  *,  which  occa- 
fion’d  an  intolerable  Licentioufnefs  and  Dif- 
order  in  his  Camp.  The  Soldiers  were  in¬ 
cens’d  againft  him  alfo  on  account  of  his  Co- 
vetoufnefs,  and  a  Civil  War  breaking  out  in 
the  Empire,  Roffius  Ccelius ,  the  Legate  of  a 
Legion,  being  of  a  different  Party,  fo  incited 
the  Soldiers  againft  1’rebellius ,  that  he  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  fly  into  Germany  for  Protedlion. 

Ccelius  and  the  Legate  of  another  Legion, 
who  were  in  the  Intereft  of  the  then  Emperor 
Vitellius ,  took  upon  them  the  Adminiftration, 
till  Vitellius  fent  over  Veffius  Bolanus  to  Com-  VeFtius 
mand  in  Britain.  This  Gentleman  contented  Bolonm 
himfelf  with  keeping  the  Province  quiet,  com- 
without  entering  upon  any  new  Enterprize  mands  in 
againft  the  unconquered  Britons  and  is  Britain. 
charged  by  fome  Writers  with  Sloth  and 
Negledt  of  Difcipline,  as  well  as  his  Pre- 
decefiors. 

Petilius  Cerealis ,  of  Confular  Dignity,  was  <petilius 
appointed  by  Vefyafian  to  fucceed  in  the  Cerealis . 
Government  of  Britain ;  He  had  feveral 
fharp  Encounters  with  the  *  Brigantes ;  for  *  Fork* 
Venutius  had  even  till  this  time,  it  feems,  {hire. 
maintained  his  Ground  there  againft  the  Ro¬ 
mans  *,  great  part  of  the  Roman  Forces  ha¬ 
ving  been  commanded  out  of  Britain ,  either 
by  Otho  or  Vitellius ,  when  they  contended 
for  the  Empire. 

Julius  Frontinus  fucceeded  Cerealis ,  who  Julius 
by  reducing  the  *  Silures  and  driving  them  Front F 
from  their  ftrongeft  Retreats  in  the  Moun-  ^ us • 
tains  obtained  abundance  of  Honour :  But 
Julius  Agricola ,  whom  Vefpafian  fent  hither  y?  A, 
in  his  laft  Year,  having  been  bred  up  in  the  c“n. 
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inands  in  Britijh  Wars,  extended  the  Roman  Conquefts 
“Britain*  in  this  Ifland  beyond  any  of  his  Predeceffors. 
A-lD-l  9-  A  little  before  his  Arrival,  the  *  Ordovices 
*  North  cut  0{f  a  Body  of  Roman  Horfe,  which 
Wales.  was  qUartere(i  amongft  them :  Agricola , 
though  it  was  the  latter  End  of  the  Sum- 
.mer,  and  the  Forces  lay  diiperfed  about 
the  Province,  affembled  a  Body  of  Troops, 
and  marched  direCtly  againft  the  Ordovices, 
whom  he  beat  from  their  Hills,  and  almoft 
extirpated  the  whole  Nation.  From  thence 
he  marched  to  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey,  where 
not  flaying  for  Boats  he  commanded  fome  of 
the  Auxiliaries  to  fwim  over  the  Sea  ;  which 
•  fo  terrified  that  People,  that  he  foon  corn- 
pleated  the  Reduction  of  it.  Thefe  two  Ac¬ 
tions  railed  his  Reputation  to  a  very  great 
Height :  The  Britons  were  amazed  to  fee 
him,  at  the  very  Entrance- upon  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  when  the  time  is  ufually  taken  up  in 
Compliments  and  congratulatory  Addreffes, 
make  fo  confiderable  a  Progrefs. 

Th cBri-  But  Agricola  was  not  more  famed  for  his 
tons  ConduCt  in  War,  than  for  removing  the  Qc- 
treated  cafions  of  it :  He  .began  with  the  Reforma- 
with  Hu\non  of  his  own  Court,  and  would  not  fuffer 
mamty.  Attendants  or  Officers  to  intermeddle 
with  or  influence  publick  Affairs  :  He  took 
Care  that  the  Taxes  and  Tribute  fhould  be 
equitably  and  proportionably  affefs’d  ;  re- 
ilrain’d  the  Extortions  and  Encroachments -of 
his  Collectors,  which  were  heavier  than  the 
Taxes  themfelves,  and  by  this  Means  brought 
Peace  into  fome  Reputation,  which  before, 
by  the  Negligence  and  Corruptions  of  former 
Governors,  had  been  hitherto  as  much  dreaded 
by  the  Britons  as  a  State  of  War. 
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The  Emperor  Veflpaflan  dying  about  this 
time,  his  SuccelTor  Titus  confirm’d  Agricola 
in  his  Command  ;  who  taking  the  Field  the 
following  Summer,  fo  harrafs’d  the  Enemy, 
that  he  left  them  fcarce  any  Retreat :  But 
after  he  had  fufficiently  terrify’d  the  Britons , 
and  fhewn  them  that  it  was  to  little  purpofe 
to  refill  the  Roman  Arms,  he  fo  allur’d  them 
with  the  Mildnefs  of  his  Government,  that 
many  diftant  Cities,  without  Compulfion, 


Arts,  and  introduc’d  the  Latin  Eloquence  : 
The  Gown  and  other  Roman  Falhions  were 
imitated,  a  voluptuous  Life  was  indulg’d, 
and  the  Britons  had  their  Bagnio’s,  their 
Shews  and  elegant  Entertainments  as  well  as 
the  Romans.  Thefe  were  encourag’d  to  in- 
1  duce  them  to  forget  their  native  Fiercenefs, 
and  more  readily  fubmit  to  the  Roman  Yoke  •, 
it  being  an  approv’d  Maxim,  that  the  readiefll 
way  to  enjlave  a  People ,  is  to  debauch  their 
Morals ,  and  to  amufe  them  with  Shews  and 
Trifles ,  while  you  are  flapping  the  Foundations 
ofl  their  Liberties. 

Agricola ,  in  the  third  Year  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  difeover’d  Nations  before  unknown  to 
the  Romans ,  advancing  Northward  as  far  as 
the  Bay  of  TdUs ,  or  Tweed ,  without  being 
ltiolefted  by  the  Britons.  He  erebled  Forts 
to  fecure  his  Conquefts  as  he  mov’d  forwards, 
and  the  Places  he  built  them  in  were  fo  fkil- 
fully  chofen,  according  to  T acitus ,  that  none 
of  them  were  ever  taken  or  furrender’d  to  the 
Enemy.  But  furely  Agricola  was  very  happy 
in  having  fo  Friendly  an  Hiftorian  to  record 
his  Actions  ;  for  whether  in  Peace  or  War, 
Vol.  XVI.  K  we 


came  and  fubmitted  to  him.  He  put  the 
People  upon  building  and  improving  their  4n4. 
Houfes  and  Lands,  encourag’d  the  Liberal  civ^'z d 
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we  find  this  General  ever  afting  with  the 
greateft  Wifdom  and  Prudence  ;  and  fo  ex¬ 
ceeding  good,  fo  juft  and  temperate,  that 
one  wou’d  be  tempted  to  think  the  Hiftorian 
was  defcribing  what  a  Great  Man  ought  to 
be,  rather  than  what  he  really  was.  Molt 
Writers  have  their  Heroes,  ’tis  obferv’d,  but 
if  they  would  fuffer  them  to  have  fome  few 
of  the  Failings  incident  to  Human  Nature, 
their  Relations  wou’d  have  a  greater  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Truth.  If  Agricola  had  half  thofe 
Qualifications  his  Son  Eacitus  relates,  he  was 
certainly  a  very  great  Man.  But  to  proceed. 
Agricola  plac’d  ftrong  Garrifons  in  the  Forts 
he  had  ereCted,  whereby  he  prevented  the 
Excurfions  of  the  Enemy  during  the  Winter  ; 
for  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  before,  to 
recover  in  Winter  what  they  had  loft  in 
Summer.  The  fourth  Summer  was  taken  up 
in  fettling  the  Government  of  thofe  Countries 
he  had  reduc’d,  and  erecting  Forts  upon  that 
Neck  of  Land  between  the  Friths  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Dunbriton ,  the  Enemy  being  dri¬ 
ven  as  it  were  into  another  Ifland.  In  this 
fifth  Year  he  firft  made  ufe  of  his  Fleet,  and 
as  fome  imagine,  difcover’d  the  Orcades  on 
the  North  of  Scotland  •,  but  it  is  certain  he 
made  himfelf  Mafter  of  that  part  of  the  Coaft 
of  Scotland  neareft  Ireland ,  which,  ’tis  obfer- 
ved,  he  had  fome  Thoughts  of  reducing,  by 
the  Entertainment  he  gave  to  one  of  the  Irijh 
Princes,  who  was  driven  from  his  Country, 
and  defir’d  the  Protection  of  the  Romans. 

The  following  Summer  it  being  rumour’d, 
that  all  the  Nations  beyond  Bodotria ,  ( Edin- 
burgh-Frith )  were  in  Motion,  and  intended 
to  attack  the  Roman  Army,  Agricola  order’d 
his  Fleet  to  fail  along  the  Coaft  as  he  advan¬ 
ce  d^t 
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ced,  to  affift  the  Land-Forces  ;  and  here  in 
the  Evening,  when  the  Fleet  was  at  Anchor 
and  the  Army  encamp’d,  the  Mariners  often 
came  on  Shore,  and  intermixing  with  the 
Troops,  they  related  their  refpedtive  Adven¬ 
tures.  You  fhould  hear  the  Landmen,  fays 
Tacitus,  defcribing  the  difficult  Afcent  to  the 
Woods  and  Mountains,  while  the  Sailors  re¬ 
lated  the  Storms  and  Tempefts  they  had  been 
in  :  the  one  talk’d  of  fubduing  the  Country, 
the  other  of  enlarging  the  Dominion  of  the 
Sea  :  and  by  fuch  Difcourfes,  fir’d  each 
other  with  a  glorious  Emulation. 

The  Roman  Fleet  ftruck  the  Britons  with 
Terror  :  They  did  not  however  negledl  their 
Defence,  but  affembled  their  Forces  and  at¬ 
tack’d  feveral  of  the  Roman  Fortreffes.  Agri¬ 
cola  obferving  that  the  Britons  divided  their 
Forces  into  feveral  fmall  Bodies,  divided  his 
Army  alfo  into  three  parts  j  which  the  Ene¬ 
my  underftanding,  on  a  fudden  joined  all 
their  Forces,  and  fell  upon  the  ninth  Legion 
in  their  Camp  at  Midnight,  doing  great 
Execution  before  the  Romans  were  well  awake : 

But  Agricola  by  his  Spies  having  Intelligence 
of  the  March  of  the  Britons ,  follow’d  them 
clofe  at  the  Heels,  fo  that  by  Break  of  Day 
the  Roman  Standards  appear’d  on  every  fide  : 

The  Difpute  was  very  fharp  in  the  narrow 
Paffages  to  the  Camp,  but  the  Britons  were 
defeated,  and  compell’d  to  retire  to  their 
Bogs  and  Mountains.  The  Roman  Soldiers, 
who  juft  before  were  ready  to  mutiny  upon 
their  marching  fo  far  Northward,  upon  this 
Succefs  defir’d  their  Generals  would  lead  them 
to  the  utmoft  Bounds  of  Britain  while  the 
Enemy  afcribing  their  Defeat  more  to  the 
Stratagems  of  the  General  than  the  Strength 
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of  his  Forces,  prepar’d  again  to  meet  him  in 
the  Field  :  They  fummon’d  all  that  were 
able  to  bear  Arms,  and  having  fecur’d  their 
Families  in  Places  leaf!;  expos’d,  oblig’d 
themfelves  at  their  Sacrifices  and  folemn 
Meetings,  to  make  their  utmoft  Efforts 
againfl  the  common  Enemy. 

'Britain  About  this  time  a  German  Cohort  having 
firft  dif-  kill’d  their  Centurion,  and  feveral  other  Ro- 
cover’d  man  Officers,  to  efcape  the  Hands  of  Juftice, 
to  be  an  feiz’d  on  three  final  1  Yeffels  upon  the  Coaft, 
Hland.  and  pUt  to  5ea  jn  tiiem  without  a  Pilot  •,  they 
were  driven  upon  the  Shores  of  Britain ,  and 
carry ’d  as  far  North  as  the  Or  cades.  Thefe 
Deferters  firft  brought  certain  Intelligence  to 
the  Romans ,  that  Britain  was  an  Ifland. 

The  following  Summer  Agricola  having 
fent  his  Fleet  to  the  Coaft  of  Scotland  before 
him,  to  alarm  and  diftradt  the  Enemy,  be¬ 
gun  his  March  to  the  North  with  a  good 
Army,  in  which  he  entertain’d  feveral  Britons 
belonging  to  the  Roman  Colonies,  of  whofe 
Fidelity  he  was  well  affur’d.  He  found  the 
Enemy  encamp’d  on  the  Mountain  Grampius , 
( Grainjbrane-Hill  in  the  County  of  Marr)  to. 
Galgacus  number  of  thirty  thoufand  Men,  com- 
Com-  manded  by  Galgacus ,  one  of  their  Princes, 
mancis  q^he  jgoman  Hiftorian  here  prefents  us  with  a 
Tritons  Speech  of  each  of  the  Generals  to  animate 
A  2X  84.  t^eit  Men,  containing  fuch  Inducements  as 
he  apprehended  moft  likely  to  prevail  with 
them  to  do  their  Duty.  He  proceeds  to 
acquaint  us,  that  the  firft  Line  of  Agricola’s,. 
Army  was  compos’d  of  eight  thoufand  Auxi¬ 
liary  Foot,  and  that  he  had  three  thoufand 
Horfe  upon  the  Wings  •,  that  the  Roman 
Legions  compos’d  the  iecond  Line,  with 
whom  he  did  not  propofe  to  engage,  uiftefs 
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there  was  a  Necefllty  for  it.  For  the  Romans, 
it  feems,  never  expos’d  their  National  Forces 
in  the  Front  of  the  Battle  ;  fo  careful  were 
they  of  the  Lives  of  their  Citizens  ;  whereas 
in  our  Wars  the  National  Troops  always  take 
the  moll  hazardous,  as  being  the  molt  ho¬ 
nourable  Poll:,  and  the  T roops  we  have  the 
leaft  refpedt  for  are  ever  the  lead  expos’d : 

Our  Generals  however  ule  the  fame  Caution 
that  the  wife  Agricola  did,  placing  themfelves 
in  the  Rear  with  the  Body  of  Referye,  that 
they  may  obferve  what  Advantages  are  to  be 
made,  and  relieve  thofe  who  are  hardeft 
prefs’d. 

The  Britijh  Foot  were  drawn  up  on  the  The  Ro¬ 
hde.  of  the  Hill,  and  made  as  great  an  Ap-  mans  ob- 
pearance  as  they  could,  in  order  to  terrify  tain  a 
their  Enemies  with  their  Numbers  their  Vi&ory, 
Horfe  and  Chariots  fcour’d  over  the  Plain 
between  the  two  Armies,  which  rung  with 
the  Noife  of  them.  Agricola  having  order’d 
his  Front  to  be  extended,  that  the  Enemy 
might  not  flank  him,  alighted  from  his  Horfe, 
and  Handing  at  the  Head  of  the  Legions, 
made  a  Signal  to  begin  the  Charge.  The 
two  Armies  fought  for  fome  time  at  a  diftance 
with  their  Darts  and  Arrows,  till  Agricola 
commanded  three  Cohorts  of  Batavians  to 
advance  and  engage  the  Britons  in  a  clofer 
Fight,  whofe  Spears  and  pointed  Swords  gave 
them  a  great  Advantage  of  the  Britons ,  and 
compell’d  them  to  retire  :  The  Britijh  Horfe 
and  Chariots  not  being  able  to  make  any 
Impreffion  on  the  Romans ,  were  difpers’d, 
and  fell  in  among  their  own  Foot,  where  they 
did  more  Mifchief  than  the  Enemy. 

The  Britons  on  the  Tops  of  the  Hills  who 
had  not  yet  engag’d,  obferving  the  fmall 
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Numbers  of  the  Romans  which  charg’d  their 
Forces,  were  about  to  furround  them,  when 
Agricola  detach’d  four  Troops  of  Horfe  from 
the  Body  of  Referve,  which  foon  compell’d 
them  to  retire,  and  a  total  Rout  immediately 
follow’d.  Of  the  Britons  were  kill’d  about 
i  oooo,  and  of  the  Romans  not  above  340, 
among  whom  the  moil  confiderable  was 
Aulus  Atticus ,  Prefect  of  a  Cohort,  who  by 
his  own  youthful  Heat,  and  the  Fiercenefs  of 
his  Horfe,  was  carried  away  among  the 
thickeft  of  the  Enemy.  The  Night  coming 
on,  the  Britons  fled  to  the  Woods  and  inac- 
ceflible  part  of  the  Country,  not  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  keep  together  in  a  Body  :  They  burnt 
and  deftroy’d  their  own  Houfes  in  their  Re¬ 
treat,  fo  that  the  next  Morning  the  Romans 
obferv’d  all  the  Country  to  be  in  a  Smoak, 
but  not  a  Man  to  be  found.  It  being  now 
the  latter  end  of  the  Summer,  Agricola  led  his 
Army  to  the  Country  of  the  Horefii ,  (which 
fome  take  to  be  the  People  of  Angus  upon  the 
T ay,  in  the  Eaftern  part  of  Scotland  ;  others 
take  them  to  be  Highlanders.)  Having  re¬ 
ceiv’d  Hoftages  of  this  People,  he  command¬ 
ed  his  Admiral  to  fail  round  Britain ,  while  he 
himfelf  led  back  the  Horfe  and  Foot  by  eafy 
Marches,  the  better  to  fettle  and  confirm  his 
new  Conquefts,  after  which  the  Army  went 
into  Winter- Quarters.  The  Fleet  having  had 
a  profperous  Voyage,  made  the  Trutulenfian 
Port  (near  Sandwich)  from  whence  it  firfl: 
fet  Sail,  having  fubdqed  the  Iflands  of  Orkney 
in  their  way  •,  though  others  hold  they  were 
reduced  two  Years  before.  Domitian  the 
Brother  of  Titus  was  now  Emperor  of  Rome , 
and  receiv’d  the  News  of  Agricola\  Succefs 
with  great  feeming  Satisfaction,  decreeing 

him 
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him  the  higheft  Honours ;  but  however  re¬ 
call’d  him  loon  after,  and  fent  him  into  the 
Eaft  •,  where  he  died,  fufpeCted  to  be  poy- 
fon’d  by  the  Directions  of  the  Emperor, 
who  could  not  bear  to  fee  himfelf  out-lhin’d, 
as  Tacitus  intimates.  This  was  the  State  of 
Britain  from  the  firft  to  the  laft  of  the  twelve 
Ccefars.  The  fucceeding  Emperors  loft  much 
of  what  Agricola  had  won,  feldom  advancing 
beyond  the  Friths  of  Dunbritton  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  y  all  to  the  Northward  of  the  two 
Friths,  they  call’d  Caledonia ,  the  reft  of  the 
Hland  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Romans , 
retained  the  Name  of  Britania.  Agricola 
had  built  feveral  Forts  on  the  Neck  of  the 
Land  between  Sterling  and  Glafcow ,  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  Roman  Province  againft  the 
Incurftons  of  the  Northern  People ;  but 
whether  he  ereCted  a  continued  Wall  from 
Sea  to  Sea,  as  fome  Writers  intimate,  I  very 
much  Queftion :  This  feems  to  have  been 
done  feveral  Years  after. 

We  have  fcarce  any  certain  Account  of  A.D.xzt 
what  was  tranfa&ed  in  Britain  from  the  time  Adrian 
Agricola  left  the  Illand,  till  the  Reign  of  the  builds  a 
Emperor  Adrian ,  when  it  appears  that  the 
Caledonians  and  Piffs,  having  made  Incur-  *rom 
lions  into  the  Roman  Province,  Julius  Severus 
was  fent  over  to  reftrain  them  ;  and  after- 10  tjlg 
wards  the  Emperor  came  hither  in  Perfon, 
and  built  a  Wall  of  Earth,  from  Solway  Tyne. 
Frith  near  Carlifle  to  the  River  Tyne  by  New- 
Cajlle  ;  refigning  all  the  reft  of  the  Country 
as  far  as  Sterling ,  which  was  the  former  Boun¬ 
dary  of  the  Romans ,  to  the  Caledonians.  A- 
drian  leaving  the  Illand  in  a  State  of  Peace, 
ftil’d  himfelt  The  Rejlorer  of  Britain ,  as  ap¬ 
pears 
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pears  by  his  Coin.  In  his  Time  Prifcus  Li -• 
cinius  was  Lieutenant  here. 

In  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus 
Pius ,  the  Brigantes  made  another  Struggle 
for  their  Liberties,  but  were  defeated,  and 
the  Romans  again  extended  their  Dominion 
as  far  as  Sterling.  Lollius  JJrbicus ,  who  then 

commanded  in  Britain ,  eredted  a  Wall  of 
Earth  between  Dunbritton  and  Edinburgh 
Friths.  Marcus  Aurelius ,  the  fucceeding 
Emperor,  by  his  Lieutenant  Calphurnius  A- 
gricola  carried  on  the  War  fuccesfully  againft 
dinhurgh  tlie  Caledonians.  To  Aurelius  fucceeded  Cow- 
Friths.  moclus ,  in  whofeTime  Lucius,  a  Britijh  King, 

Afp  i  °  i  received  the  Chriftian  Faith,  being  the  firft 
KingZw-  Monarch,  ’tis  faid,  that  made  open  Profeffi- 
on  of  it ;  and  I  take  him  to  be  a  Vaffal  to 
the  Romans ,  who  buffered  the  conquered  Na¬ 
tions  to  enjoy  their  own  Kings,  in  Name  at 
lead:,  though  nothing  of  Confequence  was 
tranfadled  in  their  Dominions  without  the 
Approbation  of  the  Emperor’s  Lieutenant. 
In  the  Reign  of  Commodus ,  the  Caledonians 
broke  through  the  Wall,  and  defeated  the  Ro¬ 
man  Forces,  advancing  fo  far  Southward  that 
the  whole  Province  was  in  Danger :  But  Ul- 
pius  Marcellus ,  the  mod  accomplifhed  Ge¬ 
neral  of  his  time,  being  fent  over  hither  by 
the  Emperor,  reduced  them  to  their  former 
Bounds,  and  reftored  the  Nation  to  a  State 
of  Peace :  Upon  his  Return  to  Rome ,  the 
Legions  in  Britain  mutiny ’d,  which  occafion’d 
Perennis ,  the  Emperor’s  Favourite  and  Cap¬ 
tain  of  his  Guard,  to  change  their  Officers  ; 
but  this  exalperated  them  ftill  the  more,  and 
they  deputed  fifteen  hundred  of  their  Num¬ 
ber  to  attend  the  Emperor,  and  charge  Pe¬ 
rennis  with  dangerous  Practices  againft  the 
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Government  •,  and  to  appeafe  them,  or  as 
fome  fay,  for  his  own  Security,  Commodus 
delivered  him  up  to  the  Fury  of  the  Soldiers, 
having  long  fufpedted  his  Fidelity. 

Notwithstanding  this  Complyance  of  the 
Emperor’s,  the  Sedition  encreafed  among  the 
Britijh  Legions,  and  they  proceeded  fo  far 
as  to  fet  up  another  Emperor  ;  whereupon 
Helvius  Pertinax  was  fent  over  hither,  and 
with  great  Difficulty  compell’d  them  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  Duty,  being  knocked  down  and 
left  for  dead,  in  an  Encounter  with  the  Mu¬ 
tineers.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Britain  by  Clodius  Albinus,  who  foon  A.2).  1 94 
after  was  commanded,  upon  fome  Difgufl 
the  Emperor  had  entertain’d,  to  refign  to 
Junius  Severus. 

Pertinax  being  advanced  to  the  Empire* 
reftored  Albinus  to  his  Government  of  Bri¬ 
tain  again,  in  which  he  continued  during  the 
ffiort  Reign  of  Pertinax  and  Didius  Julia¬ 
nas,  and  rendered  himfelf  fo  exceeding  popu¬ 
lar  among  the  Soldiers,  that  he  maintained 
his  Poft  afterwards,  notwithstanding  the  Suc¬ 
ceeding  Emperor  Septimius  Severus  fent  over 
Hiraclitus  as  his  Lieutenant,  and  commanded 
him  to  refign;  Albinus  afterwards  affembled 
all  the  Roman  Forces  in  Britain  and  Gaul , 
and  gave  Battle  to  Severus,  near  Lyons  in 
France,  but  after  an  obftinate  Difpute,  Al¬ 
binus  was  kill’d  in  the  Field  of  Battle,  and 
his  Army  entirely  defeated.  Hereupon  Se¬ 
verus  divided  Britain  into  two  Provinces, 
committing  the  Government  of  the  South 
to  Heraclitus,  and  the  North  to  Virius  Lupus . 

The  Caledonians  about  this  time  broke  in  up¬ 
on  the  Roman  Pale,  deftroying  all  the  Coun¬ 
try  before  them,  which  Lupus  not  being  able 
Vol.  XYL  L  to 
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to  reftrain  with  the  Troops  he  commanded, 
fent  to  the  Emperor  for  a  Reinforcement  : 
jl.T)  208  Sevens  now  grown  old  and  ill  of  the  Gout, 
had  notwithftanding  an  Ambition  to  com- 
pleat  the  Conqueft  of  Britain ,  and  according¬ 
ly  determined  to  go  thither  in  Perfon,  taking 
his  two  Sons  Caracalla  and  Geta  with  him 
Some  fay  his  principal  Inducement  to  this 
Expedition,  was  to  withdraw  his  Sons  from 
the  Pleafures  of  Rome ,  and  keep  his  Soldiers 
in  A&ion  :  But  however  that  be,  Sevens  fet 
forward  with  a  numerous  Army,  and  arrived 
in  Britain  much  fooner  than  the  Caledonians 
expedted,  who  being  terrified  at  the  approach 
of  thefe  mighty  Forces,  immediately  fent 
Ambaffadors  to  make  their  Submiffion :  The 
Emperor  entertained  them  with  fair  Words 
for  a  Time  ;  but  having  made  the  neceffary 
Preparations  for  his  March,  they  were  dif- 
miffed  without  effecting  any  thing.  The 
Emperor  order’d  Bridges  to  be  made,  to  lay 
over  the  Bogs  and  Marfhy  Grounds,  with 
which  the  North  Part  of  Britain  then  abound¬ 
ed,  for  thither  he  underflood  the  Caledonians 
ufed  to  retire,  and  could  not  eafily  be  purfued 
by  the  Romans. 

Having  palled  Adrian's  Wall,  he  ordered 
the  Woods  to  be  cut  down,  Roads  to  be 
made  over  the  Hills,  and  drain’d  or  fill’d  up 
the  Moraffes  in  his  Way  •,  but  notwithftand¬ 
ing  all  his  Caution,  the  Britains  frequently 
furprized  his  Troops,  and  cutoff  great  Num¬ 
bers  of  them,  though  they  never  durft  en¬ 
gage  the  Grand  Army,  infomuch  that  it  is 
computed  Sevens  did  not  lofe  lefs  than  fifty 
thoufand  Men  in  this  Expedition.  He  per- 
fifted,  however,  to  march  to  the  moft  Nor¬ 
thern  Parts  of  Britain ,  compelling  the  Bri¬ 
tains 
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tains  to  accept  of  'Peace  on  fuch  Terms  as 
he  thought  fit  to  prefcribe.  But  for  the  Se¬ 
curity  of  the  South  againft  future  Incurfions, 
he  built  a  new  Wall  of  Stone  crofs  the  Ifland, 
upwards  of  fourfcore  Miles  in  Length,  be¬ 
tween  Solway  Frith  and  the  River  Tyne,  near 
the  Place  where  the  Wall  built  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Adrian  formerly  flood :  Towers  were 
built  alfo  on  this  Wall  at  proper  Diftances, 
and  a  large  Ditch  for  its  Defence.  The  Em¬ 
peror  afterwards  took  upon  him  the  Title 
of  Britanicus  Maximus ,  and  refided  at  the 
City  of  York ,  leaving  the  Command  of  the 
Army  to  his  Son  Antonius  Caracalla  s  but  he 
being  intent  upon  his  Pleafures,  or  as  fome 
fay,  bufied  in  a  Confpiracy  againft  his  Fa¬ 
ther,  the  Caledonians  had  recourfe  to  Arms 
again,  and  made  Incurfions  into  the  Roman 
Pale  as  formerly,  whereupon  the  Emperor 
commanded  his  Son  to  march  againft  them, 
and  fpare  neither  Sex  or  Age,  but  extirpate 
the  whole  Race.  But  the  Emperor  dying  at 
York  foon  after,  his  two  Sons  made  Peace 
with  the  Caledonians ,  and  having  received 
Hoftages,  return’d  to  Rome.  From  this 
Time  to  the  Reign  of  Dioclefian ,  we  have 
no  continued  Hiftory  of  the  Affairs  of  this 
Ifland,  and  know  little  more  of  them  than 
what  is  'collebled  from  fome  Coins  and  In- 
fcriptions.  By  an  Altar-Piece  we  find  that 
Nonius  Pbilippus  was  Lieutenant  here  in  the 
Reign  of  the  Emperor  Gordian.  During 
the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Galienus,  we  un- 
derftand  there  was  a  general  Revolt,  and  of 
the  thirty  Tyrants,  who  took  upon  them  the 
Title  of  Emperors,  ’tis  conjedlur’d  from  their 
Coins  that  feveral  of  them  refided  here,  or 
ufurp’d  the  Government  of  Britain ,  as  Lolli- 
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anus.  Viol  or  inns,  P  oft  humus ,  the  Petrici ,  and 
Marius. 

A.'D.iKo  While  Probus  was  Emperor,  Bonofus  of 
Britijh  Extraction  afiociated  himfelf  with 
Proculus ,  and  aftiim’d  the  Imperial  Purple  ; 
but  being  defeated  near  Cologn  in  Germany , 
he  hang’d  himfelf.  Caraufius ,  a  German  of 
mean  Extraction,  in  the  Reign  of  Dioclefan 
being  made  Admiral  of  the  Belgick  and  Ar- 
morick  Seas,  then  much  infefted  by  the  Franks 
and  Saxons ,  fo  inrich’d  himfelf  by  the  Prizes 
he  took,  or  by  the  Bribes  he  received  for  not 
doing  his  Duty,  that  he  was  thought  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  State,  and  underftanding  that 
Maximianus  Her  cuius,  Dicclefan's  adopted 
Son,  was  marching  into  Gaul  again!!  him, 
he  pafs’d  over  with  his  Navy  into  Britain , 
and  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  the  Ifland  •,  and 
having  encreafed  his  Fleet,  and  affembled  a 
confiderable  Army  here,  bid  defiance  to 
Maximian,  who  having  no  Fleet  to  oppofe 
Caraufius,  was  content  to  affociate  him 
with  him  in  the  Empire,  and  yield  the 
Government  of  Britain  to  him.  Caraufius 
repaired  and  fortified  the  Wall  built  by  Seve- 
rus,  and  eredted  a  Triumphal  Arch  in  Me¬ 
mory  of  fome  Viftory  obtain’d  thereabouts, 
and  there  are  Coins  ftill  remaining  of  thefe 
two  Emperors  joining  Hands :  But  fome 
Mifunderftanding  afterwards  happening  be¬ 
tween  them,  Maximian  fent  Conjlantius  to 
befiege  Bologn ,  which  was  Garrifon’d  by  the 
Forces  of  Caraufius.  In  the  mean  time  Ca- 
rau fius  was  treacheroufly  alTaflinated  in  Bri¬ 
tain  by  AleSius ,  one  of  his  Friends,  who  af- 
fum’d  the  Imperial  Purple  •,  though  others 
fay  it  was  in  a  pitch’d  Battle  with  Aleffus  near 
Gaversfield  in  Oxon ,  that  Caraufius  loft  his 
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Life  ;  but  however  that  be,  Conjlantius  im¬ 
mediately  tranfported  his  Army  into  Britain ; 
where  his  Forces  defeated  Aleftus ,  and  kill’d 
him  in  the  Field  of  Battle.  The  Britons 
with  their  Wives  and  Children,  ’tis  faid, 
went  out  to  meet  Conjlantius ,  looking  upon 
him  as  their  Deliverer.  This,  according  to 
Eumenius ,  feems  to  be  but  one  continued 
Adtion  ;  but  others  are  of  Opinion,  that 
the  Tyrany  of  Alettus  continued  about  three 
Years. 

In  the  Reign  of  Dioclefian  there  was  a  fe- 
vere  Perfecution  of  the  Chrijlians ,  which  ex¬ 
tended  it  felf  as  far  as  Britain ,  and  among 
others  that  buffered  Martyrdom  here,  are 
reckoned  Aron  and  Julius  of  Caer-leon  \  but 
the  firft  and  moft  glorious  Martyr  is  faid 
to  be  the  famous  Saint  Alban  of  Verulam , 
from  whom  the  Town  of  St.  Alban’s  takes 
its  Name. 

Dioclefian  and  Maximian  voluntarily  re- 
figning  the  Empire  to  Conjlantius  and  Gale- 
riusy  and  Britain  and  the  Weftern  Provinces 
falling  to  the  fhare  of  Conjlantius,  he  came 
over  into  Britain ,  and  while  he  was  prepa¬ 
ring  for  an  Expedition  againft  the  Pills,  he 
died  at  York,  appointing  his  Son  Conjlantine 
to  fucceed  him  *,  who  happily  arrived  in  Bri¬ 
tain  a  little  before  his  Father  expired.  It  is 
generally  held  that  Conjlantius  married  He¬ 
lena ,  the  Daughter  of  Coilus ,  a  Britijh  Prince, 
and  that  his  Son  Conjlantine  was  born  in  Bri¬ 
tain  •,  but  of  this  the  Roman  Hiftories  are 
filent.  Conjlantine  having  fettled  the  Af¬ 
fairs  of  Britain ,  went  over  into  Gaul.  This 
was  the  firft  Emperor  who  took  the  Chrijli¬ 
ans  into  his  Protection.  He  divided  Britain 
into  three  Provinces,  viz.  Britania  Prima , 
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containing  the  South  part  of  the  Kingdom 9 
whereof  the  Capital  was  London,  2.  Bri- 
tania  Secunda ,  containing  North  and  South 
PFales,  of  which  the  chief  City  was  Caer- 
leon.  And  3.  Maxima  Ccefarienfts ,  of  which 
the  Capital  was  York.  This  laft  was  after¬ 
wards  fubdivided  into  two  Parts,  of  which 
the  North  Part  was  call’d  Flavia  Cafarien- 
fis.  In  thefe  Provinces  were  no  lefs  than 
twenty  eight  Cities,  which  were  the  Sees 
of  fo  many  Bifhops.  The  Britijh  Church 
flourilhed  mightily  in  the  Reign  of  Con- 
ftantine ,  and  in  the  Year  three  hundred 
and  fourteen,  fent  Deputies  to  the  Council 
of  Arles  •,  and  in  the  Year  three  hundred 
and  twenty  five,  to  the  (Ecumenical  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Nice. 

Conjlantine  removing  the  Imperial  Seat 
to  Byzantium ,  that  he  might  the  better 
make  Head  againft  the  Parthians ,  who  at 
that  time  were  the  moft  formidable  Enemies 
of  the  Empire,  the  Roman  Forces  were  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  Weftern  Provinces,  which 
thereupon  became  expofed  to  the  Franks  and 
Saxons ,  as  Britain  alfo  was  to  the  Pitts  and 
Scots ,  as  well  as  Saxons . 

Upon  the  Death  of  Conjlantine ,  the  Em¬ 
pire  was  divided  between  his  three  Sons  ;  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  Provinces  on  this  fide  the  Alps , 
falling  to  the  fhare  of  Conjlantine ,  the  Eldeft ; 
but  a  Civil  War  happening  between  the  Bro¬ 
thers,  Conjlantius  prevailed  and  reign’d  folely 
in  the  Empire.  Againft  him  Magnentius , 
one  of  his  Generals,  faid  to  be  of  Britijh 
Extradlion,  confpired,  and  by  his  Populari¬ 
ty  drew  over  great  part  of  the  Army  to  his 
Intereft ;  but  after  feveral  obftinate  Battles, 
Magnentius  was  defeated,  and  laid  violent 
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Hands  upon  himfelf.  Arrianifm  prevailing 
in  Chriftendom  about  this  Time,  Conjlantius 
appointed  a  Synod  of  above  four  hundred 
Biffiops  to  be  held  at  Ariminum ,  at  which 
three  Britijh  Biffiops  affifted.  Paulus  being 
fent  over  into  Britain  in  this  Reign  to  make 
an  Inquilition  after  thofe  who  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  Magnentius  in  his  Rebellion, 
confifcated  the  Eftates  of  great  numbers  of 
-  Britains,  and  rendered  himfelf  very  terrible 
here  *,  and  being  oppofed  by  Martinus  the 
Emperor’s  Lieutenant,  accufed  him  alfo  of 
:  inclining  to  Magnentius  at  which  Martinus 
being  highly  provoked,  drew  his  Sword, 

I  and  ftruck  at  the  Inquifitor  ;  but  miffing 
his  Blow,  ftabb’d  himfelf  ;  and  Paulus 
being  protected  by  the  Emperor,  proceed¬ 
ed  in  his  Rapines  and  Extortion,  Impri- 
foning  and  putting  to  Death  whom  he  plea- 
;  fed  :  But  was  himfelf  in  the  Reign  of  the 
i  next  Emperor  Julian  burnt  alive,  as  fome 
Hiftorians  relate. 

The  Britons  were  foon  after  terribly  har-  A-D- 37© 
l  raffed  by  the  Pitts,  the  Scots  and  Atticots  from 
!  the  North  ( of  the  Original  of  which  People 
I  fhall  fpeak  hereafter.  )  The  Franks  and 
Saxons  alfo  frequently  landed  upon  their 
Coafts,  and  committed  unheard  of  Rava- 
,  ges  i  fo  that  the  whole  Nation  was  reduced 
;  to  the  greateft  Diftrefs :  Whereupon  Fheodo- 
fius  the  Elder,  Father  of  the  Emperor  of  that 
\  Name,  was  fent  over  with  fome  Forces  into 
,  Britain  *,  he  landed  at  Rutupice  (Sandwich,) 

5  and  marched  immediately  towards  London , 
then  call’d  Augufia :  He  met  fome  of  the 

1  Rovers  in  his  way,  and  retook  their  Plun- 
,  der  from  them,  and  having  reduced  the 
)  Province  to  a  State  of  Peace,  and  eredted 
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Forts  upon  the  Northern  Borders ;  he  fti- 
led  the  Country  he  had  retaken  from  the 
Pitts,  Valentia ,  after  the  Name  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Valentinian ,  who  was  at  this  time  upon 
the  Throne. 

Maximus  was  afterwards  fent  into  Britain , 
who  did  good  Service  againft  the  Pitts  and 
Scots  •,  (fome  fay  by  dividing  them,  and  invi¬ 
ting  the  Pitts  to  join  with  the  Romans ,  he 
2  drove  the  Scots  into  Ireland.)  But  the  Emperor 
Gratian ,  who  reign’d  jointly  with  Valentinian , 
aflociating  with  him  Theodofius  the  Younger, 
as  his  Partner  in  the  Empire,  Maximus  was 
fo  offended  at  it,  expecting  that  Honour  him- 
felf,  that  he  affembled  all  the  Forces  in  BrL 
tain ,  and  failing  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Rhine , 
join’d  the  Germans ,  and  procur’d  himfelf  to- 
be  acknowledged  Emperor  ;  and  Gratian  be¬ 
ing  deferted  by  his  Troops,  was  murder’d  by 
the  Ufurper  :  After  this  he  march’d  into  Italy , 
compelling  Valentinian  to  fly  for  Refuge  to 
Pheodofius ,  the  Eaftern  Emperor,  who  in  a 
great  Battle  defeated  Maximus ,  and  put  him 
to  an  infamous  Death,  by  the  Hands  of  the 
common  Executioner. 

Some  Hiftorians  relate  that  Maximus  ha¬ 
ving  carried  over  with  him  a  vaft  number  of 
Britons  •,  thofe  who  efcaped  from  the  Battle 
finding  no  Opportunity  of  returning  Home, 
marched  into  Armorica  in  Gaul  and  fettled 
there,  giving  that  Country  the  Name  of 
Little  Britain.  Lheodofius  having  fettled  the 
Affairs  of  Britain ,  made  Stilicho  his  Lieu¬ 
tenant  here,  who  bravely  defended  the  Pro¬ 
vince  againft  the  Saxons  as  well  as  the  Pitts 
and  Scots ,  according  to  the  Poet  Claudian , 
who  thus  applauds  the  Felicity  of  this  Ifland 
under  his  Adminiftration. 

Me 
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Me  quoque  vicinis  pereuntem  gentibusy  inquit , 

Munivit  Stilicho ,  tot  am  quum  Scotus ,  Hibernam 
Movity  L?  infefto  fpumavit  remige  Thetis . 

Illius  effeftum  curisy  ne  bella  timerem 
Scoticdy  nec  PiVtum  tremeremy  ne  Vittore  toto 
Profpicerem  dubiis  venientem  Saxona  ventis . 

Which  a  modem  Writer  translates  thus. 

By  neighbouring  Nations  I  was  almoft  lofty 
When  the  brave  Stilicho  preferv’d  my  Coaft : 

The  Scot  did  then  all  Ireland  inflame , 

With  Oars  the  Ocean  foam'd  whene’er  became . 

But  fortify’ d  by  Stilicho,  no  fear 
Of  Pidtilh  Inroads  or  a  Scottifh  War 
Cou’d  me  poflefs :  The  Saxon  could  not  find 
Me  unprepar’d :  He  fail’d  with  ev’ry  Windy 
My  Shores  were  fafe ,  whatever  he  defign’d. 

And  in  another  Place, 

—  ■  Domito  quod  Sax  one  Thetis 
Mitiory  aut  f  radio  fecura  Britania  PiftQ, 

Saxons  fubdu’dy  the  Ocean  had  Refty 
Nor  cou’d  the  broken  Pidts  our  Peace  moleft. 

Theodofius  made  his  Son  Arcadius  Emperor 
of  Conftantinople  and  Honorious  Emperor  of 
Rome y  who  was  then  but  ten  Years  of  Age  ; 
in  whofe  Reign  the  Goths  and  Vandals  break¬ 
ing  in  upon  the  Empire,  the  Roman  Legion 
left  for  the  Defence  of  Britain  was  withdrawn 
to  alTift  the  Emperor.  The  Britons  being  ^ 2)408 
thus  deferted,  chofe  Marcus  their  Lieutenant 
for  their  Sovereign  :  But  Marcus  not  anfwer- 
ing  their  Expedtation,  was  foon  after  mur- 
Vol.  XVI.  M  der’d 
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der’d.  After  him  they  fet  up  G  rati  anus,  who 
was  affaflinated  alfo  before  he  had  reign’d  four 
Months.  Gonftantine ,  a  common  Soldier  , 
was  next  pitch’d  upon  for  their  Prince,  from 
whole  Name  the  Britons  promifed  themfelves 
great  Things.  This  Man  meeting  with  great 
Succefs  in  Britain ,  paffed  over  into  Gaul ,  and 
being  joined  by  Part  of  the  Roman  Army, 
made  himfelf  Mailer  of  that  Country  :  Then 
he  made  his  Son  Conjlans ,  Cceftar,  who  was  be¬ 
fore  a  Monk,  and  fent  him  with  an  Army 
into  Spain,  which  he  reduc’d  ;  but  Gerontius 
his  General,  enter’d  into  a  Confpiracy  againll 
him  at  Vien  upon  the  Rhone,  and  kill’d  him  j 
After  which  he  join’d  his  Forces  with  Honori- 
us  the  Emperor,  and  befieged  Conftantine  in 
the  City  of  Arles,  which  the  Ufurper  had 
made  the  Seat  of  his  Government:  Here 
Gonftantine  being  made  Prifoner,  was  fent  to 
Rome  and  Beheaded,  after  a  four  Years 
Reign. 

The  Britons  upon  the  Death  of  Gonftantine, 
return’d  to  the  Obedience  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
peror,  whofe  Aid  they  implor’d  againll  the 
Piffs  and  Scots ;  and  their  AmbalTadors  to 
exprefs  their  Repentance,  and  Dillrefs,  rent 
their  Cloaths,  and  covered  their  Heads  with 
Dull.  They  obtain’d  one  Legion  of  Hono- 
rius,  who  drove  the  Pints  again  out  of  the 
Province,  reducing  them  to  their  antient 
Bounds,  and'  advis’d  the  Britons  to  rebuild 
their  Wall :  However,  the  Romans  were  no 
fooner  withdrawn,  but  the  Scots  and  Pints' 
broke  in  again,  committing  greater  Hoflili- 
ties  than  ever. 

A’lD-Atf  In  the  twenty-third  Year  of  Hoeodofius ,  who 
alfociated  with  him  Valentinian,  and  made 
him  Emperor  of  the  Weft,  the  Britons  fent  a 
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fupplicatory  Epiftle,  diredted  to  Mtius ,  then 
the  third  time  Conlul,  ftiling  it,  The  Groans 
of  the  Britons :  Wherein  the  Rhethorical 
Writer  thus  exprefies  their  wretched  Condi¬ 
tion  :  The  Barbarous  People  drive  us  to  the  Sea : 

The  Sea  forces  us  back  again  upon  the  Barbari¬ 
ans  :  So  that  we  have  no  other  Choice  left ;  but 
whether  we  will  die  by  the  Sword  or  by  the 
Waves.  But  the  Empire  being  no  longer 
able  to  defend  it  felf,  they  petition’d  in  vain 
for  Relief  •„  and  were  left  to  provide  for  them-  Qovern_ 
felves  as  well  as  they  could,  after  this  Coun-  ment. 
try  had  been  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Ro¬ 
wans  near  five  hundred  Years,  reckoning 
from  Julius  Ccefar’s  firft  Expedition  into 
Britain. 

South-Britain  having  been  fo  long  fubjedt  Remark* 
to  the  Romans ,  and  the  Favourite  Province 
of  that  Empire,  was  become  almoft  entirely  ffman 
Roman,  The  Buildings,  the  Habits,  the  ^ent*in 
Fafhions,  and  Manners  of  the  People  of  % ritaiih 
Rome ,  and  their  Form  of  Government  were 
ftudioufly  imitated  here  :  Their  Laws  intro¬ 
duc’d,  and  even  their  Bagnio’s,  publick  Shews 
and  Diverfions,  the  fame  in  Britain  as  in  Ita¬ 
ly.  And  what  contributed  flill  more  towards 
an  entire  Union  of  the  two  Nations,  was  a 
Refemblance  in  their  Perfons  and  Tempers, 
as  fome  have  obferv’d,  which  occafion’d  more 
frequent  Intermarriages  with  theNatives,  than 
in  other  Countries  under  their  Dominion.  But 
we  need  look  no  further  for  Motives  to  in¬ 
duce  the  Romans  to  fettle  here,  than  the 
Fruitfulnefs  of  the  Country,  and  the  Profpedb 
they  had  of  making  their  Fortunes  in  it.  But 
jnotwithflanding  the  vaft  Numbers  of  Romans , 
or  thofe  of  Roman  Extradtion  in  this  Ifland, 

Were  almoft  equal  to  the  Britons ?  when  the 
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regular  Troops  were  recall’d  (from  the  Repre- 
fentations  of  the  generality  of  our  Hiftorians) 
one  would  be  tempted  to  think,  that  all  the 
Families  defcended  from  or  allied  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans i,  withdrew  from  hence  with  their  Troops’, 
which  feems  impoffible  in  the  Nature  of  the 
Thing.  ’Tis  true,  we  find  on  this  Occafion 
all  the  Inhabitants  left  in  the  Ifland  pafs  un¬ 
der  the  general  Name  of  Britons :  But  ’tis 
ufual  after  a  Defcent  or  two,  when  feveral 
Nations  are  blended  together,  for  the  whole 
People  to  be  denominated  of  that  Country 
where  they  are  Born,  whatever  Nation  their 
Anceftors  were  of.  Thus  in  Ireland  we  call 
all  thofe  who  are  born  there  Irijh,  tho’  they 
defcend  from  Englijlo  Anceftors:  They  may 
diftinguifh  themfelves  in  the  Country  proba¬ 
bly  from  the  Unciviliz’d  Irijhy  as  the  Britons 
in  the  Roman  Pale  were  from  the  Britons  in 
the  North,  to  whom  they  gave  the  Name  of 
Pills :  But  there  does  not  feem  to  be  much 
diftindlion  made  between  the  Britons  in  the 
Roman  Pale,  who  were  Civiliz’d,  and  applied 
themfelves  to  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  thofe 
who  were  of  Italian  Extradfion,  but  all  were 
included  under  the  general  Name  of  Britons, 
"We  find  that  before  the  Romans  had  been  fet¬ 
tled  here  forty  Years  (reckoning  from  the  In- 
vafion  of  Britain  by  Claudius  Ccefar )  there 
were  no  lefs  than  feventy  thoufand  Romans 
mafiacred  in  one  Infurredtion  under  Boadicea , 
which  very  probably  were  not  half  the  Ro 
man  Inhabitants  then  in  the  Ifland  ;  and  if 
the  Romans  were  fo  prodigioufly  encreafed  in 
lefs  than  forty  Years,  while  they  were  in  an 
unfettled  Condition,  What  muft  their  Num¬ 
bers  amount  to  in  four  hundred  Years  upon 
the  moft  moderate  Eftimate  ? 


The 
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The  Roman  Soldiers  were  but  an  inconfi- 
derable  number  compar’d  to  thofe  who  came 
over  to  plant  the  Country  and  traffick  here, 
as  appears  by  that  great  Maffacre  of  them 
above-mention’d,  for  they  could  then  fcarce 
mufter  ten  thoufand  regular  Forces  •,  and  a 
lingle  Legion  was  frequently  thought  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  Guard  of  all  Britain ,  which  it 
would  not  if  the  Inhabitants  had  not  been  a 
great  part  of  them  Romans. 

It  is  obferv’d  alfo,  that  the  Ufurers  of 
Rome  did  not  employ  their  Money  any  where 
to  fuch  Advantage  as  in  Britain  •,  even  the 
Self-denying  Seneca ,  5tis  faid,  had  no  lefs 
than  a  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  out  at  Inte- 
reft  here,  not  lent  on  any  Uncertainties  to  the 
unciviliz’d  Britons ,  we  may  be  fure,  but  to 
confiderable  Roman  Families  who  came  over 
to  plant  and  fettle  here,  and  could  afford  to 
give  extraordinary  Premiums  for  the  Loan. 

The  number  of  Roman  Cities  alfo,  which 
which  our  Hiftorians  reckon  to  be  about 
twenty-eight,  fhew  how  confiderable  a  part 
of  the  Nation  they  were.  In  thefe  Places, 
and  the  Territories  belonging  to  them,  the 
Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Romans ,  as  I  take 
it,  were  univerfally  obferv’d,  but  in  the  more 
inaccefiible  and  uncultivated  Parts  of  the 
Country,  it  feems  pretty  clear,  that  the 
Romans  fuffer’d  the  Britijh  Princes  to  retain 
their  Titles  and  an  Appearance  of  Sovereignty, 
though  they  were  in  effect  but  their  Viceroys, 
and  contributed  to  keep  the  People  in  Sub¬ 
jection  to  them.  And  when  the  Roman  For¬ 
ces  were  recall’d  from  Britain ,  and  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  Ifland  were  difcharg’d  of  their 
Allegiance  to  the  Empire,  it  feems  pretty 
evident,  that  the  Governors  of  the  Roman 
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Colonies  and  the  Britijh  Princes  agreed  to 
confer  the  Command  of  their  Army,  if  not 
the  Government  of  all  South  Britain ,  upon 
fome  one  Perfon,  that  they  might  be  the 
better  enabled  to  make  Head  againft  their 
Enemies  the  Pints  and  Scots,  as  well  as  the 
Saxons,  who  then  infefted  their  Coafts. 

But  to  enquire  a  little  further  into  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Roman  Government  while  they 
■were  Mailers  here.  Britain  was  one  of  the 
Diocefes  belonging  to  the  P  ref  eft  us  Pretoria  of 
Gaul,  and  had  a  Governor  ftil’d  a  Vicar, 
under  whom  were  five  other  Governors,  who 
commanded  in  five  feveral  Provinces  which 
Britain  was  then  divided  into,  viz.  Valentia, 
Maxima  Ccefarienfis,  Britannia  Prima,  Britan¬ 
nia  Secunda ,  and  FI  avia  Ccefarienfis  :  And 
thefe  Governors  determin’d  all  Caufes  Civil 
and  Criminal  in  their  refpedtive  Governments. 
The  Military  Government  was  not  in  the 
fame  Hands,  but  executed  by  three  Officers 
under  the  Magijlri  Militum,  viz.  The  Comes 
Britanniarum,  the  Comes  Littoris  Saxonici,  and 
the  Dux  Britanniarum  :  Of  thefe  the  Comes 
or  Count  of  Britain  was  the  Chief,  and  com¬ 
manded  three  thoufand  Foot  and  fix  hundred 
Horfe  -,  the  Comes  or  Count  of  the  Saxon 
Shore  over-againft  Germany,  had  two  thou¬ 
fand  two  hundred  Foot,  and  two  hundred 
Horfe  under  his  Command  ;  the  Dux  Britan¬ 
niarum  commanded  fix  thoufand  Foot  and 
three  hundred  Horfe,  befides  eight  thoufand 
Foot  and  fix  hundred  Horfe,  which  were 
pofted  at  proper  Pittances  to  defend  the 
Northern  Wall  againft  the  Incurfions  of  the 
Piffs  ',  fo  that  the  whole  Forces  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  when  compleat,  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  twenty  thoufand  nine  hundred 
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Men  in  England ,  and  very  often  not  to  half 
that  number.  I  can’t  but  obferve  here, 
what  ridiculous  Stories  we  meet  with  in  fome 
of  our  Hiftorians,  concerning  the  withdrawing 
thefe  Troops  when  that  Flood  of  barbarous 
Nations  over-run  the  Empire  :  They  tell  us, 
that  they  exhorted  the  Britons  to  ftand  up  in 
their  Defence  againft  the  Pitts  and  Scots ,  who 
were  not  more  powerful  than  themfelves : 

That  they  inftructed  them  in  the  Art  of  War, 
and  left  them  Patterns  of  their  Arms  and  Wea - 
pons,  &c.  Now  as  the  Romans  had  com¬ 
manded  in  this  Ifland  above  four  hundred 
Years,  and  tranfported  hither  fuch  numerous 
Colonies  of  their  Citizens,  and  entertain’d  fo 
many  thoufand  Britons  in  the  Military  Service, 
can  it  be  fuppos’d  that  the  People  of  Britain 
wanted  to  be  inftructed  in  the  Art  of  War, 
or  in  the  Falhion  of  thofe  Weapons  which 
they  themfelves  had  worn,  and  which  no 
doubt  many  of  them  had  then  in  their  keep¬ 
ing  ?  But  our  Hiftorians,  as  has  been  obfer- 
ved  already,  follow  one  another  without 
reflecting  on  the  Abfurdity  of  what  they  tran- 
fcribe.  The  Romans  who  refided  here,  were 
indeed  become  one  People  with  the  Britons  by 
their  Alliances  and  Intermarriages  in  fo  long 
a  tract  of  Time  ;  how  is  it  poflible  then  that 
the  People  of  South  Britain ,  whether  of  Ro¬ 
man  or  Britijh  Extraction,  could  be  ignorant 
of  fuch  things  as  they  had  been  converfant 
about  for  feveral  hundred  Years  ?  I  take  it 
that  that  Reluctance  which  the  Roman  Troops 
exprefs’d  at  leaving  the  People  of  this  Ifland, 
proceeded  from  a  Senfe  of  their  being  their 
Brethren,  of  the  fame  Blood  with  themfelves, 
and  allied  to  many  Families  in  Rome ,  as  the 
People  of  Ireland  are  at  this  Day  to  thofe  of 
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England ,  which  makes  us  equally  concern'd 
for  them,  and  ready  to  defend  them  againft 
the  Infults  of  Foreign  Enemies  and  their  Un¬ 
civiliz’d  Neighbours. 

But  it  may  be  demanded,  If  the  Romans 
were  Hill  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  the  Nation, 
how  came  it  to  pafs  that  they  were  not  a 
Match  for  the  wild  unciviliz’d  Pifts  and  Scots 
in  the  North  part  of  the  Illand  ?  To  which  it 
may  be  anfv/er’d,  becaufe  the  People  of  the 
low  Lands  and  the  South,  never  were  a 
Match  for  the  Mountaineers  of  the  high 
Lands,  nor  are  to  this  Day,  without  the 
Affiftance  of  regular  Troops.  The  PiSls  and 
Scots  were  a  hardy  People,  bred  up  to  Arms, 
Hunting  and  laborious  Exercifes,  while  thofe 
in  the  Roman  Pale  were  probably  addidted  to 
a  foft  luxurious  Way  of  Living,  like  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Mother  City  Rome  at  that 
time,  and  confequently  very  unfit  for  War. 
Another  Reafon  may  be  the  Divifions  that 
wereamongft  the  Southern  Britons, while  their 
ftarv’d  Enemies  in  the  North  united  all  their 
Strength,  in  hopes  of  making  themfelves 
Mailers  of  thofe  Provinces  which  they  faw 
overflow  with  Plenty  in  the  South.  The 
fame  Inducements  have  made  our  Northern 
Neighbours  a  troublefome  Thorn  in  our 
Sides  for  many  Generations  fince  ;  nor  can 
they  ever  be  refrain’d,  in  the  Opinion  of 
fome,  but  by  a  Body  of  regular  Troops  and 
Garrifons  planted  amongfl  them,  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans  long  fince  taught  us.  Hunger,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Proverb,  will  break  through  Stone 
Walls :  No  Walls  that  ever  were  built,  either 
of  Earth  or  Stone,  have  been  found  flrong 
enough  to  keep  the  Northern  Britons  within 
their  Bounds,  to  confine  them  within  the 
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Limits  of  their  own  barren  Mountains,  where 
they  fcarce  enjoy  the  Neceffaries  of  Life. 

The  only  Way,  fome  have  infinuated,  to 
render  them  more  peaceable  and  lefs  trouble- 
fome  to  their  Neighbours,  is  to  allow  them  a 
Share  in  Traffick,  and  encourage  the  Fifhery 
on  their  Coaft,  which  would  not  only  divert 
them  from  that  rapacious  Way  of  Living 
they  have  been  us’d  to,  but  in  time  make 
their  Circumftances  eafy  at  Home,  and  con- 
fequently  they  would  have  lefs  Inclination  to 
prey  upon  others.  South  Britain  alfo  might 
fave  the  Charge,  as  well  as  avoid  the  Odium, 
of  governing  them  by  a  Military  Force. 

It  feems  very  much  to  our  purpofe  here,  to 
enquire  into  the  Original  of  thofe  People  who  hy%. 
inhabited  the  North  part  of  the  Ifland,  the  an^ 
Pitts,  Scots  and  Atticotts ,  from  whofe  Incur-  t^eir 
(ions  South  Britain  was  fcarce  ever  free  j  and  Original; 
it  is  generally  held,  that  the  Pitts  and  Britons 
were  really  the  fame  People,  diftinguifli’d 
only  in  Name,  that  they  were  either  fuch 
Britons  as  inhabited  the  North  part  of  the 
Ifland  before  the  coming  of  the  Romans ,  or 
thofe  who  were  driven  out  of  the  South  by 
the  Roman  Arms.  Mr.  Cambden  obferves, 
that  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Maximian  and 
Dioclefian  (when  the  Britons  had  learnt  the 
provincial  Latin  Tongue)  that  thofe  Northern 
People  were  call’d  Pitts  from  their  ftill  re¬ 
taining  the  Cuftom  of  Painting  their  Bodies, 
and  to  diftinguifli  them  from  thofe  who  were 
confederate  or  intermix’d  with  the  Romans* 
who  had  long  difus’d  it,  but  Were  notwith- 
Handing  call’d  Britons ,  as  the  Defendants  of 
the  Romans  who  liv’d  amongft  them  alfo 
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As  to  the  Scots ,  it  is  obferved,  they  were 
never  mentioned  by  any  Writer  till  the  third 
Century  »  and  ’tis  generally  held,  that  they 
fir  ft  fettled  in  Ireland ,  and  from  thence  came 
over  into  Scotland.  Bifhop  UJher  has  fhewn* 
that  Ireland  is  called  Scotia  by  the  Writers  of 
thofe  Times.  Gildas,  who  wrote  about  the 
Year  564,  calls  the  fame  People  fometimes 
Scoti,  and  at  others  Uiberni.  Adamannus ,  in 
the  Year  680,  calls  Ireland  the  Ifle  of  Scotland . 
And  the  Bifhop  feems  pofitive,  that  no  Wri¬ 
ter  who  lived  within  a  thoufand  Years  after 
Chrijl ,  ever  mention’d  the  Name  of  Scotland 
but  he  meant  Ireland  by  it.  Not  that  the 
Scots  are  fuppos’d  to  be  the  firft  Inhabitants  of 
Ireland  ;  that  was  very  probably  firft  planted 
from  Great  Britain  :  but  the  Scots  are  thought 
to  be  a  Colony  of  the  antient  Scythians ,  who 
Inhabited  the  North  part  of  Europe  *,  and 
about  the  third  Century  venturing  to  Sea,  in 
fearch  of  new  Habitations,  fell  upon  Ireland  \ 
which  being  thinly  inhabited,  the  Natives 
either  wou’d  not  or  cou’d  not  oppofe  their 
Defcent.  It  is  probable  they  were  firft  invited 
over  into  Scotland  by  the  Pills  of  North 
Britain ,  to  aflift  them  in  their  Wars  againft 
their  Enemies  of  the  South.  But  both  Pifts 
and  Scots ,  or  whatever  other  Nations  inha¬ 
bited  the  North,  we  find  they  all  went  under 
the  general  Name  of  Caledonians  for  fome 
time.  As  for  the  Attacotts ,  they  feem  to  be 
of  the  fame  Original  with  the  Scots,  and  this 
the  Name  only  of  one  of  the  Scotijh  Tribes. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Treats  of  the  Introduction  of  the  Saxons  into 
this  IJland :  Their  Alliances  and  Wars  with 
the  Britons.  Of  the  Heptarchy  or  Seven 
Kingdoms  the  Saxons  eftablifhed  •,  and  of  the 
State  of  thofe  Kingdoms  until  the  Reign  of 
King  Egbert,  who  became  the  Firjl foie  Mo¬ 
narch  of  England  ;  containing  the  Space  of 
about  three  hundred  Tears. 

TH  E  Original  of  the  Saxons ,  who  be-  The 
gan  now  to  infeft  this  Ifland  ftill  re-  Saxons 
mains  to  be  enquired  into.  Mr.  Rapin  com-  their, 
plains  that  tho’  feveral  Hiftorians  have  writ-  Original, 
ten  of  this  Nation,  we  are  not  at  all  the  wi- 
fer,  in  relation  to  their  Original.  However, 
all  our  Hiftorians  agree  they  came  from  Jut¬ 
land ,  (  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefe  )  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  Coafts  over-againft  us,  and  that  they 
were  part  of  thofe  Northern  Nations  origi¬ 
nally,  which  over-run  the  reft  of  the  Roman 
Empire  ;  and  Mr.  Rapin  himfelf  does  not 
pretend  to  purfue  their  Original  farther,  or 
at  all  improve  our  Knowledge  in  this  refpedt, 
any  more  than  in  fome  others,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  mighty  Pretences  to  enlighten  us  i  he 
has  indeed  a  pretty  Talent  at  Invention  where 
Hiftory  is  filent,  as  others  of  that  Stamp  ge¬ 
nerally  have ;  he  can  work  up  a  Story  from 
the  flighteft  Hint,  and  embellifli  it  with  a 
variety  of  plaufible  Circumftances  to  fupply 
a  Vacuum,  or  give  a  Colour  to  .a  favourite 
Opinion,  as  he  has  done  here,  and  without 
any  manner  of  Hefitation,  has  the  Confidence 
to  aflure  us  that  the  Chiefs  of  the  Saxons  were 
fubjed  to  their  People,  and  not  the  People 
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to  their  Princes.  Then  he  proceeds  to  draw 
a  Parallel  between  the  antient  Saxon  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  prefent  Government  of  Britain , 
infinuating  thereby  that  the  King  of  England 
is  fubjedl  and  accountable  to  his  People  as 
the  Saxon  Princes  were-,  for  if  he  be  not, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  Parallel  between  the 
Englijh  and  Saxon  Conftitutions,  at  leaft  as 
this  Writer  has  reprefented  the  latter.  But 
what  the  Saxon  Conftitution  was,  and  whe- 
■  ther  we  have  any  greater  Reafon  to  imitate 
that  polite  People,  than  any  other  Powers 
who  have  had  the  Dominion  of  this  ifland, 
I  fhall  have  occafion  to  examine  hereafter. 
The  While  the  Romans  governed  Britain  it  feems 

State  of  pretty  evident  that  they  fuffer’d  feveral  of 
Britain  the  Britijh  Princes  to  retain  an  Appearance 
when  the  of  Sovereignty  at  leaft,  and  by  them  more 
Roman  eafily  kept  that  part  of  the  People  in  fubjec- 
tion,  who  liv’d  in  the  mountainous  and  more 
inacceffable  Parts  of  the  Country,  at  a  Di- 
ftance  from  their  Garifons.  Under  Vortigern , 
one  of  thefe  Princes,  it  was  that  the  whole 
Nation  united  to  oppofe  the  Incurfions  of  the 
Pitts  and  Scots,  but  all  the  regular  Troops  be¬ 
ing  withdrawn,  it  was  thought  advifeable  to. 
entertain  a  Body  of  Saxons  in  Britijh  Pay.  In 
^.2)449  the  Year  449, (fays  Bede )  the  Englijh  or  Saxons , 
being  invited  over  by  King  Vortigern ,  arriv’d 
in  Britain ,  in  three  long  Ships,  and  had  a 
Place  affign’d  them  in  the  Eaftern  part  of  the 
Ifland  for  their  abode.  As  for  the  Speech 
the  Britijh  Ambaffadors  are  faid  to  make  to 
the  Saxons  on  this  Occafion,  offering  to  refign 
the  Kingdom  to  them,  and  become  their 
Subjects,  this  is  fo  little  confiftent  with  their 
giving  the  Saxons  Pay,  and  the  Saxons  com¬ 
plaining  for  want  of  their  Pay,  and  making 
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it  a  Pretence  for  their  quarreling  with  the 
Britons ,  that  we  may  depend  upon  it,  no 
fuch  Offer  of  the  Kingdom  was  made.  In- 
ftead  of  complaining  for  want  of  Pay,  we 
fhould  certainly  have  found  the  Saxons  claim¬ 
ing  the  Kingdom  as  their  own,  if  a  Ceflion 
of  it  had  been  made  them. 

But  however  that  be,  Hengifi  and  Horfa , 
two  Brothers  (the  Sons  of  Wetgijlus,  the  Son 
of  Veff a ,  whofe  Father  was  the  famous  Wo¬ 
den r,  from  whom  moil  of  the  Saxon  Princes 
deriv’d  their  Pedigree  )  embark’d  with  a 
Detachment  of  Troops  in  three  Veffels,  and 
fail’d  to  the  Affiftance  of  the  Britons.  Thefe 
Forces  cou’d  not  amount  to  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  Men  •,  however,  with  this  fmall  Re¬ 
inforcement,  Vortigern  obtained  a  Victory  o- 
ver  the  Pitts,  near  Stamford  in  LincolnJJ:ire , 
and  gave  his  new  Allies,  ’tis  faid,  a  fmali 
Territory  in  that  Country,  as  a  Reward  of 
their  Bravery  •,  but  the  Story  of  Thong-Cajlle , 
from  Hengiji’s  begging  as  much  Land  as  he 
could  furround  with  an  Ox-hide,  which  he 
afterwards  cut  into  Thongs,  has  ferv’d  upon 
fb  many  Occafions,  that  it  fcarce  deferves  to 
be  remembred  here. 

The  next  Year,  another  Body  of  Troops 
came  over  in  fixteen  or  feventeen  Ships,  deno¬ 
minated  Jutes  and  Angles,  the  one  coming 
from  Jutland ,  and  the  other  from  Anglen  or 
England  in  Slefwick  :  Thefe,  with  the  Saxons 
who  came  over  the  preceding  Year,  making 
a  confiderable  Body,  had  the  Ifle  of  'Phanet 
in  Kent  aflign’d  them  for  their  Refidence ; 
with  thefe  laft  Troops,  fome  Writers  relate, 
Rowena ,  the  Daughter  or  Niece  of  Hengift 
(a  great  Beauty)  came,  with  whom  King  Vor- 
tigern  was  fo  captivated  that  he  married  her, 
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and  thereupon  conferr’d  the  Kingdom  of 
Kent  upon  her  Father  Hengift „  But  the  Sax¬ 
on  Annals  mentioning  nothing  of  the  Story  of 
Rowena ,  and  it  having  much  of  the  Air  of  a 
Romance,  little  Credit  is  to  be  given  to  it. 
Some  time  after  another  Body  of  Saxons 
came  over  under  the  Conduct  of  Oft  a,  the 
Brother  of  Hengift ,  and  Ebufa  his  Son  ■,  and 
thefe  poflefs’d  themfelves  of  that  part  of  the 
Ifland  afterwards  called  the  Kingdom  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  having  firft  driven  out  the  Pifis 
and  Scots  who  then  pofiefs’d  it.  The  Saxons 
having  now  got  fuch  Footing  in  the  Country, 
began  to  pick  Quarrels  with  the  Britons , 
fometimes  on  pretence  their  Pay  was  in  Ar- 
rear,  and  at  others  that  it  was  not  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  Service  they  had  done  ;  and 
entering  into  an  Alliance  with  the  Pitts  and 
Scots,  wafted  all  the  Kingdom  in  a  dreadful 
manner,  till  Vortimer ,  the  Son  of  Vortigern , 

3 tis  faid,  aflembling  the  Britijh  Troops, 
fought  feveral  Battles  with  the  Saxons ,  and 
reduc’d  them  to  the  narrow  Bounds  of  Ehanet 
again. 

Vortimer  dying  about  the  Year  457,  Hen- 
gift  and  his  Son  Efca  afterwards  defeated  the 
Britons  at  Crecanford  in  Kent,  whereupon  the 
Britons  abandon’d  that  Country,  and  from  > 
this  Victory  the  Beginning  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Kent  is  generally  dated,  Vortigern  how¬ 
ever  ftill  remaining  in  Pofieffion  of  the  great- 
eft  part  of  South  Britain ,  the  Conqueft  where¬ 
of  the  Saxons  apprehended  would  be  a  Work  of  j 
Time,  they  treacheroufly  invited  him  and 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Britons  to  an  Interview 
without  Arms,  on  pretence  of  fettling  their 
refpeftive  Limits  j  which  being  agreed  on, 
Hengift  and  his  Saxons  concealing  their  Pag- 
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gers  under  their  Cloaths,  on  a  fudden,  when 
the  Britons  were  merry,  the  Word  was  given, 

Nemet  evur  Saxes ,  Draw  your  Daggers ; 
whereupon  the  Saxons  ftabb’d  every  one  the 
Man  that  was  next  him,  to  the  Number  of 
three  hundred,  being  the  Flower  of  the  Bri- 
tijh  Nobility  ;  only  Vortigern  himfelf  they 
made  their  Prifoner,  till  they  compell’d  him 
to  affign  thofe  Provinces  to  them,  which  af¬ 
terwards  went  under  the  Name  of  Ejjex ,  Suf- 
fex,  and  Middlejex. 

Vortigern  being  releafed  from  his  Confine¬ 
ment  by  the  Saxons ,  ’tis  faid,  retired  to  a 
Caftle  in  North  tVales ,  while  Aurelius  Ambro- 
fius ,  of  Roman  Extraction,  maintain’d  the 
War  againft  the  Saxons ,  and  gave  them  fe- 
veral  memorable  Defeats,  if  we  may  credit 
fbme  Writers  s  but  the  Saxon  Annals  how¬ 
ever  fCarce  ever  mention  fuch  a  Perfon. 
Ambrofius  afterwards,  ’tis  faid,  fucceeded  Vor - 
tigern ,  as  Monarch  of  South  Britain  ;  but 
when  Vortigern  died,  or  in  what  manner,  is 
Very  uncertain,  there  being  many  different 
Relations  concerning  it.  Under  Ambrofius 
ferv’d  Prince  Arthur  the  Britijh  General, 
whofe  Succeffes  have  been  fo  much  celebrated 
in  Songs  and  Romances,  tho*  I  perceive  it 
remains  a  Difpute  to  this  Day,  whether  there 
was  ever  fuch  a  Britijh  Chief.  In  the  Year  South 
477  Ella ,  another  Saxon  Prince  arrived  in  Saxons. 
Britain  with  his  three  Sons,  Cymen ,  Dieting ,  477. 

and  Cyjfa  on  the  Coaft  of  Sujfex ,  where  he 
defeated  the  Britons  who  affembled  to  oppofe 
him,  and  laid  the  Foundation  of  another 
Saxon  Kingdom.  In  the  Year  489  died 
Hengift ,  the  firft  Saxon  King  of  Kent ,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Efeus ,  a  peaceable 
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Prince,  who  did  not  endeavour  to  enlarge  the 
Bounds  of  his  little  Kingdom. 

Cerdic.j  a  Saxon  Prince,  deicended  alfofrom 
Woden ,  arrived  in  Britain  about  the  Year 
495.  In  the  Year  501,  Porta ,  another  Sax¬ 
on  Chief,  landed  on  the  Coaft  of  Ham^Jhire^ 
and  lome  fay,  gave  Name  to  Portsmouth  ; 
but  this  Place,  Mr.  Cambdsn  was  of  Opinion, 
obtain’d  its  Name  from  its  Port.  Ambrofius , 
fometimes  call’d  Nazaleod ,  being  kill’d  in  a 
Battle  with  Cerdic ,  to  him  fucceeded  his  Ge¬ 
neral  Prince  Arthur ,  according  to  Britijh 
Tradition.  This  Prince,  ’tis  faid,  fuccefs- 
fully  oppofed  the  Saxons  for  many  Years,  and 
obtain’d  no  lels  than  twelve  Victories  over 
them  ;  but  Cerdic  notwithstanding  at  length 
prevail’d  againft  him,  and  about  twenty-fouf 
Years  after  his  Landing  in  Britain ,  took  up¬ 
on  him  the  Title  of  King,  and  eftablifh’d  a 
third  Saxon  Kingdom,  call’d,  The  Kingdom  of 
the  Weft  Saxons. 

The  fourth  Saxon  Kingdom,  was  that  erf 
the  Eajl  Saxons ,  founded  by  Erchinwin ,  the 
Son  of  Off  a.  Anno  527,  who  is  oblerv’d  to 
be  the  only  Prince  that  did  not  derive  his  Pe¬ 
digree  from  Woden ,  but  from  Saxenat. 

In  the  Year  547  Ida  the  Saxon ,  who  des¬ 
cended  from  Woden ,  founded  the  fifth  Saxon 
Kingdom,  call’d.  The  Kingdom  of  Northum¬ 
berland ,  from  its  lying  North  of  the  Hum¬ 
ber. 

The  fixth  Saxon  Kingdom  was  not  founded 
till  the  Year  575,  when  Uffa  ftil’d  himfelf. 
King  of  the  Eajl  Angles. 

The  feventh  and  laft  Kindorri  Was  call’d 
Mercia ,  founded  in  the  Year  585,  by  Crida 
the  Saxon . 
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A  Table  of  the  refpeftive  Saxon  Kings  that 
Reign'd  during  the  Heptarchy. 

KENT 


The  Kingdom  of  Kent,  begun  Anno  457, 
and  ended  Anno  823  •,  continuing  366 
Years.  The  Capital  City,  Canterbury . 

Anno 

Hengijl,  began  his  Reign,  • - -  - 457 

Efcus ,  his  Son,  fucceeded  —  ■  ■  -  — 488 

Qfta,  his  Son  — — — -  — — — >  —-—512 

Hermenrick  —  ■■  •  -  ■  -  — — - 534 

Ethelbert ,  his  Son  - -  -  ■  —  568 

Edbald ,  his  Son  ■ —  -—616 

Ercombert ,  his  Son  — — — —  - — -  -«  640 

Lothair ,  his  Brother  - -  — -  673 


Edrick,  his  Nephew 


**6  85 
-686 


JVindred,  his  Brother,  and  Swabert  ■ 

Ethelbert  and  Edbert ,  Sons  to  JVindred — 725 
Aldrick,  their  Brother  ■■■'■  ■  —  — — — 760 
Edbert ,  Sir-nam’d  Pren  *- —  -  —-794 

Cudred  — —  =—  - —  ■■  798 

Baldred,  his  Son  . -  »»  ■  ■  - 806 


SOUTH  S  A  XO  N  T. 

The  Kingdom  of  South  Saxony ,  begun  Ann® 
491,  and  ended  Anno  600;  continuing 
109  Years.  The  Capital  City,  Chichejler. 

Anno 

Ella ,  began  his  Reign  - -  —-—491 

Cyjfa ,  fucceeded — >  — — -  — — *  - 514 

Ethelwolf 
Berthrum 
Anthum 
Voi..  XVI, 


o 
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W  E  ST  SAXONY. 


The  Kingdom  of  Weft  Saxony ,  begun  Anno 
519,  and  ended  Anno  800  ;  continuing  281 
Years.  The  Capital  City,  Winchejier < 


Cerdic ,  began  his  Reign 
Kenrick ,  his  Son,  fucceeded 

Keaulin ,  his  Son  — - - 

Ceolrick ,  his  Nephew  — 
Ceolwylph ,  his  Brother  — 

Cinigifil ,  his  Nephew  - 

Quicelm ,  his  Brother  — ■ — 


Cenowalch ,  Son  to  Cinigifil 
Sexburge ,  his  Wife  — — 
Ceufus  — — —  - 

Efcwin ,  his  Son— 

Cedwalla  — — — *  •  — 

Adelard ',  his  Coufm  — — 
Cudred,  his  Brother  or  Coufm 
Sigebert ,  his  Nephew  — »  — 

Cenulph ,  Aldelard’ s  Son 
Brithrick ,  his  Son  —  • 


EAST  SAXONY 


Anno 
-5 19 

“534 

-560 

-594 
-598 
— 611 
-—612 

-643 

—  67  2 

—67$ 

•  674 

•  685 
-688 
■727 

‘74° 

*754 

■754 

784 


The  Kingdom  of  Eaft  Saxony ,  begun  ^#0 
527,  and  ended  747  j  continuing  220 
Years*  The  Capital  City,  London . 


Erchentoin,  began  his  Reign  — 

Sledda ,  his  Son,  fucceeded  — 

Sabert ,  his  Son  -  ■ - - — — 

Saxred s  Seward^  and  Sigebert ,  his  Sons — 616 

Sigebert 


Anno 

—527 

—587 

■599 
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Anno 

Sigebert  the  Little,  Son  of  Seward  - 623 

Sebba ,  Son  of  Seward,  and  Siger,  Son  > 

of  Sigebert  the  Little  —  -  f 

Sigbard  and  Senofrid,  Sebba’s  Sons  - - 694 

Offa ,  Son  to  Siger  -  —  -  * — 705 

Seolred,  or  Selred,  the  Son  of  Sigebert  7 

the  Good  — -  -  - -  5 

S  wit  bred,  his  Son  — —  —  — — •  — 746 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The  Kingdom  of  Northumberland,  begun  An¬ 
no  547,  and  ended  Anno  792  continuing 
245  Years,  befides  an  Interregnum  of  33 
Years.  The  Capital  City,  York.  This 
Kingdom  was  frequently  divided  into  two 
Parts,  the  North  call’d  Bernicia ,  and  the 
South,  Deira . 


Ida,  began  his  Reign 
Adda,  eldeft  Son  of  Ida,  lucceeded  to 
Bernicia,  and  Alla,  the  younger,  to 

Deira  — - -  — 

Glappa,  fucceeded  Adda 
Fridulph  *—  —  •— 

Theodorick  — —  - 

Atbelrick  —  — —  * 

Adelfrid,  his  Son 


j  —  j  —  - - 

Edwin,  Son  of  Alla,  King  of  Deira- 

Ofrick,  in  Deira  -  -  - 

Anfrid,  in  Bernicia  - - ■  — •  — 

Ofwald,  Son  to  Adelfrid  — —  «?— 

Ofwy,  his  Brother,  in  Bernicia  - — — 
Ofwyn,  Son  of  Ofrick ,  in  Deira  — 
Adelwalt,  Son  to  Ofwald,  in  Deira  - 
Ofwy9  in  Bernicia 

O  2 
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Alfred ,  in  Deira 
Eg f rid.  Son  to  OJwy 
Alfred ,  his  Brother  — 
Ofred »  his  Son  — — 
Kenred 

Ofrick  *===>  — -  «= 

Ceolwulf  — —  — — 
Edbert  ■»  ■  - 

O/#^,  his  Son  - 

Motion  Adelwald  — 
Alcred  —  *—— ■  « 
Ethelred ,  Mollon’s  Son 


Alfwald ,  Ofulf’s  Son  —  --  — 

Ofred  IJ.  Alcredds  Son  - 

ENGLAND 


Anna 

=—670 

—  685 

—705 

=—716 

—  718 
—730 

“-737 

—  758 

—759 

—765 

—774 

—779 

•» — 789 


The  Kingdom  of  Eafi  England ,  begun  Anno 
575,  and  ended  ^##0  792  ;  continuing  2 1 7 
Years.  The  Capital  City,  Bunwich . 


Ifffa,  began  his  Reign 
Titil,  his  Son,  fucceeded 
Re  done  aid,  his  Son  — 

Erpwald ,  his  Son  — — - 
Sigebert ,  his  Brother 

Egrick  - . - 

^»»^j,Sonof  Ennius ,  Nephew  toRedowald  644 


Ethelrick ,  his  Brother 
Adelwalt ,  his  Brother 
Aldulph ,  his  Nephew 
Alfwald  <—  — 

Beorna  and  Ethelbert 
Ethelred  =«= 

S.to  Ethelbert 


—654 

—  —655 
—664 

“=■  -680 

—  —749. 
—757 
—790 


MERCIA, 
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MERCIA. 


The  Kingdom  of  Mercia,  begun  Anno  585, 
and  ended  Anno  874  •,  continuing  2 89  Years, 
The  Capital  City,  Lincoln. 


Crida,  began  his  Reign  - - - 

Wibba,  his  Son,  fucceeded  — 

Cearlus ,  Coufin-German  to  Wibba — 
Benda,  Wibba’ $>  Son  — — 

Wulfer  —  - 

Ethelred,  his  Brother  — 

Cenred ,  his  Nephew,  Son  to  Wulfer 

Ceolred,  Son  to  Ethelred  - . * 

Rthelbald,  Brother  to.  Penda  *— 
Beornred,  Ufurper  — — . 

Offa ,  fucceeded  his  Coufin  Ethelbald 

Egfrid,  his  Son  - - 

Cenulph ,  defcended  from  Wibba  — 

Cenelm,  his  Son  — - 

Ceolulph,  his  Uncle  — 

Bernulpb  - -  - 

Ludican  —  - — 

Witglapb  — — 


Anna 

585 

— 597 
- — 616 

—  62a 

—659 

675 

— 7°4 

7°9 
— 716 

—757 

—  757 

—  796 

'  79 6 
— 819 

—  819 

• — 821 
— 823 
— S25 


The  Counties  each  of  the  Saxon  Kingdoms 
contain’d , 


1.  The  Kingdom  of  Kent  contain’d  only  The  Li¬ 
the  County  of  Kent.  2.  The  Kingdom  of  mifs  °f 
the  South  Saxons  contain’d  Suffex  and  Surry ,  fheSevcn 
or  great  part  of  them.  3.  The  Kingdom  of  Sf?on 
the  Weft  Saxons,  contain’d  Berkjhire,  Hamp-  ^ 

Jhire,  Wiltjhire ,  SomerfetJhire,DorfetJhire,  Devon¬ 
shire,  and  fo  much  of  Cornwal  as  was  not  un¬ 
tier  the  Power  of  the  Britons.  4.  The  Kingdom 
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of  the  Eafi  Saxons ,  contain’d  Middlefex ,  Ef- 
fex,  and  Part  of  Hertfordjhire.  5.  Northum¬ 
berland ,  contain’d  Lancafhire ,  Yorkjhire ,  D&r- 
Lm,  Cumberland ,  Weftmoreland,  Northumber¬ 
land,  and  Part  of  Scotland  as  far  as  Edinburgh 
Frith.  6.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Eaft  Angles , 
which  afterwards  gave  Name  to  all  the  reft* 
contain’d  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  C amb ridge Jhire, 
and  the  Ifle  of  Ely.  And,  7.  The  Kingdom 
of  Mercia  contain’d,  Gloucefterjhire ,  Hereford¬ 
shire,  Worcefterfhire,  Warwickfhire,  Leicejler- 
Jhire,  Rutlandfhire,  Northampton/hire,  Lincoln- 
Jhire,  Huntingtonfhire,  Bedfordjhire ,  Bucking- 
hamjhire,  Oxfordshire,  Staffordshire,  Shrop- 
fhire,  Nottinghamffire ,  Derbyffire,  Chefhire , 
and  Part  of  Hertfordfhire. 

It  was  near  an  hundred  and  forty  Years 
from  the  firft  coming  of  the  Saxons,  before 
they  eftablifh’d  themfelves  in  all  thefe  King- 
doms.  The  Britons  for  a  long  Time  main¬ 
tain’d  the  War  both  againft  the  Pifts  and 
Saxons  *,  and  the  braveft  of  them,  who  preferr’d 
Liberty  to  any  thing  elfe,  at  laft  retir’d  into 
Wales  and  Cornwall. 

The  Britifh  Monarchs  who  fucceeded  King 
Arthur,  according  to  our  Hiftorians,  are 
fir ^.Conftantine,  the  Son  of  Cador,  Anno  5425, 
to  whom  fucceeded  Aurelius  Conanus,  the 
Nephew  of  Arthur,  Anno  545  *,  after  him 
Vortiporus,  who  came  to  the  Crown  in  the 
Year  578  *,  to  whom  fucceeded  Malgo  Cano - 
ms,  whom  Gildas  makes  to  be  one  of  the 
greateft  of  the  Britifh  Princes  ;  to  him  fuc¬ 
ceeded  Caretius ,  in  the  Year  586,  and  after 
him  Cadwan  ;  Cadwallo,  the  Son  of  Cadwan 
fucceeded  his  Father,  Anno  63  5  ;  leaving  his 
Dominions  to  his  Son  Cadwalador ,  who  de¬ 
fended  the  Britons ,  ’tis  faid3  for  many  Years, 
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and  afterwards  retiring  to  Rome ,  became  a 
'Monk,  and  died  there  about  the  Year  689, 
being  the  laft  King  of  the  Britons. 

Notwithftanding  our  beft  Hiftorians  have  Re- 
confefs’d  themfelves  to  be  very  much  in  the  marks  on 
dark  in  that  part  of  our  Hiftory  which  re-  Monfieur 
lates  to  the  Times  between  the  withdrawing  Rapine 
of  the  Roman  Forces  from  this  Kingdom, 
and  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Saxons ,  and  efpe-  tlckla  es 
daily  as  to  the  Accounts  of  the  Britijh  Prin¬ 
ces  and  Generals,  infomuch  that  it  remains  a 
Difpute  at  this  Day,  whether  fome  of  them 
ever  had  a  Being  ;  yet  the  ingenious  Mon¬ 
fieur  Rapin ,  has  given  us  as  particular  an 
Account  of  thofe  Times  and  Princes,  as  if  he 
had  conftantly  attended  their  Camps,  and 
been  of  their  Privy-Council  •,  nay,  their  mi¬ 
nuted:  Adions  are  no  longer  conceal’d  from 
us,  but  all  their  Amours  and  Domeftick  Con¬ 
cerns  are  related  with  that  Alfurance,  as  if 
they  had  been  tranfaded  but  Yefterday  in  the 
Face  of  all  the  World. 

Vor tiger  n,  in  whofe  Reign  the  Saxons  were  ^c_ 
invited  into  England ,  he  will  have  to  be  a  count  of 
cruel  tyrannical  Prince,  abandon’d  to  all  K.  Vor- 
manner  of  Vice,  and  that  he  procured  the  tigern. 
Saxons  to  be  call’d  in,  not  fo  much  to  proted 
his  Subjeds  againft  the  Pitts  and  Scots ,  as  to 
render  himfelf  abfolute  by  the  Affiftance  of 
fhofe  Troops.  Then  he  proceeds  to  relate  Novel  of 
the  Novel  of  Rowena ,  who  he  tells  us,  was  Rovsena. 
Niece  to  the  Saxon  General  Hengift ,  and  the 
moft  celebrated  Beauty  in  Saxony  he  fays 
the  General  having  invited  King  Vortigern  to 
an  Entertainment,  order’d  his  Niece  to  Hand 
diredly  before  his  Majefty,  that  he  might 
feed  his  Eyes  with  that  lovely  Objed  •,  and 
the  King,  according  to  his  Expectations,  was 

fo 
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fo  fmitten  with  her  Charms,  that  he  kept  his 
Eyes  fix’d  upon  her,  while  fhe  by  her  Looks 
gave  him  to  underftand,  fhe  was  not  infenfible 
of  the  Honour  he  did  her*  That  upon  a 
Sign  given  her  by  Hengifi ,  fhe  fill’d  a  Golden 
Cup  with  Wine,  and  prefenting  it  on  her 
Knees  to  the  King,  faid,  Liever  Kyning  wafs 
Heal i  i.  e.  Dear  King  your  Health  ;  where¬ 
upon  he  bid  her  drink  to  him,  and  afterwards 
laluted  her.  This,  fays  our  French  Novelift, 
was  a  fatal  Moment  to  Britain ,  for  he  gave 
Hengifi  the  Kingdom  of  Kent,  in  confiderati- 
on  he  would  confent  to  give  him  his  Niece, 
whom  Vortigern  married,  notwithflanding  he 
had  a  Wife  before :  Nay  and  depofed  the 
Prince  who  was  Sovereign  of  Kent  to  make 
room  for  Hengifi. 

And  now  he  brings  Ambrofius  upon  the 
Stage,  relating  that  he  was  defcended  from 
fome  of  the  Britijh  Princes,  and  that  when 
Vortigern  was  defied  Monarch  of  Britain ,  a 
powerful  Party  declaring  in  his  Favour,  Vor* 
tigern  was  fo  jealous  of  him,  that  from  that 
time  he  contrived  how  he  might  defiroy  hirm 
Whereupon  Ambrofius  retired  to  Aldroen 
Prince  of  Armorica ,  where  he  waited  for  a 
favourable  Conjuncture  to  return  to  England 
again. 

Vortimer  the  eldeft  Son  of  Vortigern ,  our 
Novelift  affures  us,  was  no  lefs  an  Enemy  to 
his  Father  than  Ambrofius ,  and  brings  him  in 
making  a  Speech  to  the  Britons  ;  and  telling 
them,  that  it  was  time  to  apply  a  Remedy 
to  the  Evils  they  lay  under:  That  his  Fa¬ 
ther’s  Cowardize,  or  rather  Treachery,  had 
rendered  the  Saxons  too  powerful,  and  they 
ought  to  oppofe  his  heaping  more  Favours 
on  thofe  Foreigners.  That  the  Britijh  Nati¬ 
on 
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oil  would  be  ruined  if  a  Stop  was  not  put  to 
their  growing  Power.  Whereupon  the  Bri¬ 
tons  enter’d  into  a  Confederacy  with  the  Son 
againft  his  Father,  and  compell’d  him  to 
refign  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Government 
to  Vortimer.  This  part  of  the  Story  no  doubt 
was  fram’d  that  we  might  not  want  an  early 
Precedent  to  juftify  us  in  depofmg  our  Princes, 
and  to  recommend  the  publick  Spirit  of  Vor - 
timer ,  who  by  traducing  his  Father,  we  are 
told,  work’d  himfelf  into  the  Affe&ions  of 
the  People,  and  ufurp’d  his  Throne  in  order 
to  deliver  them  from  the  Oppreflions  they 
fuffered  (as  has  been  the  Pra&ice  of  fome 
later  Fleroes,  to  their  eternal  Honour  be  it 
fpoken.)  Thus,  fays  the  Novel  ift,  Vortimer 
was  inverted  with  the  Regal  Authority, 
leaving  his  Father  only  the  empty  Title  of 
King. 

He  proceeds  to  acquaint  us,  that  a  great 
Battle  was  foon  after  fought  between  the 
Britons  and  Saxons  at  Aylesford  in  Kent ,  where 
Horfa  the  Brother  of  Hengijl  fell  on  one  fide, 
as  Catigern  the  youngeft  Son  of  Vortimer 
( Vortigern  he  means)  did  on  the  other.  And 
Vortimer’s  Vidtory  was  fo  compleat,  that  he 
compell’d  Hengijl  to  retire  to  the  Ifle  of  Thanet , 
and  fome  fay  beyond  Sea.  However,  it  feems 
a  Battle  was  fought  twoYears  after  at  Creyford 
in  Kent  ;  wherein  Vortimer  was  defeated,  and 
the  whole  Country  ravaged  by  Hengijl  and  his 
Saxons  in  a  molt  dreadful  Manner. 

The  Britons  hereupon,  our  Novelift  tells  us, 
fent  to  Aldroen ,  Prince  of  Armorica ,  for  Aflift- 
ance,  who  fent  over  their  belov’d  Ainbrofius 
with  a  Reinforcement  of  ten  thoufand  Men, 
who  was  receiv’d  with  great  Joy  by  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  Britons  :  but  Vortimer ’s  Party 
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however  look’d  upon  it,  that  Ambrofius  came 
rather  with  a  Delign  to  ufurp  the  Crown,  than 
to  defend  them  againft  the  Saxons ;  and  there¬ 
upon  prohibited  all  Men  to  join  him.  Ambro¬ 
fius  on  the  other  Hand  reprefented  to  the 
People,  that  Vortimer  was  a  Prince  of  no 
Courage  or  Experience,  and  the  Father  an 
Enemy  to  the  Intereft  of  the  Nation  ;  and 
that  it  was  neceflary  to  fupprefs  their  Dome- 
ftick  Enemies  before  they  turn’d  their  Arms 
againft  the  Saxons.  Hereupon  a  Civil  War 
enfued,  one  Party  being  commanded  by  Vor - 
tigern  and  his  Son  Vortimer  (between  whom 
our  Novelift  is  pleas’d  to  fuggeft  there  was  a 
_  good  Underftanding  at  this  time,  notwith- 
Av  ftanding  what  had  happened  before)  and  Am- 

domcli-  brofws  on  the  other.  That  this  Civil  War 
vided  lafted  feven  or  eight  Years,  when  they  came 
between  to  an  Agreement,  that  Vortigern  and  his  Son 
Vorti-  Vortimer  fhould  pofiefs  all  that  part  of  South 
gem  and  Britain  which  lay  to  the  Eaftward  of  Wailing- 
Ambro-  Street ,  and  Ambrofius  all  that  lay  to  the  Weft- 
fius-  ward. 

Fable  of  Upon  this  Divilion  the  Britons  united  their 
Prince  Forces  againft  the  Saxons ,  and  a  great  Battle 
Arthur*  was  fought  near  Wippedfleet  ( Ipfwich  in  Suffolk ) 
where  both  fides  claim’d  the  Vidtory.  And 
in  this  War,  our  Novelift  allures  us,  the  fa= 
mous  Prince  Arthur ,  being  then  fourteen 
Years  of  Age,  made  his  firft  Appearance  in 
the  Britijh  Armies  under  Ambrofius.  That  he 
fucceeded  his  Father  Gorlous  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Cornwall  Anno  467,  and  fought  the  Nor¬ 
thumbrian  Saxons  on  the  Borders  of  Scotland |. 
and  kill’d  their  King  Arcelute  in  a  Battle  with 
His  own  Hand  before  he  was  eighteen  Years, 
of  Age, 
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Vortimer  being  poyfon’d  by  Rowena  his  Vorti- 
Mother-in-Law,  Ambrofius ,  ’tis  faid,  took  gem  and 
upon  him  the  Title  of  Emperor,  and  driving  Vorti- 
Vortlgern  into  Wales,  fhut  him  up  in  a  Caftle,  /Nr  s 
which  by  fome  Accident  took  Fire,  and  Vor-  Ueath' 
tigern  perifh’d  in  the  Flames,  after  he  had 
reign’d  forty  Years.  Ambrofius  renew’d  the 
War  afterwards  againft  the  Saxons ,  and  ob¬ 
tain’d  a  fignal  Victory  over  Ella :  but  a  T ruce 
enfuing.  Prince  Arthur ,  who  is  celebrated  for 
his  Piety  as  well  as  Courage,  took  that  Op-, 
portunity  of  making  a  Voyage  to  the  Holy 
Land :  from  whence  being  juft  return’d,  and 
the  War  breaking  out  again,  he  obtain’d 
another  Victory  over  the  Northumbrian  Saxons. 
Ambrofius  was  kill’d  in  a  Battle  with  the  Sax¬ 
ons,  as  is  mention’d  already  ;  whereupon  King Ar- 
Prince  Arthur,  according  to  Tradition,  was  thiir  fu* 
eleefted  fupreme  Monarch  of  the  Britons  in  his  preme 
room.  He  was,  our  Novelift  afiiires  us,  the  Monarch 
fitteft  Perfon  the  People  could  have  pitch’d 
upon,  his  very  Name  being  terrible  to  the 
Saxons.  He  was  Crown’d  at  Caetleon  in  Wales, 
and  foon  after  defeated  the  Northumbrian  Sax¬ 
ons  again.  But  notwithftanding  he  was  always 
victorious,  as  Rapin  and  the  reft  of  our  Ro- 
mantick  Writers  affirm,  *tis  certain  that  the 
Saxons  continually  gain’d  Ground  and  efta- 
blifh’d  themfelves  in  feveral  Parts  of  Britain 
at  that  very  time  King  Arthur  is  faid  to  have 
been  fo  very  fuccefsful.  He  was  mortally  His 
wounded,  according  to  Britijh  Tradition,  in  Deaths 
a  Battle  with  Modred  his  Kinfman,  who  was 
fupported  by  the  Saxons  at  Camelford  in  C'drn- 
wal,  and  afterwards  carried  to  Glaftonbury , 
where  he  died,  being  ninety  Years  of  Age  : 

He  had  fpent  feventy-fix  Years  in  defending 
his  Country  againft  the  Saxons ,  and  reign’d 
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fuprejne  Monarch  of  the  Britons  thirty-four 
Years,  as  Monf.  Rapin  relates  from  fome  Wri¬ 
ters  of  no  great  Authority  ;  and  he  is  reported 
to  have  instituted  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Round-Table .  Rapin ,  from  Writers  of 
like  Authority,  fays  he  fucceeded  to  his  Fa¬ 
ther’s  Kingdom  of  Cornwal  in  the  Year  467, 
at  fifteen  Years  of  Age.  In  476  he  was  crea¬ 
ted  a  Patrician  by  Ambrofius.  In  508  he  was 
elected  Supreme  Monarch  of  the  Britons  :  And 
in  528  aflum’d  the  Title  of  J^mperor,  and 
died  in  the  Year  542. 

Exami-  1  have  here  made  an  Abftradt  of  fome  of 
nation  of  thofe  Romantick  Tales  which  Monf.  Rapin 
the  pro  *  has  glean’d  fromWriters  of  very  mean  Credit 5 
bability  he  has  himfelf  embellifh’d  them  with  fuch 
of  fome  Circumftances  as  he  thought  might  be  moft 
Faasre-  taking  with  his  Readers,  and  related  them 
tot e<r  ^  with  tl1^t  AlTurance,  as  if  he  had  all  the  Evi- 
Ilapin**  dence  imaginable  of  the  Truth  of  the  Fadts  j 
*  '  but  he  feems  to  have  a  particular  View  in 
every  Story  he  drefies  up  of  eftablifhing  his 
darling  Dodtrine  of  the  Lawfulnefs  and  Expe¬ 
diency  of  depofing  Princes,  and  calling  them 
to  Account  when  they  prefume  to  difobey  their, 
Sovereign  Lords  the  People. 

King  Vortigern  he  reprefents  as  a  cruel  ty¬ 
rannical  Prince,  and  hated  of  his  Subjects  ; 
while  his  Friend  Milton  on  the  contrary  makes 
him  exceeding  popular  and  belov’d  for  indul¬ 
ging  them  in  their  Vices.  Which  different 
Relations  I  Ihall  leave  the  Party  to  reconcile 
among  themfelves.  The  Story  of  his  being 
depofed  by  his  Son  is  plainly  a  Forgery  for 
thofe  very  Ffiftorians  who  give  into  it,  fee 
him  upon  the  Throne  many  Years  afterwards, 
and  reprefent  his  Son  Vortimer  adting  as  one 
of  his  Generals.  His  Ardour  with  Rowenck 
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is  probably  a  Romance  alfo,  for  had  fbe  pro¬ 
cur’d  thofe  vaft  Advantages  to  the  Saxon  Na¬ 
tion  which  is  pretended,  we  fhould  certainly 
have  had  fome  Intimation  of  it  in  their  An¬ 
nals  ;  but  they  are  perfectly  filent  in  this 
Matter. 

There  might  be  fuch  a  Britijh  General  as 
jdmbrofius  pofllbly,  but  for  his  bringing  over 
ten  thoufand  Men  from  Armorica ,  and  per¬ 
forming  thofe  particular  Actions  that  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  him,  I  fee  very  little  Authority 
for,  any  more  than  for  the  mighty  Ads  of 
the  fuppofed  King  Arthur  •,  for  had  they  per¬ 
formed  half  thofe  Wonders  which  are  related 
of  them,  the  Saxons  would  never  have  been 
able  to  have  maintain’d  their  Ground  in  the 
Ifland.  Whoever  therefore  reads  the  fecond 
Pamphlet  of  the  Tranflation  of  Rapin  with 
any  other  Defign  than  to  amufe  himfelf  for  a 
few  Hours  with  a  well  work’d  up  Novel,  cer¬ 
tainly  throws  away  his  Time.  That  Gentle¬ 
man  feems  refolv’d  there  fhall  be  no  Chafms 
tn  our  Hiftory  ;  rather  than  want  proper 
Incidents,  he  will  endeavour  to  fupply  them 
himfelf  a  thoufand  Years  after.  He  feems  to 
think  it  a  Difgrace  in  a  Hiftorian  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  doubting,  or  to  fpeakwith  lefs  Certainty 
of  diftant  Times,  in  which  we  have  no  Records 
to  guide  us,  than  of  things  tranfaded  within 
our  Memory,  and  with  which  we  are  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted.  I  do  not  cenfure  Monf. 
Rapin  as  the  only  Writer  who  has  been  guilty 
of  thefe  Pradices,  I  am  fenfible  there  are 
many  others  addided  to  it ;  but  thus  much 
I  muft  fay,  that  this  Rhetorical  Gentleman 
exceeds  all  the  Hiftorians  I  have  met  with 
in  working  up  an  agreeable  Novel,  and  adapt¬ 
ing  it  to  ferve  the  Ends  of  his  Party, 
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In  the  155th  Page  of  this  precious  Hiftory 
he  informs  his  Readers,  4  That  by  the  Hep-* 
Rapin' s  4  tarchy  is  meant  the  Government  of  the 
Account  ‘  Seven  Kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ,  con- 
of  the  ‘  confider’d  as  united  into  one  Body  and  one 
Heptar-  e  State.  The  Bond  of  this  Union  was  their 
chy»  4  General  in  Chief,  or  if  you  will,  their  Mo- 
6  narch,  chofen  by  the  unanimous  Confent  of 
4  the  Seven  Kingdoms,  and  inverted  with 
e  certain  Prerogatives,  the  Nature  and  Nurri- 
6  ber  of  which  we  are  not  throughly  informed! 
6  of. 

4  Bertdes  their  Monarch,  they  had  alfo,  as 

*  the  Center  of  the  Heptarchial  Government* 

*  an  Aflembly  General,  confifting  of  the  prin- 
4  cipal  Members  of  the  Seven  Kingdoms,  or 
4  their  Deputies.  This  is  what  they  call’d 

*  the  Wittenagemof ,  wherein  the  Affairs  rel-a- 
4  ting  to  the  Nation  in  general  were  debated 
e  and  regulated.  Each  Kingdom  had  alfo 
4  its  Convention  or  Parliament,  as  we  fee 

*  practis’d  in  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low- 
4  Countries :  And  altho*  each  was  Sovereign 

*  and  Independent,  yet  were  they  all  oblig’d 
4  to  obey  the  Determinations  of  the  Aflembly' 
4  General,  beCaufe  all  gave  their  Confent  to 
4  them.*’  But  furely  nothing  can  be  more 

Remarks  diftant  from  Truth  than  this  Account  of  the 
upon  it.  Heptarchy.  Where  does  he  meet  with  one 
Angle  Inftance  of  the  Chief  Monarch’s  being- 
chofen  by  the  unanimous  Confent  of  the  Severii 
Kingdoms  ?  Is  it  not  notorioufly  evident  on 
the  contrary,  that  this  Superiority  of  one  of 
the  feven  Kings  over  the  reft  was  always  found¬ 
ed  in  Force  ?  Each  of  thefe  Kings  was  at  firft 
an  independant  Monarchy  and  held  by  the 
Sword  the  Country  he  had  acquir’d  by  it  \  till 
at  length  having  fubdued  and  difpoflefled 
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the  Britons ,  as  a  Reverend  Writer  obferves, 
they  fell  into  mutual  Emulations  and  Wars 
among  themfelves,  and  the  molt  powerful 
caus’d  himfelf  to  be  recogniz’d  Sovereign  of 
the  reft.  This  is  what  almoft  every  Hiftorian 
agrees  in  ;  fo  that  if  there  was  an  Election,  it 
^as  fuch  a  one  as  a  Conqueror  compels  a 
vanquilh’d  People  to  make  when  he  demands 
their  Submiflion,  on  Pain  of  Military  Execu¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  very  natural  to  believe  the 
Prerogatives  of  fuch  Princes  had  no  Bounds. 

As  to  the  AJfembly  General ;  if  he  wou’d 
infinuate  that  this  was  the  ReprefentativeBody 
of  the  People,  and  elected  by  them,  his 
Friends  muft  not  take  it  amifs  that  we  fufpend 
our  Belief  in  this  Particular  till  we  fee  fome 
Proof  of  it  produc’d.  But  if  he  means  only 
that  the  Supreme  Monarch  fummon’d  the 
Grandees  of  the  feven  Kingdoms  to  his  Coun¬ 
cil  when  the  Good  of  the  whole  was  to  be 
confider’d,  and  that  fuch  an  Afiembly  was 
ftil’d  the  Wittena-Gemot ,  the  Council  or  Af- 
fembly  of  Wife-Men,  1  fhall  very  readily 
agree  with  him  ;  for  there  are  few  Sovereigns, 
perhaps,  but  advife  with  the  Grandees  of 
their  refpedtive  Kingdoms  in  Matters  that 
concern  the  general  Good  ;  but  to  infer  from 
thence,  that  thefe  Councils  confift  of  the  Re- 
prefentatives  of  the  People,  that  the  feveral 
Sovereigns  may  be  elected  and  depofed  by 
them,  and  that  no  Laws  can  be  made  or  al¬ 
ter’d  without  their  Concurrence,  are  fuch  In¬ 
ferences  as  none  but  my  Friend  Rapin  and  his 
Brethren  cou’d  make. 

He  proceeds  further  to  tell  us,  ‘That  each 
Kingdom  had  its  Convention  or  Parliament ,  as 
we  fee  practis'd  in  the  United-Provinces  ;  and 
altho*  each  was  Sovereign  and  Independent ,  yet 
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were  they  all  oblig'd  to  obey  the  Determination  of 
the  AJfembly  General.  But  here  he  appears  to 
be  miftaken,  not  only  in  the  Conftitution  of 
the  old  Saxon  Government,  but  even  in  that 
of  the  United-Provinces  at  this  Day  ;  for  nei¬ 
ther  any  particular  Province,  nor  fo  much  as 
a  fmgle  City  in  any  Province,  is  bound  to 
obey  the  Determination  of  the  States  General, 
till  fuch  Determination  is  confented  to  by 
every  particular  Province  and  City  •,  notwith- 
ftanding  there  are  Reprefentatives  from  every 
Province  in  the  Affembly  of  the  States  Gene¬ 
ral,  they  cannot  bind  their  Principals  by  their 
Determinations,  but  the  Confent  of  every 
Province  and  City  muft  be  obtain’d  £0  bind 
the  whole. 

This  Gentleman,  it  muft  be  admitted,  in 
many  Parts  of  his  worthy  Hiftory,  makes  a 
great  Shew  of  Authorities  and  learned  Quo¬ 
tations,  but  then  they  are  ufually  brought  to 
prove  fuch  Points  as  the  Generality  of  Man¬ 
kind  are  agreed  in,  and  need  very  little  Proof ; 
but  here,  when  he  come  to  fhew  what  the 
antient  Conftitution  of  the  Saxon  Govern¬ 
ment  was,  he  does  not  quote  one  ftngle  Au¬ 
thority,  or  give  us  the  leaft  Colour  of  Proof 
to  fupport  his  Opinion  *,  which  he  certainly 
wou’d  not  have  negledted  if  he  had  met  with 
any  for  his  Purpol'e,  this  being  one  of  the 
principal  Points  he  feems  moft  concern’d  to 
eftablifh. 

Ethel-  It  is  agreed  on  all  Hands,  that  during  the 
lert  re-  Saxon  Heptarchy,  fome  one  of  the  feven  Kings 
duces  the  exercis’d  a  kind  of  Dominion  over  the  reft, 
reft  of  the  Ethelbert  King  of  Kent  was  the  firft  who 
Sfrfon  claim’d  this  Superiority,  and  carried  his  Pre- 
tenfions  fo  far  as  to  make  War  upon  thofe 
Power.  who  refus’d  him  their  Homage.  Tho’  his 

Kingdom 
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Kingdom  was  much  the  fmallcft,  yet  this 
Prince  being  defcended  from  Hengifi  the  firft 
of  the  Saxon  Kings,  and  having  ftrengthen’d 
himfelf  by  an  Alliance  with  the  French  King, 
whofe  Daughter  he  married,  he  thought  him¬ 
felf  in  a  Condition  to  give  Law  to  the  reft. 

This  French  Princefs  being  a  Chnftian ,  Ethel-  A. 2). 59 3 
lert  confented  Ihe  fhould  have  the  free  Ex- 
ercife  of  her  Religion,  and  a  Bifhop  to  at¬ 
tend  her,  whofe  Name  was  Lethard \  Before 
her  Arrival  the  Saxons  in  general  were  Pagans , 
and  if  any  of  their  Britijh  Subjects  retain’d 
their  Chriftianity,  they  were  probably  oblig’d 
to  conceal  it,  or  retire  to  their  Brethren  in¬ 
to  the  Mountains  of  Wales  or  Cornwal. 

Pope  Gregory  about  the  Year  596,  hearing  Conver- 
that  a  Daughter  of  France  was  married  to  the  ^on 
greateft  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  thought  it  no 
improper  Time  to  attempt  the  Converfion  Gf  Saxons. 
this  Pagan  Nation  :  and  accordingly  appoint¬ 
ed  Auftin  and  fome  other  Monks  to  go  to 
King  Ethelber? s  Court,  and  found  the  Incli¬ 
nations  of  that  Prince,  who  could  not  but 
have  had  fome  Knowledge  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion  from  his  Queen,  or  the  Bifhop  who 
attende'd  her  to  England  ;  and  if  we  fhould 
fuppofe  that  the  Queen  or  the  Bifhop  gave 
the  Court  of  Rome  fome  Intimation  of  the 
Seafonablenefs  of  attempting  the  Converfion 
of  the  Saxons  at  this  time,  it  will  not  be  the 
moft  unreafonable  Suppofition  that  ever  was 
made  :  What  is  commonly  faid  to  be  the 
Occafion  of  this  Holy  Embaffy  indeed  was 
a  pure  Accident,  fome  Children  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Deira ,  as  the  Monkifh  Story  goes, 
being  brought  to  Rome ,  the  grave  Gregory , 
was  pleafed  to  pun  upon  their  Country  :  Be¬ 
ing  informed  they  were  Natives  of  Angli  or 
Vo  l.  XVI,  Angle- 
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Angle -lond ,  he  lamented  that  the  Father  of 
Darknefs  fhould  have  the  Dominion  of  a 
People  with  fuch  Angelick  Countenances  % 
and  he  thought  it  pity  but  they  fhould  be 
fnatch’d  de  ira ,  from  the  JVrath  of  God ,  al¬ 
luding  to  the  Name  of  the  Province  of  De- 
ira  from  whence  they  came.  But  methinks 
a  better  Conjuncture  could  never  have  been 
found  for  the  Converfion  of  this  Nation,  than 
when  the  moft  powerful  Monarch  of  Britain 
had  married  a  great  Princefs  of  the  Chrifiian 
Religion,  and  had  a  Biffiop  in  his  Court  who 
conftantly  performed  Divine  Offices.  The 
Pious  Gregory  needed  no  other  Inducement  to 
attempt  the  Converfion  of  the  Saxons  at  this 
Time  :  Whether  there  be  any  thing  therefore 
in  the  Story  of  the  Englifh  Children  being 
carried  to  Rome  or  not,  does  not  feem  very 
material :  It  is  allowed  on  all  Hands,  that 
Pope  Gregory  fent  Auftin  and  feveral  other 
Monks  over  hither  on  this  Errand.  As  to 
the  pretended  Danger  of  this  Expedition, 
and  the  Dreams  and  Vifions  thefe  Apoftles 
met  with  to  encourage  them  in  their  Embaf- 
fy  •,  I  do  not  lay  any  great  ftrefs  on  them, 
becaufe  there  feems  to  me  to  be  very  little 
hazard  in  the  Undertaking  :  The  Chrifiian 
Religion  being  already  publickly  profefs’d  by 
the  Queen  and  her  Family  in  the  Capital  City 
of  the  Kingdom,  But  every  thing  which 
comes  from  Rome ,  as  one  obferves,  muft  be 
attended  with  Miracles  ;  it  is  generally  agreed 
however,  that  Aufiin  and  about  forty  more 
Italians ,  and  fome  of  the  French  Nation  (who 
were  probably  known  to  the  Queen,  if  not 
nominated  by  her  to  come  over  on  this  Oc- 
cafion)  landed  in  the  Me  of  'Thanet  in  the 
597.  Year  597,  of  which  King  Ethelbert  receiving 
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Advice,  was  fo  prepoffeffed  in  their  Favour, 
it  feems,  that  he  order’d  them  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  at  his  own  Charge.  As  to  his  Sufpi- 
cions  of  Charms  or  Witchcraft  in  the  Mat¬ 
ter,  and  meeting  thefe  Holy  Ambaffadors  in 
the  open  Air  for  that  Reafon,  leaft  their  Ma- 
gick  Ihould  affect  him  ;  there  is  all  the  Rea¬ 
fon  in  the  World  to  believe  this  to  be  pure 
Tradition,  becaufe  the  King  had  converfed 
with  ChriftianSy  and  even  a  Chrifiian  Bifhop, 
for  feveral  Years  before,  and  lain  in  the  fame 
Bed  with  a  Chrifiian  Princefs  :  And  after  all 
this,  that  he  fhould  be  afraid  to  venture  him- 
felf  among  Chrifiians ,  is  not  extremely  pro-? 
bable. 

When  the  Miftionaries  were  admitted  to  Father 
their  Audience  by  King  Ethelhert ,  one  of  Aufiin 
them  advanced  before  the  reft  with  a  Silver  admitted 
Crucifix  in  his  Hand,  ’tis  faid,  and  as  they  to  A-u“ 
approached  the  Royal  Prefence  they  fung 
part  of  their  Litany  :  After  which  Aufiin  ac¬ 
quainted  the  King  with  the  Deftgn  of  their 
coming,  and  explain’d  fome  of  the  principal 
Dodtrines  of  the  Chrifiian  Religion.  To 
!  which  the  King  anfwer’d,  That  the  Things 
:  they  offered  had  a  very  fair  Appearance,  but 
1  he  muft  however  take  fome  time  to  confider 
of  them,  before  he  quitted  a  Religion  which 
his  Anceftors  and  the  whole  Englijh  Nation 
1  had  long  profefs’d  :  But  as  they  were  Stran- 
'  gers,  and  had  taken  fo  long  a  Journey  to 
1  communicate  to  him  the  Knowledge  of  fuch 
;  Things  as  they  believed  to  be  of  great  Im- 
!  portance  to  himfelf  and  his  People,  he  fhould 
:  fee  them  handfomely  provided  for  while  they 
remain’d  here,  nor  fhould  he  prohibit  their 
5  preaching  to  his  Subjedts,  and  making  Pro*? 

:  felytes  among  them.  And  he  accordingly 
'  Q^2  order’d 
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order’d  them  a  Houfe  in  his  Capital  City  of 
Canterbury ,  and  Provifion  for  their  Table. 
And  the  Fathers  by  their  Holinefs  and  ab- 
ftemious  Way  of  Living,  fo  won  the  Efteem 
of  the  People,  that  their  Difciples  multiplied 
a-pace.  There  flood,  it  feems,  at  this  Time 
an  antient  Chrijlian  Church  without  the 
Eaftern  Gate  of  the  City  of  Canterbury , 
which  had  been  eredted  by  Roman  or  Britijh 
Cbrijtians,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Martin ,  in 
which  Bertha ,  King  Ethelberf  s  Queen  us’d 
to  hear  Divine  Service  :  Here  the  Miftiona-* 
ries  began  firft  to  Preach  and  Baptize  and 
perform  other  Parts  of  their  Function  •,  but 
the  King  himfelf  becoming  their  Profelyte 
the  very  firft  Year  after  their  Arrival,  con¬ 
vinc’d,  as  ’is  faid,  by  their  Miracles  and  the 
Piety  of  their  Lives,  and  multitudes  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  Example  of  their  Prince, 
a  more  fpacious  Dwelling  was  provided  for 
the  Miftionaries,  and  richly  endow’d  by  the 
55>8»  Royal  Bounty.  And  Auftin  crofting  over  in¬ 
to  France  was  by  the  Appointment  of  Pope 
Gregory  confecrated  Archbifhop  of  the  Eng- 
UJJo,  by  Eutherius  Archbifhop  of  Arles.  The 
King,  ’tis  faid,  gave  all  manner  of  Encourage¬ 
ment  to  his  Subjects  to  embrace  the  Chrijlian 
Religion,  but  compelled  none  j  and  as  the 
Favour  of  the  Prince  and  Preferments  ap¬ 
peared^  fo  foon  on  the  fide  of  Chriftianity, 
there  feems  to  be  very  little  need  of  Com- 
pulfion,  and  lefs  of  Miracles,  to  convince  the 
People  of  the  Truth  of  the  molt  reafonable 
Inftitution  that  ever  was  offer’d  to  theWorld : 
However,  moil  of  our  Hiftorians  feem  to  be 
of  Opinion  that  the  Converfion  of  the  Saxons 
yras  not  effe&ed  without  Miracles. 

Father 
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Father  Aufiin,  now  advanced  to  the  Ar-  Cb  rift's- 
chiepifcopal  Chair,  repaired,  or  rather  rebuilt.  Church 
another  Chrijlian  Church  in  Canterbury  which  in  Can- 
had  been  eredted  in  the  Time  of  the  Romans ,  terbury 
and  gave  it  the  Name  of  Chrifi* s-Church  at  re°u^b 
the  Dedication,  appointing  it  to  be  the  See 
of  the  Archbilhop  and  his  Succeffors.  He 
alfo  founded  a  Monaftry  on  the  Eaft  Part  of 
the  City,  where  he  prevail’d  on  King  Ethel- 
bert  to  build  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  defign’d  for  the  Jnterrment  of  the 
future  Kings  of  Kent ,  and  of  the  Archbi- 
fhops  of  that  See.  So  foon,  fays  Milton,  did 
they  Jlep  up  into  Fellow Jhip  of  Po?np  with 
Kings. 

Archbilhop  Aufiin  intimating  to  the  Pope  Aufiin 
that  there  was  ftill  a  want  of  Preachers  for  empow- 
the  reft  of  England,  the  Pope  fent  over  Mel-  er’d  to 
litus,  Juflus,  Paulinus,  Rufinian ,  and  feveral  con&- 
other  Ecclefiafticks,  with  an  Archiepifcopal  cfate£r 
Pall,  Altar-Cloths,  Sacerdotal  Veftments,  V er 
Holy  Veffels,  Relicks  and  Books  :  And  im-  °^S* 
power’d  Bilhop  Aufiin  to  ordain  twelve  Suf¬ 
fragan  Bifhops,  and  an  Archbilhop  of  Fork , 
who  was  to  have  twelve  Suffragans  under  him 
when  that  Part  of  England  fhould  receive  the 
Chrijlian  Faith.  The  Pope  at  the  fame  time 
alfo  diredted  Letters  both  to  King  Ethelbert 
and  Aufiin,  fill’d  with  pious  Inftrudlions, 
whereby  it  appears  that  the  Bifhops  of  Rome 
were  not  then  Strangers  to  the  Temper  of 
the  primitive  Chrifiians. 

Bilhop  Aufiin  afterwards  ordained  Mellitus,  jpafl 
and  fent  him  to  preach  to  the  Eafi  Saxons,  Saxons. 
over  whom  Sebert  the  Son  of  Sleda  and  Ne-  Conver- 
phew  of  Ethelbert  then  reign’d  ;  and  being  ted,  and 
dependant  on  the  King  of  Kent,  Mellitus  here  London 
met  with  all  imaginable  Encouragement  in  made  ^ 

his 
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Bifhop’s  his  Miffion  ;  Sebert  himfelf  was  baptiz’d  foon 
See.  after  his  Arrival,  to  Commemorate  whofe 
Converfion,  ’tis  faid,  Ethelbert  founded  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul's  in  London  to  be  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  of  their  Bifhop,  and  endow’d  it,  of 
whom  Mellitus  was  the  firft.  He  built  alfo 
Roche-  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Rochejler ,  and  de- 
fier*  dicated  it  to  St.  Andrew,  endowing  it  with 
large  Revenues  ;  of  which  See  Juftus  was 
confecrated  the  firft  Bifhop. 

AdD.Ooz  Ethelbert  having  thus  eftablifh’d  Chriftiani - 
Union  ty  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Kent  and  the  Eafi 
between  Saxons,  propofed  a  Union  between  the  Britijh 
the  Sri-  and  Roman  Churches  ;  and  for  that  end  de~ 
tijh  and  firec|  a  meeting  of  the  BritiJJo  Ecclefiafticks 
Rowan  wfth  Bifhop  Auftin  and  the  Remijh  Mifiiona- 
Churc  es  rj£S  .  which  being  agreed  to,  Bifhop  AuJUn , 

ted£En^  ^eems’  recluire(;i  that  the  Britons  fhould  con¬ 
form  to  the  Church  of  Ro?ne,  as  to  the  Time 
of  celebrating  Eafter,  and  fome  other  Points ; 
which  the  Britons  refufmg,  Father  Auftin  was 
at  the  Expence  of  a  Miracle  for  their  Con- 
vidtion,  reftoring  a  Blind  Man  to  Sight,  if 
we  may  credit  Bede ;  and  with  this,  ’tis  faid, 
th  Britons  were  fo  aftonifhed,  that  they  de- 
fired  Time  to  confider  of  his  Demands,  and 
that  there  might  be  another  meeting  appoint¬ 
ed  to  receive  their  Anfwer. 

To  the  fecond  meeting  came  feven  Bri- 
tijh  Bifhops,  and  feveral  other  Ecclefiafticks 
of  the  fame  Nation,  among  whom  were  fome 
Monks  from  the  Monaftry  of  Bangor ,  a  Con- 
vent  fo  large  as  to  contain  one  and  twenty 
hundred  Monks  under  feven  Redtors,  Dinoth 
being  their  Abbot  at  that  time.  It  is  repor¬ 
ted  of  an  old  Anchoret  in  this  Cloyfter,  that 
when  it  was  debated  in  their  Houfe  whether 
they  fhould  fubmit  to  Bifhop  Auftin ,  he  ad- 
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vifed  his  Brethren,  that  if  they  found  him 
Meek  and  Humble  as  a  Difciple  of  Chrifi 
ought  to  be,  they  fhould  have  a  regard  for 
him  but  if  he  appeared  Proud  and  Haugh¬ 
ty,  his  Million  could  not  be  from  God. 

When  the  Britons  therefore  came  to  the  Place 
appointed,  and  found  Bilhop  Aujlin  taking 
State  upon  him,  and  fitting  on  a  kind  of 
Throne,  as  the  Pope’s  Legate  and  their  Me¬ 
tropolitan,  without  ftirring  to  meet  and  fa- 
lute  them,  they  were  immediately  prejudic’d  ThtSri- 
againft  the  Bilhop,  and  rejected  his  Demands, ton$  rc“ 
which  were  three,  i.  That  they  Ihould  con-  to 
form  to  the  Romijh  Church  in  the  Celebration  ^e°W 
of  Eafter.  2.  In  the  performing  the  Office  Q^urch 
of  Baptifm.  And  laftly,  affift  in  preaching  Qf  Jiowe. 
to  the  Englijh  Saxons.  And  upon  their  Re- 
fufal  to  comply  with  him,  *tis  faid,  Aujlin 
took  upon  him  to  denounce  Judgments  a- 
gainft  them,  or  rather  to  threaten  them  with 
Definition,  and  prevailed  upon  fome  Saxon 
Princes,  ’tis  faid,  to  make  them  good  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  he  incited  Ethelfrid  King  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  againft  them,  who  facrific’d 
twelve  hundred  of  their  Clergy  in  one  Day, 
that  were  come  into  the  Camp  to  pray  for 
the  Succefs  of  their  Army.  But  others  fay, 
this  did  not  happen  till  after  Archbiffiop 
Aujlirf  s  Death,  who  died  in  the  Year  605.  _4ujnn\ 
He  was  fucceeded  in  that  See  by  Laurenti-  Death. 
us ,  a  Roman  whom  he  had  ordained  in  his  605. 
Life-time. 

Ethelhert  after  the  Death  of  Archbiffiop 
Aujlin ,  aflembled  a  Grand  Council  of  the 
Clergy  and  Laity,  wherein  he  confirm’d  all 
the  Grants  and  Charters  he  had  made  to  the 
Church,  and  granted  feveral  other  Privileges 
and  Immunities  to  the  Clergy.  In  the  Year 
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608.  608,  ’ds  faid,  Archbifhop  Lawrence  prevail’d 

Scots  with  the  Scotijh  Cbriftians  to  conform  to  fome 
conform  0f  the  Romijh  Rites,  efpecially  as  to  the  Ob- 
to  the  fervation  of  Eafter.  And  in  the  Year  61 1, 
Churc  Sebert ,  King  of  the  Eaft  Saxons  and  Nephew 

Weflmin-  Ethelbert,  founded  the  Abby  and  Church 
(ler  Abby  ac  bVeftminfter ,  which  was  Confecrated  by 
"founded,  Mellitus  Bifhop  of  London ,  and  Dedicated  to 
tfrr.  St.  Peter.  Ethelbert  died  in  the  Year  61 6, 
Ethel-  having  been  King  of  Kent  fifty-fix  Years,  and 
Vert's  twenty-three  fuprerne  Monarch  of  England , 
Death,  about  twenty  Years  after  his  Converfion  to 
Chriftianity,  which  he  endeavour’d  to  ad¬ 
vance  wherever  he  had  any  Influence  in  the 
Apoftafy  Ifland.  He  was  fucceeded  in  his  Kingdom  of 
of  the  Kent  by  his  Son  EadbaVd ,  who  being  a  Vici- 
Saxons.  ous  Prince-*  and  finding  greater  Liberties  al¬ 
low’d  in  a  State  of  Paganifm  than  under  the 
C/&ri/?fiz«Difpenfation,  apoftatiz’d,  and  became 
fo  profligate  as  to  take  his  Father’s  fecond  Wife 
to  his  Bed.  With  their  Prince  great  part  of  the 
KentiJhNa.non  relaps’d  into  Idolatry ;  thePeople 
being  ever  influenced  by  the  Example  of  the 
Court.  In  the  Kingdom  of  the  Eaft  Saxons  alfo 
upon  the  Death  of  King  Sebert ,  his  three  Sons 
andmoft  of  the  People  relaps’d  into  Paganifm. 
The  Sons  of  Sebert  indeed  could  fcarce  be  ac¬ 
counted  Chriftians ,  not  having  been  Baptiz’d ; 
and  coming  into  a  Church  after  the  Death  of 
their  Father,  where  Mellitus  the  Bifhop  was 
adminiftring  the  other  Sacrament,  they  re¬ 
quired  him  to  deliver  them  the  confecrated 
Bread  as  he  us’d  to  do  to  their  Father,  which 
he  refuflng  till  they  fhould  be  Baptiz’d,  he ' 
was  driven  in  Difgrace  out  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  travelling  into  Kent ,  where  he  found 
Chriftianity  in  much  the  fame  State,  he  left 
the  Nation,  and  with  Juftus  Bifhop  of  Ro- 
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chejler  went  to  France.  Eadbald ,  our  pious 
Hiftorians  tell  us,  was  afflicfted  with  an  evil 
Spirit  for  his  Apoftafy,  and  often  fell  into 
Fits  of  Diftradtion  ;  and  the  three  Sons  oi 
Sebert  perifh’d  in  a  Battle  with  the  Weft  Sax - 
ons ,  which  they  would  have  the  Reader  look 
upon  as  a  Judgment  for  their  Impiety.  Ead¬ 
bald  however  returned  to  the  Bofom  of  the 
Church,  it  feems,  in  lefs  than  a  Year’s  time, 
and  became  a  mighty  Penitent,  diffolving 
his  Inceftuous  Marriage  with  his  Father’s 
Widow.  The  Reafon  of  which  Reformation 
I  find  attributed  to  a  Vifion  of  the  Arch- 
bifhop’s,  who  as  the  Legend  tells  us,  having 
made  Preparations  to  follow  the  other  Bifhops 
to  France ,  and  fpending  the  Night  before  he 
was  to  fetout  in  Watching  and  Prayers  in  St. 

Peter's  Church,  that  Apoltle  appear’d  to  him, 
and  did  not  only  reprove  him  lor  his  Cow- 
ardize,  but  gave  him  feveral  Lalhes  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  defert  his  Flock,  which  fhewing 
t©  Eadbald  next  Morning,  the  aftonilh’d  King 
and  all  his  Subjects  earneftly  defired  to  be 
received  again  into  the  Pale  of  the  Church. 

But  the  People  of  London  and  the  reft  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Eaft  Saxons  remain’d  fome 
time  longer  in  their  Apoftafy. 

Redwald  the  fecond  King  of  the  Eaft  Angles ,  Redwald 
obtain’d  the  Dominion  of  the  reft  of  the  King  of 
Englijh  Monarchs  upon  the  Death  of  Ethel-  the  Eaft 
bert.  This  Prince  had  been  Baptiz’d  in  Kent  Angles , 
in  the  Reign  of  Ethelbert ,  but  relapfed  again  fecon^ 
to  Paganifm  on  the  Perfuafion  of  his  Queen,  f^preme 
*tis  faid.  However-  he  was  for  keeping  fair  Monarc 
with  all  Religions,  and  therefore  eredted  one 
Altar  to  Chrift,  and  another  to  his  Pagan 
Deities  in  the  fame  Temple.  Redwald  gained 
the  Afcendant  of  the  reft  of  the  Saxon  Kings 
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in  this  manner :  Edwin  of  the  Royal  Blood 
of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons  fled  to  his  Court 
for  Protection  againft  Ethelfrid  the  reigning 
King  who  fought  to  deftroy  him,  and  Red¬ 
wald  refufing  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Nor¬ 
thumbrian  King,  a  War  enfued,  wherein  E- 
tbelfrid’s  Army  was  defeated,  and  himfelf 
kill’d  in  the  Field  of  Battle  :  Whereupon 
Redwald  fet  his  Friend  Edwin  upon  the 
Throne  of  Northumberland ,  and  thereby  be¬ 
came  the  moft  powerful  of  all  the  Saxon 
Princes.  He  reigned  about  fix  Years  after 
this  Victory,  and  dyed  in  the  Year  624,  ha¬ 
ving  been  forty  four  Years  King  of  the  Eajl 
,  Angles. 

'FEwin  Edwin  King  of  Northumberland  upon  the 
the  third  Heath  of  his  BenefaCtor  Redwald ,  afifumed 
fupreme  the  Title  of  fupreme  Monarch  of  the  Eng- 
Monarch  /i/ft,  and  carried  his  Arms  further,  ’tis  faid, 
than  any  of  the  Saxon  Kings  his  Predeceflors  ; 
for  he  extended  his  Conquefts  to  the  farthefl: 
Bounds  of  England  to  the  North  Weft,  and 
reduced  the  Ifles  of  Anglefey  and  Man.  Ha¬ 
ving  buried  his  fifrft  Wife,  he  made  Court  to 
the  Princefs  Ethelburga ,  Daughter  to  the  great 
Ethelbert ,  King  of  Kent ;  and  it  being  ob¬ 
jected  to  him,  that  a  Chriftian  Virgin  could 
not  marry  an  Idolator.  He  anfwer’d.  That 
the  Princefs  and  her  Court  fhould  be  at  Li¬ 
berty  to  exercife  their  Religion  openly  ;  and 
if  he  found  it  upon  Examination  to  be  more 
rational  than  his  own,  he  fhould  make  no 
fcruple  of  embracing  it  himfelf.  Whereupon 
the  Lady  confented  to  be  his  Queen,  and 
Paulinus  a  Roman ,  being  confecrated  Bifhop 
of  the  Northumbers ,  attended  the  Lady  to 
King  Edwin’s  Court,  but  with  no  great  Suc- 
cefs  till  the  following  Year  •,  when  Quine elim 
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King  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  envying  King  Ed¬ 
win's  Grandeur,  hired  a  Perfon  to  afiaflinate 
him  with  a  poyfon’d  Ponyard  :  1  he  vfillain 
having  obtain’d  Admiflion  to  Edwin's  Pre¬ 
fence,  and  being  juft  about  to  ftrike  the  fatal 
Blow,  a  Servant  of  the  King’s  who  ftood  by, 
feeing  him  lay  his  Hand  upon  the  Dagger, 
threw  himfelf  between  the  Murderer  and  his 
Prince,  and  receiv’d  the  Wound  intended  for 
his  Mailer  •,  but  the  Blow  was  ftruck  with 
fuch  a  good  will,  that  it  pierced  his  Majefty 
notwithftanding  ;  and  the  Weapon  being  poy¬ 
fon’d,  the  Wound  was  apprehended  to  be  very 
dangerous.  The  Murderer  was  immediately 
cut  to  Pieces,  but  kill’d  another  of  the  King’s 
Servants  however  before  he  was  difpatched.  ^onver. 
The  King  lying  ill  of  the  Wound  he  had  fion  0y 
received,  promifed  to  Paulinus ,  ’tis  laid,  that  the  j^or. 
if  Chrift  would  grant  that  he  Ihould  recover,  tbum- 
and  give  him  the  Victory  over  his  perfidious  brians . 
Enemies,  he  would  become  a  Chriftian  ;  both 
which  afterwards  happening,  and  Edzuin  re¬ 
turning  Home  Victorious,  he  caufed  himfelf 
and  his  Court  to  be  inftru&ed  in  the  Chriftian 
Religion,  and  the  whole  Nation  almofc  re¬ 
ceived  Baptifm,  tho*  fome  fay,  he  delay’d 
declaring  himfelf  a  Chriftian,  till  Paulinus 
work’d  a  Miracle  for  his  Conviction  ;  how¬ 
ever  that  be,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  Pauli¬ 
nus  was  foon  after  made  Bifhop  of  York,  and 
a  Church  ereCted  there  for  the  folemnizing 
his  Majefty’s  Baptifm.  Edwin  alfo  proceeded 
to  propagate  Chriftianity  in  the  other  Saxon 
Kingdoms,  and  particularly  prevail’d  on  Eorp- 
wald ,  King  of  the  Eaft  angles,  to  become  a 
Chriftian  :  He  fet  himfelf  alfo  to  fee  Juftice 
duely  adminiftred  through  his  Dominions, 
and  rendred  the  Country  fo  fecure,  that  a 
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Woman  or  a  Child  might  have  travelled  fafe- 
ly  from  Sea  to  Sea,  ’tis  faid,  without  any 
Moleftation.  But  this  good  Prince,  it  feems, 
loft  his  Life  in  a  Battle  with  Cadwallo,  King 
of  the  Britons ,  and  Penda  the  Mercian ,  who 
had  rebell’d  againft  him  in  the  Year  633,  be¬ 
ing  about  fix  Years  after  his  embracing  Chri- 
ftianity. 

This  Defeat  of  Edwin  brought  great 
Calamities  on  the  Northumbrian  State  and 
Church,  for  Penda  the  Conqueror  being  ftill 
a  Pagan ,  and  the  Britijh  King,  his  Allie,  of 
a  Brutifh  Difpofition,  they  committed  un¬ 
heard  of  Outrages  in  the  Country.  Cadwallo , 
it  feems,  vow’d  he  would  extirpate  the  whole 
Nation,  notwithftanding  they  then  profefled 
Chrifiianity  for  Bede  relates,  that  in  his  time 
the  Britons  look’d  upon  the  Chrifiianity  of  the 
Saxons  to  be  little  better  than  Paganifm ,  fo 
violently  were  they  prejudiced  againft  it. 
Queen  Ethelberga  with  her  Children,  and  Bi- 
fliop  Paulinus ,  were  forced  to  fly  into  Kent 
for  Refuge,  where  they  were  well  received  by 
King  Eadbald,  and  Paulinus  made  Bilhop  of 
Rochejler ,  in  which  See  he  dyed.  Cadwallo 
ftill  continued  to  ravage  Northumberland ,  till 
being  furprized  by  a  fmall  Army  commanded 
by  Ofwald  the  Son  of  Ethelfrid  (by  Edwin's 
Sifter)  he  was  entirely  routed  •,  whereupon 
Ofwald  obtained  not  only  the  Crown  of  Nor- 
thumberland ,  but  became  the  next  fupreme 
Monarch  of  the  Englijh. 

Ofwald  proved  no  lefs  zealous  in  propa¬ 
gating  Chrifiianity  than  his  Predeceflfor  Edwin. 
He  procur’d  Preachers  from  the  Scots,  among 
whom  he  had  been  baptized,  to  endeavour 
the  reftoring  the  Chrifiian  Religion  in  his 
Dominions,  which  had  fuffer’d  much  during 
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the  late  Wars.  And  Bilhop  Aidan ,  a  Monk 
of  great  Piety,  was  fent  into  Northumberland 
with  fome  others,  to  whom  the  King  alligned 
Lindesforme ,  now  Holy-IJland ,  for  their  Re- 
fidence.  Never  was  there  a  Prince  of  greater 
Devotion,  Meeknefs  and  Charity,  than  King 
Ofwald ,  according  to  our  Ecclefiaftical  Wri¬ 
ters.  He  fubmitted  even  to  interpret  the 
Sermons  of  the  Scotijh  Miflionaries  to  his 
People,  ’tis  faid,  delighted  in  feeding  the 
Poor  in  Perfon,  and  would  fometimes  caufe 
the  Plate  they  were  ferved  in  to  be  broken  in 
Pieces  and  diftributed  amongft  them.  The 
TVeft  Saxons  were  converted  to  Chrijiianity  a- 
bout  the  fecond  Year  of  his  Reign,  with  Cy- 
negils  their  King,  whom  Ofwald  received  out 
of  the  Font,  and  gave  him  his  Daughter  in 
Marriage.  The  Eaft  Angles ,  5tis  faid,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Bofom  of  the  Church  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Year  :  For  Sigibert ,  Brother  of  King 
Eorpwald ,  a  Man  of  Piety  and  Learning, 
having  been  inftrudted  in  the  Chriflian  Reli¬ 
gion  during  his  Exile  in  France ,  fucceeding 
his  Brother  in  that  Kingdom,  brought  over 
feveral  Preachers  and  Learned  Men  with  him, 
and  particularly  Fcelix ,  a  Burgundian  Bifhop, 
who  chofe  Domoc  or  Dunwicb  in  Suffolk  for 
his  See  :  And  not  long  after  eredted  a  great 
School,  which  fome  will  have  to  be  the  firft 
Foundation  of  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge. 
Ofwald  met  with  the  fame  Fate  his  Predecdfor 
had  done,  being  killed  in  a  Battle  with  the 
fame  Penda  King  of  Mercia ,  who  defeated 
Edwin  near  Ofwejlree  in  Shropfhire ,  after  he 
had  reigned  eight  Years. 

The  Kingdom  of  Northumberland  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two  Principalities  upon  the  Death 
of  Ofwald ,  as  it  had  been  feveral  times  before. 

Ofwy, 
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Ofwy,  a  Baftard,  half  Brother  to  Ofwald ,  pof- 
feffed  himfelf  of  that  Part  called  Bernicia.  And 
Ofwin ,  a  Nephew  of  the  famous  Edwin ,  made 
himfelf  Matter  of  that  Part  called  Deira . 
Ofwy  met  with  great  Oppofition  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  his  Reign  from  Ethehvald ,  the  le¬ 
gitimate  Son  of  Ofwald ,  as  he  did  from  Of¬ 
win,  who  reigned  for  feven  Years  in  Deira  ; 
but  Ofwy  at  length  defeated  his  Competitors, 
and  procured  Ofwin ,  who  has  the  Character 
of  a  very  pious  Prince,  to  be  delivered  up 
to  him  by  Earl  Hunwald ,  and  put  him  to 
Death.  Whereupon  he  united  the  two  King¬ 
doms  of  Deira  and  Bernicia  again,  and  be¬ 
came  not  only  foie  King  of  Northumberland , 
but  the  fifth  fupreme  Monarch  of  the  Englijh 
Nation. 

Ofwy ,  ’tis  faid,  afterwards  became  a  great 
Penitent :  And  to  expiate  his  Offence  in  mur¬ 
dering  Ofwin ,  founded  a  Monaftry  upon  the 
Place  :  He  alfo  procured  the  Converfion  of 
Penda  the  Son  of  Penda  the  Mercian ,  by 
marrying  his  Daughter  Alfleda  to  him,  upon 
the  Condition  of  his  becoming  a  Chriftian. 
Penda  afterwards  introducing  Preachers  from 
Northumberland ,  many  of  the  Mercians  were 
converted  ;  but  Penda  ftill  remaining  a  Pa¬ 
gan ,  and  an  Enemy  to  Ofwy ,  a  Battle  was 
fought  between  them,  wherein  Penda  was  de¬ 
feated  and  killed  upon  the  Spot,  which  our 
Ecclefiaftical  Writers  make  no  lefs  than  a  Mi¬ 
racle,  affuring  us  that  the  Pagan  Mercians 
were  thirty  times  more  numerous  than  the 
Northumbrian  Chriftians .  This  they  look  up¬ 
on  alfo  as  a  Judgment  on  Penda ,  whom,  they 
tell  us,  had  been  the  Death  of  four  or  five 
Chriftian  Kings,  and  therefore  it  may  be  fup- 

pofed. 
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pofed,  caufed  an  un'rverfal  Joy  among  the 
Chriftians. 

Ofwy  having  now  eftablifhed  his  Domi-  Synod  a- 
nion,  fummoned  a  Synod  of  Engiijh  and  bout  Ea- 
Scotijh  Bifhops,  to  fettle  the  great  DifputeJ^n 
about  the  time  of  celebrating  the  Feaft  of 
Eafter.  The  King  enclining  to  the  Romans 
in  this  Difpute,  the  Scots  were  unfatisfied  with 
it,  and  fuch  as  had  Bifhopricks  or  Preferments 
in  England  returned  home  to  their  own  Coun¬ 
try.  About  this  time,  Theodore ,  a  Native  of 
Greece ,  being  made  Archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Tongues,  and  the 
Liberal  Arts  were  by  him  introduced  among 
:he  Saxons.  Ofwy  died  in  the  Year  670,  of  a 
Fit  of  Sicknefs,  wherein  he  had  vowed  to  go 
in  Pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem ,  if  God  would 
reftore  him,  to  attone  for  the  Blood  of  Ofwin 
and  fome  others  he  had  unjuftly  put  to  Death 
luring  his  Reign,  but  he  did  not  live  to  per¬ 
form  his  Vow. 

Wulfar ,  King  of  Mercia ,  became  chief  670. 
Monarch  of  the  Saxons  on  the  Death  of  Ofwy,  Wulfar 
ubduing  the  Northumbrians ,  and  afterwards  ot  ^ 

;he  Weft  Saxons ,  taking  from  them  the  Ifle  of  fa_ 
rVight.  He  was  once  a  Ragan ,  but  embracing  preme 
Zhriftianity ,  he  commanded  his  Heathen  Idols  Monarch 
:o  be  demolifh’d,  and  the  Gofpel  to  be 
^reached  in  all  parts  of  his  Dominions.  A- 
oout  this  time  many  confiderable  Monafte- 
;ies  were  founded  in  England ,  it  was  no  un¬ 
common  thing  among  the  Saxon  Princes  to  re¬ 
ign  their  Crowns,  and  retire  into  Monafteries.  ^ 

Wulfar  having  reigned  about  four  Years,  j tybelred 
dyed,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Brother  E-  the  fe- 
[belred,  the  third  Son  of  King  Penda.  He  venth  fu- 
did  not  only  keep  the  King  of  Northumber-  preme 
'■and  in  Subjection  to  him,  but  carried  his  Monarch 
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Arms  to  the  Southward  as  far  as  Kent ,  where 
King  Lother  now  reigned,  deftroying  that 
Kingdom  in  a  terrible  manner :  And  not- 
withftanding  he  was  of  the  fame  Faith,  he 
demolifhed  their  Churches  and  Religious 
Houfes,  and  drove  Putt  a,  the  Bifhop  of  Ro- 
chejier ,  out  of  the  Country  into  Mercia , 
where  he  was  reduced  to  teach  the  Liberal 
Arts  to  get  his  Bread.  About  this  time  the 
South  Saxons  received  the  Chriftian  Faith  by 
the  Preaching  of  Bifhop  Wilfrid,  and  now 
the  whole  Kingdom  of  England  profeffed  the 
fame  Religion.  In  the  following  Year  (viz.) 
679,  a  Synod  was  fummoned  by  Theodore , 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury ,  to  meet  at  Hat¬ 
field  in  Hertfordjhire ,  in  which  were  received 
the  Canons  of  the  five  general  Councils  of 
Nice,  Conjlantinople ,  Ephejus ,  Cake  don,  and 
another  Council  of  Conjlantinople  •,  with  fome 
Conftitutions  made  at  Rome  by  a  Synod  held 
under  Pope  Martin  in  the  Year  648,  which 
Pope  Agatho  fent  into  England  this  Year.  A- 
bout  this  time  alfo  was  brought  from  Rome 
the  Order  and  Courfe  of  Reading  and  Sing¬ 
ing  Divine  Service,  as  pradtifed  there.  In 
this  Reign  Ina,  King  of  the  Wejt  Saxons ,  col¬ 
lected  and  publifhed  a  Body  of  the  Saxon 
Laws,  wherein  it  appears  that  fcarce  any 
Crime,  even  Murder  it  felf,  was  punifhed  any 
otherwife  than  by  a  Pecuniary  Muldt.  King 
Ethelred  having  reigned  about  thirty  Years, 
’tis  faid,  was  ftruck  with  Remorfe  for  the1 
Ravages  he  had  committed  in  the  beginning! 
of  his  Reign,  especially  in  Churches  and  Re- 1 
ligious  Houfes,  and  thereupon  founded  the 
Monaftry  of  Bardney  in  LincolnJhire ,  whither \ 
he  retir’d,  and  took  upon  him  the  Religious? 
Habit,  dying  Abbot  of  the  Place.  But  is  iti 

not: 
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not  as  probable  that  the  Occafion  of  his  Re¬ 
tiring  was  the  Senfe  of  his  having  ufurped  a 
Throne  which  belonged  to  his  Brother’s  Son 
Kenred?  For  upon  his  Refignation,  it  feems, 
he  pafled  by  his  own  Son  Ceolred ,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Kenred  for  his  Succeifor.  A  much 
better  Argument  that  the  Saxons  had  a  regard 
to  Hereditary  Succeffion,  than  twenty  Pre¬ 
cedents  of  Ufurpations  would  be  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  As  many  Effates  poflibly  may  be  got¬ 
ten  by  Fraud  and  Injustice,  as  are  obtained 
by  Purchafe  or  Defcent :  But  this  will  fcarce 
ever  convince  any  confidering  Man,  not  in- 
terefted  in  the  Fraud,  that  a  Poffefilon  ob¬ 
tained  by  Force  and  Injuftice  can  ever  grow 
up  into  a  Right,  fo  long  as  there  are  any 
Perfons  living  who  can  fhow  a  Title  to  the 
Efface  by  Purchafe  or  Defcent. 

Kenred ,  who  fucceeded  his  Uncle  Ethelfred  , 

in  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia ,  as  well  as  in  the 
Monarchy  of  the  Englijh ,  did  not  reign  above  e-,ghth 
four  Years  before  he  followed  the  Example  fUpreme 
of  his  Predecefibr,  and  refigned  his  Crown,  Monarch 
appointing  his  Coufin  Ceolred  to  fucceed  him  :  704. 

After  which  he  travelled  to  Rome  with  Offa 
King  of  the  Eafi  Saxons ,  and  there  they  both 
took  upon  them  the  Habit  of  Monks,  and 
at  length  dyed  in  a  Cloyfter  of  that  City. 

Ceolred  fucceeding  to  the  Kingdom  of  Mer-  Qcoire(i 
cia,  and  the  fupreme  Monarchy  of  the  Englijh ,  the  ninth 
reigned  in  Peace  for  fome  time  ;  till  Ina ,  Monarch 
King  of  th etVeJl  Saxons,  afpiring  to  the  Ho- 
nour  of  Supreme  Monarch,  commenced  a 
War  againft  him,  and  a  Battle  was  fought 
between  thefe  Princes  near  JVodensbourgh  in 
Wiltjhire  in  the  Year  715.  but  what  was  the 
Succefs  of  it  does  not  appear.  The  Year  af¬ 
ter  Ceolred  giving  an  Entertainment  to  fome 
Vol,  XVI.  S  of 
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of  his  Nobility  and  great  Men,  was  poflefled 
with  an  evil  Spirit,  ’tis  laid,  and  died  in  De- 
fpair  ;  which  the  Clergy  held  was  a  Judg¬ 
ment  upon  him  for  his  Familiarity  with  the 
Nuns.  But  if  it  be  obferv’d  how  they  call 
for  the  Judgments  of  Heaven  upon  every 
Prince,  and  Perfon  almoft,  they  do  not  like, 
the  numerous  Examples  they  give  us  of  Judg¬ 
ments  in  thofe  times  upon  Princes  and  Peo¬ 
ple,  will  have  the  lefs  weight  with  us.  And 
for  my  own  part,  I  mult  fay,  I  am  fo  far 
from  looking  on  many  of  thefe  Occurrences 
as  Judgments,  that  I  am  not  always  fatisfied 
of  the  Truth  of  the  Fadts :  what  they  call 
PolTellion  and  Witchcraft,  may  probably  of- 
tener  be  afcribed  to  natural  than  fupernatural 
Caufes. 

Ethelbald  fucceeded  his  Coufin  Ceolred  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Mercia ,  and  is  efteemed  fu- 
preme  Monarch  of  the  Englijh  alfo  ;  but  Ina, 
King  of  the  IVeJl  Saxons ,  ieems  to  be  the  moft 
powerful  Prince  at  that  time,  for  he  defeated 
the  Eajl  Angles  in  feveral  Engagements :  And 
in  the  Year  725  made  an  entire  Conqueftof 
the  Kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons ,  killing 
Aldwin  their  King,  and  adding  his  Domini¬ 
ons  to  his  own  :  So  that  now  the  feven  Saxon 
Kingdoms  were  reduced  to  fix.  He  laid  a 
Tax  of  a  Penny  on  each  Houfe  for  the  Ufe 
of  the  Pope,  which  was  afterwards  called  Pe¬ 
ter  Pence ,  and  paid  generally  all  over  Eng¬ 
land.  Ina ,  after  all  his  SuccdTes,  religned  his 
Crown  and  went  to  Rome ,  where  he  died  in  a 
Monaftry  this  being  reckoned,  in  thofe 
Days,  the  fureft  Pafiage  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  On  the  Refignation  of  Ina,  E- 
thelbald  may  Well  be  ftiled  the  greatell  Mo¬ 
narch  of  the  Englijh ,  for  he  commanded  all 

the 
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the  Kings  on  the  South  of  the  Humber ;  and 
the  Nation  enjoying  at  this  time  a  profound 
Peace,  many  of  the  Nobility  and  others,  af¬ 
ter  the  Examples  of  their  Princes  who  had 
led  the  way,  retired  into  Monafteries,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  went  as  far  as  Rome  to  fhut 
themfelves  up  in  Cloyfters. 

But  notwithftanding  this  ftrain  of  Devotion 
which  pofiefied  all  forts  of  People  in  the  Reign 
of  Ethelbald :  We  are  told  at  the  fame  time,  ,ye£ 
that  Vice  never  was  more  Triumphant,  For-  \  1C10US 
nication,  Adultery,  Perjury,  Drunkennefs,  ® 
and  even  Murders  were  Vices  very  frequent, 
for  which,  ’tis  faid,  only  fome  flight  Penances 
were  inflicted.  King  Ethelbald  himfelf,  we 
are  informed,  flighting  Marriage,  took  what 
Women  he  pleafed  to  his  Bed,  Nuns  as  well 
as  others  *,  and  the  Nobility  and  People  in 
general  follow’d  his  Example.  Ethelbald  be¬ 
ing  reproved  by  the  Pope’s  Legate  for  thefe 
Enormities,  ’tis  faid,  endeavour’d  to  com¬ 
pound  for  them  by  Works  of  Charity  and 
.Grants  to  Holy  Church  ;  and  we  can  account 
no  other  Way  for  the  Vice  as  well  as  the 
Devotion  which  this  Age  is  faid  to  be  ad- 
iidted  to,  but  that  when  People  had  been  ex- 
iravagantly  wicked,  they  look’d  upon  it  that 
retiring  to  a  Cloyfter  in  their  Old  Age  to  fay 
:heir  Prayers  and  perform  fome  pious  and 
Charitable  Adits,  would  attone  for  the  Crimes 
:>f  an  ill  fpent  Life.  And  this  Perfuafion 
poflibly  gave  rife  to  many  of  pur  Religious 
Foundations  •>  as  we  find  in  our  Days,  that 
;he  moft  notorious  Sinners  frequently  build 
Flofpitals.  Ethelbald  having  Reign’d  about 
’orty  Years,  was  engaged  in  a  War  with  the 
|  Weft  Saxons ,  when  Beornred  form’d  a  Confpi- 
■acy  againft  him,  and  treacheroufly  kill’d  him 
S  2  in 
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in  hopes  of  Ufurping  his  Throne  •,  but  the 
Tray  tor  did  not  long  furvive  it,  for  he  was 
kill’d  by  Offa  before  he  could  accomplifti 
his  Defign. 

.  Offa  fucceeded  his  Coufin  Ethelbald  in  the 
Qf*a  t’he  Kingdom  of  Mercia ,  and  fupreme  Monar- 
eleventh  chy  of  the  Englijh  about  the  Year  756.  He 
fupreme  feems  to  be  a  Prince  Ambitious  of  Fame, 
Monarch  and  determin’d  to  reduce  the  reft  of  the  Saxon 
Kingdoms  under  his  Dominion  if  poflible : 
He  firft  attempted  that  of  Kent,  where  he 
defeated  King  Aldrick ,  and  ravaged  the  whole 
Country  in  a  terrible  manner.  He  after¬ 
wards  attacked  Kenwulph ,  King  of  the  Wejl 
Saxons,  under  Pretence  of  his  having  aftifted 
the  Kentijh  Monarch  ;  but  the  Britons  uniting 
all  their  Forces,  and  falling  upon  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Mercia ,  he  was  compell’d  to  make 
Peace  with  his  Saxon  Neighbours  for  the  pre- 
fent,  and  turn  his  Forces  againft  Wales, 
Whereupon  the  Welch  abandon’d  all  the  Plain 
Country  between  the  Rivers  Wye  and  Severn , 
retired  td  their  Mountains  ;  and  Offa  order’d 
a  large  Trench  to  be  made,  which  reached 
from  Sea  to  Sea,  to  reftrain  their  Excursi¬ 
ons  i  fome  part  whereof,  ’tis  faid,  may  be 
feen  at  this  Day,  and  is  called  by  the  Welch , 
Clawdh  Offa ,  or  Offal’s,  Ditch. 

Offa  Reign’d  many  Years  afterwards 
without  a  Rival,  and  obtain’d  Litchfield  to 
be  made  an  Archbifhoprick,  with  Jurifdi&ion 
over  all  the  Bifhops  of  Mercia  and  Eaft 
England  •,  and  being  oppofed  in  it  by  Jam- 
bert  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury ,  he  feized 
upon  all  the  Lands  beloriging  to  that  Arch- 
T  « s  bifhoprick  in  his  Dominions,  A  Synod  was 
firft  paid  a^°  afiembled  by  this  Prince  at  Calawith, 
in  Eng-  where  Tyths  were  firft  order’d  to  be  paid 
land >  in 
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in  England ,  and  declared  to  be  due  of  Divine 
Right.  Charles  the  Great ,  who  was  in  Alli¬ 
ance  with  Offa ,  alfo  fent  him  over  a  Book  of 
Synodical  Decrees,  and  among  the  reit  a  De¬ 
cree  of  the  Council  of  Conftantinople ,  decla¬ 
ring  that  the  Images  of  Saints  ought  to  be 
ador’d  ;  againft  which  one  Alhinus  or  Alenin 
wrote  a  Book,  in  the  Name  of  all  the  Biihops 
and  Great  Men  of  the  Englijh  Nation,  ’tis 
faid,  and  prefented  it  to  the  French  King. 

In  the  thirtieth  Year  of  King  Offa,  three 
Ships  of  Danes  or  Norwegians  arriving  in  2 lanes 
the  Weft  of  England ,  and  the  Collector  of  firft  ar- 
the  King’s  Duties  at  Dorchefter  coming  to  rive  in 
take  an  Account  of  them  as  ufual  on  the  Ar-  England* 
rival  of  any  Foreign  Ships,  they  fell  upon 
him,  killing  him  and  all  the  Company  that 
were  with  him  *,  and  having  committed  fome 
other  Outrages  in  the  Country,  retreated  to 
their  Ships.  Three  or  four  Years  afterwards  . 
feveral  other  Ships  of  Danijh  Rovers  landed 
in  the  North,  plundering  the  great  Monafte- 
ry  of  Lindisfarme ,  and  carrying  feveral  of  the 
Monks  as  well  as  other  People  into  Capti¬ 
vity. 

Offa  feems  to  deferve  the  Character  of  a 
cruel  ambitious  Prince  •,  for  Ethelhert  King 
of  the  Eaft  Angles ,  making  his  Addreffes  to 
the  Princefs  his  Daughter,  and  being  openly 
well  Entertain’d  by  King  Offa  in  a  Friendly 
manner,  was  at  the  Inftigation  of  the  Queen, 

’tis  faid,  who  might  not  approve  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance,  treacheroufly  murder’d  in  his  Palace, 
i  and  hb  Kingdom  feiz’d  on  by  Offa ,  and  ad¬ 
ded  to  hb  own.  However,  in  a  Fit  of  De¬ 
votion  he  afterwards  repair’d  to  Rome ,  about 
,  the  37th  Year  of  his  Reign,  where  by  way 
of  Attonement  he  made  the  Pope  a  Prefent 
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of  'Peter  Pence ,  or  Rome-Scot ,  in  Imitation  of 
Ina  the  Weft  Saxon  King.  He  made  alfo  rich 
Prefents  to  the  Pope  in  confideration  of  his 
canonizing  St.  Alban  the  firft  Britijh  Martyr, 
and  founded  a  fine  Church  and  Monaftery 
near  Verulam  where  he  fuffer’d,  endowing 
them  with  large  Revenues  as  a  further  Tefti- 
mony  of  his  Repentance.  Alfo  on  his  Return 
to  England ,  he  devoted  a  tenth  Part  of  his 
Goods  to  Pious  and  Charitable  Ufes  :  Built 
the  Monaftery  at  Bath ,  as  alfo  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Hereford ,  and  another  great  Church 
at  Warwick ;  And  died  in  Peace  about  the 
Year  794,  at  a  Village  near  Hitchin  in  Hert- 
fordjhire ,  which  from  this  Prince,  ’tis  faid, 
obtain’d  the  Name  of  Offley.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  Interr’d  at  Bedford ,  in  a  Chapel  on  the 
Banks  of  the  River  Oufe. 

794.  Egferth  the  Son  of  Off  a  fucceeded  his  Fa- 
Bgferth  ther,  who  had  let  him  into  a  Share  of  his  Go- 
the  nth  vernment,  and  caufed  him  to  be  Crown’d 
fupreme  King  nine  Years  before  his  Death.  He  re- 
Monarch  ffoj-’d  whatever  had  been  taken  from  the 
Church,  which  gave  him  a  great  Character  a- 
mong  the  Eccleftafticks ;  but  this  good  Prince 
reign’d  but  a  few  Months  after  his  Father, 
and  left  his  Kingdom  to  his  neareft  Relation 
Kemeolf  Kenwolf  who  in  the  fecond  Year  of  his  Reign 
defeated  Eadbert  King  of  Kent,  and  made 
him  Prifoner  ;  however,  about  two  or  three 
Years  after,  upon  the  Dedication  of  a  great 
Church  eredted  by  him  at  Winchcombe  in 
Gloucefterjhire ,  in  the  Prefence  of  his  Nobili¬ 
ty  and  a  great  Concourfe  of  People,  he  led 
the  Captive  King  to  the  High  Altar,  and 
there  without  any  Ranfom  or  Application 
made  to  him,  releafed  Eadbert ,  and  reftor’d 
him  to  his  Kingdom.  Kenwolf  Reign’d  feme 
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Years  afterwards  in  Peace,  and  was  the  laft  of 
the  Mercian  Kings  who  enjoy’d  the  fupreme 
Monarchy  of  the  Englijh. 

I  come  now  to  treat  of  Egbert  King  of  the 
JVeJl  Saxons ,  who  reduced  all  the  other  King¬ 
doms  under  his  Obedience,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  Heptarchy.  This  Prince  was  defcended 
from  Ingild  the  Brother  of  King  Ina<  and 
was  the  neareft  in  Blood  to  the  JVeJl  Saxon 
Crown  when  Birthrick  Ufurp’d  his  Throne, 
and  would  have  taken  away  his  Life  if  he 
had  not  fled  firft  to  Offd ,  King  of  the 
Mercians ,  and  afterwards  to  Charles  the 
Great. 

Egbert  being  a  Prince  of  bright  Parts,  im¬ 
proved  by  a  liberal  Education,  became  ftill 
better  qualified  for  Government  by  his  Ob- 
fervations  on  Foreign  Courts,  and  feem’d  to 
defcrve  the  Empire  he  afterwards  acquir’d, 
the  beft  of  any  of  the  Princes  of  his  time. 
While  Egbert  remain’d  in  Exile  at  the  Court 
of  Charles  the  Great ,  he  received  Advice  that 
Eadburga  the  Wife  of  Birthrick  the  Ufurper, 
having  prepared  a  Draught  of  Poyfon  for 
one  of  his  Minifters,  againft  whom  file  had 
fome  Spleen,  her  Hufband  Birthrick  by  Ac¬ 
cident  drunk  of  the  fame  Cup,  and  ha  vino- 
languifh’d  fome  time,  died  in  Torments! 
Soon  after  arriv’d  a  Deputation  from  the  No¬ 
bility  of  the  tVeJl  Saxons ,  inviting  him  to 
take  Pofleflion  of  his  Throne  ;  and  he  was 
receiv’d  in  that  Kingdom  with  the  Univerfal 
Acclamations  of  the  People. 

King  Egbert  having  regulated  his  Dome- 
flick  Concerns,  and  eftablifh’d  himfelf  in  the 
Affections  of  his  Subjects,  endeavour’d  next 
to  reftrain  the  Incurfions  of  the  Britons  in 
Cornwal  his  Neighbours,  and  had  fo  good 
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Succefs  in  this  War,  that  he  was  no  more 
troubled  with  their  Incurfions.  Some  few 
Years  after  he  oblig’d  the  Britons  of  IVales 
alfo  to  pay  him  Tribute. 

Beornwolf  King  of  Mercia  obferving  the 
growing  Greatnefs  of  Egbert  with  Jealous 
Eyes,  found  fome  Pretence  to  declare  War 
againft  him  -,  and  a  Battle  was  fought  between 
them  at  Ellundune  in  TViltJhire  about  the 
Year  823,  in  which  Egbert  obtain’d  the  Vic¬ 
tory,  which  he  took  care  to  improve,  by  fend¬ 
ing  a  Detachment  of  his  Troops  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  Battle,  commanded  by  his  Son 
Ethelwolf ,  to  reduce  the  Kingdom  of  Kent, 
which  was  found  an  eafy  Conqueft  ;  their 
King  Baldred  quitting  his  Dominions  and  fly¬ 
ing  beyond  the  Thames  without  ftriking  a 
Stroak.  At  the  fame  time  the  South  and 
Eajl  Saxons  made  their  Submiflion,  and  the 
Eafl  Angles  alfo  implor’d  Egbert’s  Protection. 

&25‘  He  afterwards  turn’d  his  Arms  againft  Mer¬ 
cia,  and  having  made  a  Conqueft  of  that 
Kingdom,  he  fuffer’d  Withlof  their  Prince, 
and  fome  other  of  the  Saxon  Princes,  to  re¬ 
tain  the  Name  of  Kings,  with  fome  little 
Authority,  after  the  Manner  of  the  Romans , 
making  them  his  Inftruments  to  keep  the 
People  in  Subjection  to  him. 

The  Northumbrians  now  only  remain’d  un¬ 
conquer’d,  but  they  were  fo  broken  with  in- 
teftine  Divifions,  that  they  were  able  to  make 
but  little  Oppofition.  That  Liberty  of  fet- 
ting  up  and  dethroning  Kings  at  Pleafure, 
which  fome  amongft  us  fo  much  contend  for, 
they  enjoy’d  to  their  wilh  j  and  had  mur¬ 
der’d  fo  many  of  their  Princes,  that,  ’tis  faid, 
none  had  the  Courage  to  accept  the  Regal 
Dignity  for  thirty  Years  together.  The  Con- 
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fufion  this  People  were  in  gave  .great  En¬ 
couragement  to  th zDanes  to  infeft  their  Coafts, 
and  was  the  principal  Reafon  of  the  Succefs 
thofe  Pyrates  met  with  on  that  Side.  And 
when  Egbert  appear’d  in  the  North,  there 
being  no  Prince  or  General  to  oppofe  him, 
he  had  no  more  to  do  than  to  demand  their 
Submillion,  they  immediately  confe-nted  to 
ecome  his  Liege  Subjects. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Contains  the  Hifiory  of  England  from  the  Union 
of  the  Saxon  Kingdoms  under  Egbert,  to  the 
Eftablifhment  of  the  Danifh  Monarchs  with 
an  Account  of  the  JVars  between  the  Englifh 
and  Danes,  for  the  Space  of  two  hundred 
Tears . 

TH  E  Heptarchy  being  now  difTolved, 

and  Egbert  become  foie  Monarch  of  South 
South  Britain ,  eaufed  himfelf  to  be  Crown’d  Britain 
at  Winchejler ,  and  commanded  his  Dominions  firftcall  d 
for  the  future  to  pafs  under  the  Name  of  England, 
.  Engle  lond  or  England.  Some  hold  that  it 
had  been  call’d  fo  long  before,  from  the  An¬ 
gles ,  the  moft  numerous  Clan  of  Saxons  who 
fettled  here  ;  for  they  poffefs’d,  as  has  been 
intimated  already,  the  Kingdoms  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  Mercia ,  and  Eajl  Engl  and.  But 
tho’  this  Country  might  formerly  be  call’d 
England  in  Converfation,  it  was  not  fo  term’d 
in  any  Adt  of  State  till  the  Reign  of  Eg¬ 
bert. 

When  this  Victorious  Prince  had  thus  re¬ 
duced  all  the  Saxon  Kingdoms  into  one,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  Nation 
Ihould  have  enjoy’d  an  uninterrupted  Peace 
Vol.XVL  T  for 
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for  fome  Ihort  time  at  leaft:  But  another 
Flood  of  Northern  People  out  of  thofe  very 
Countries  from  whence  the  Saxons  came,  de¬ 
nominated  Danes  and  Normans ,  breaking 
out  about  this  time,  infefted  the  Englifh , 
Belgick ,  and  Gallick  Shores,  committing  un¬ 
heard  of  Outrages  wherever  they  came  ;  and 
fome  of  therm  not  long  after  lubduing 
the  Northern  Part  of  France ,  gave  it  the 
Name  of  Normandy. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve  another 
Miftake  of  my  Friend  Rapin  and  his  Bre¬ 
thren,  who  take  it  for  granted  that  People 
multiply  in  cold  Countries  much  falter  than 
they  do  in  Temperate  Climates,  and  to  this 
afcribe  the  frequent  Excurfions  and  Ravages 
of  the  Northern  People  in  feveral  Ages. 
( Rapin ,  p.  295.J 

Now  it  muft  be  acknowledg’d  that  the 
Scythians  of  old,  the  Saxons ,  Normans ,  Danes , 
and  Tartars  of  later  Date,  have  frequently 
over-run  the  more  Southern  Countries  of 
Afia  and  Europe  ;  notwithftanding  which  e- 
very  Traveller  muft  obferve  that  the  more 
Temperate  Climates  are  ever  better  Peopled 
than  thofe  that  lye  far  North  or  South,  un- 
lefs  thro’  Bigotry  and  Superftition,  or  falfe 
Policy,  the  Natives  are  expell’d  the  Country 
or  condemn’d  to  Qelibacy.  Have  not  all 
or  molt  of  the  confiderable  States  and  Em¬ 
pires  that  ever  were  in  the  World  been  fix’d 
in  Temperate  Climates  ?  And  can  we  fuppofe 
that  theExtremities  of  thofe  Empires  were  bet¬ 
ter  peopled  than  thofe  Parts  which  lay  neareft 
their  refpe&iveCapitals?  Neither  th  zBabylonian, 
, djfyrian ,  Grecian ,  or  Roman  Empires  lay  in  the 
cold  barren  Regions  of  the  North,  any  more 
than  thofe  of  Peru  and  Mexico  in  the  otherCon- 
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tinent :  Are  Norway ,  Mufcovy ,  or  'Tartary 
at  this  Day  better  Peopled  than  thofe  Coun¬ 
tries  that  lie  to  Southward  of  them  ?  Or  are 
the  Extremities  of  North  and  South  in  the 
Continent  of  America  better  Peopled  than  the 
Middle  of  it  ?  Whoever  has  feen  thefe  Coun¬ 
tries  mull  be  convinc’d  of  the  contrary.  Nor 
is  there  any  Neceffity  at  lalt  to  refort  to  this 
falfe  Suggeftion,  and  fuppofe,  that  becaufe 
the  Northern  Nations  have  frequently  over¬ 
run  thofe  of  the  South,  that  therefore  People 
multiply  falter  in  the  North  than  in  the  South  ? 
No  ;  admit  but  that  they  encreafe  as  fait  in 
cold  Countries  as  in  warmer  Climates,  and 
we  cannot  want  fufficient  Reafons  for  thefe 
Northern  Excurfions  •,  for  every  T raveller 
knows  that  in  the  Extremities  of  North 
or  South,  there  are  none  of  thofe  numerous 
Herds  of  Cattle;  none  of  thofe  fine  Corn¬ 
fields,  Failures,  Vineyards,  and  Gardens 
that  we  meet  with  in  more  temperate  Climes, 
and  confequently  thofe  cold  Countries  cannot 
fubfilt  fuch  Numbers  as  the  warmer  Coun¬ 
tries  do.  What  was  more  natural  therefore 
than  for  the  People  of  the  North  when  they 
found  themfelves  half  familh’d  with  Cold 
and  Hunger,  to  turn  their  Eyes  upon  the 
fruitful  Countries  to  the  Southward  of  them, 
and  put  in  for  a  Share  of  their  Corn  and 
Fruits  ?  This  was  the  true  Spring  of  all  the 
Northern  Expeditions.  Fir  It  they  only  plun¬ 
der’d  their  more  Southern  Neighbours  and 
retired  Home  with  their  Booty  from  time  to 
time,  but  reflecting  at  length  on  the  Happi- 
nefs  the  Southern  People  enjoy’d,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  expel  them  and  pofiefs  their  Seats. 

If  it  be  demanded  how  this  could  be  ef¬ 
fected  when  the  Southern  People  were  more 
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numerous ;  I  anfwer  in  the  Firft  place,  that 
many  of  the  Northern  Nations  were  ufually 
united  in  thefe  Expeditions ;  and  Secondly, 
they  frequently  fell  upon  the  Southern  Nati¬ 
ons  when  they  were  weaken’d  by  their  In- 
teftine  Divifions.  Thirdly,  the  Northern  Peo¬ 
ple,  who  got  their  Food  chiefly  by  their 
Arms  and  Hunting,  were  more  aftive  and 
hardy  than  thofe  of  the  South,  foften’d  by 
too  much  Eafe  and  Plenty,  and  unlefs  there 
be  regular  Troops  to  oppofe  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Woods  and  Mountains,  they  will  al¬ 
ways  be  an  Over-match  for  the  Low-Lands. 
We  fee  when  the  Romans  withdrew  their 
Forces  from  South  Britain ,  how  the  Pifls  and 
Scots,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  and 
Inaccefiible  Parts  of  North  Britain ,  harrafs’d 
and  diftrefs’d  the  Britons  of  the  South,  and 
this  will  always  be  the  Cafe,  where  there  are 
not  regular  Troops  to  oppofe  fuch  Mounta- 
niers.  The  Natives  of  thofe  frozen  Regions 
are  us’d  to  Arms  and  Exercife  from  their  In¬ 
fancy,  and  confequently  always  prepar’d  to 
ravage  the  Territories  and  Eftates  of  their 
more  wealthy  Neighbours,  who  leaving  the 
Defenfe  of  their  Country  to  mercenary T roops, 
whenever  thefe  happen  to  be  withdrawn,  or 
they  fall  out  among  themfelves,  are  con- 
ftantly  made  a  Prey  to  the  Northern  Nati¬ 
ons,  continually  watching  to  better  their 
own  wretched  Condition,  and  exchange 
their  barren  Mountains  for  a  more  fruitful 
Soil.  But  to  return  from  this  Digreflion. 
fppe  The  firft  confiderable  Defcent  the  Danes 

Times  made  on  the  Coaft  of  England ,  in  this  Reign, 
Land  in  was  at  the  Ifle  of  Shippey  in  Kent,  Anno  832, 
Kent.  The  next  Year  they  landed  at  Char  mouth 
^.S.832  Dorfetjhire ,  and  were  fo  very  ftrong,  that 
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?tis  faid,  they  defeated  the  Englijh  Army 
commanded  by  Egbert  in  Perfon.  However, 
this  was  probably  but  a  fmall  Body,  per¬ 
haps  the  Troops  of  a  fingle  Province  •,  for 
the  Danes  retired  to  their  Ships  again  under 
an  Apprehenfion  that  greater  Forces  would 
foon  be  aflembled  againft  them. 

About  two  Years  after  another  Fleet  of 
Danes  arrived  in  the  Weft  of  England ,  and 
entering  into  a  Confederacy  with  the  Cornijh 
Britons ,  ventured  to  engage  King  Egbert  a 
fecond  time,  but  he  was  now  better  prepar’d 
to  receive  them,  and  gave  them  an  entire  De¬ 
feat. 

The  following  Year,  836,  King  Egbert 
died  at  Winch  eft  er,  where  he  was  buried,  be¬ 
ing  about  thirty-fix  Years-aker  his  Acceffion 
to  the  Weft  Saxon  Crown,  and  nine  Years  af¬ 
ter  he  had  Reign’d,  Sole  Monarch  of  England. 

Egbert  was  fucceeded  in  all  his  Dominions 
by  his  eldeft  Son  Ethelwolph.  This  Prince,  Ethel- 
Tis  faid,  had  his  Education  in  the  Monaftery  wolfth 
of  Winchefter ,  and  been  a  Monk,  an$l  Bi-  the  2.d 
fhop  of  that  See  *,  and  upon  his  Father’s  King  °\, 
Death,  with  great  Importunity  of  the  No-  an  * 
bility,  was  prevail’d  on  to  take  the  Regal 
Government  upon  him,  being  abfolv’d  from 
his  Vow  by  Pope  Gregory  the  4th.  Soon 
after  |his  Acceffion,  he  committed  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Kent,  and  of  the  South  and  Eafi 
Saxons  to  Athelftan  his  Brother,  or  as  fome 
fay,  his  Son  j  but  what  Relation  he  bore  to 
the  King  I  perceive  our  Hiftorians  are  not 
agreed. 

The  Danes  made  feveral  Defcents  upon  the 
Coaft  in  the  beginning  of  this  Reign  ;  but 
more  for  Plunder  than  the  Hopes  of  efta- 
bliffiing  themfelves  here  at  firfl :  They  land¬ 
ed 
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ed  particularly  at  Southampton  and  Portfmouth , 
and  on  the  Coaft  of  Kent fometimes  their 
Parties  prevailing,  and  at  other  times  defeat¬ 
ed  by  the  Englijh :  About  the  7th  Year  of 
this  Reign  they  furpriz’d  Canterbury,  Roche- 
fter,  and  even  London  itfelf ;  ravaging  all  the 
Country  in  a  moft  barbarous  Manner.  But 
the  peaceful  Ethelwolph  being  at  length  a- 
waken’d  with  thefe  repeated  Devaftations,  and 
the  Miferies  of  his  Subjects,  in  the  ninth  Year 
of  his  Reign  engag’d  them,  and  gave  them 
fuch  a  Defeat  that  the  Nation  was  at  quiet 
from  their  Depredations  for  fix  Years  after. 

In  the  fifteenth  Year  of  this  Reign  thefe 
Danifh  Rovers  return’d  again,  and  landing 
in  Kent,  plunder’d  London  a  fecond  time  \ 
defeating  afterwards  the  Viceroy  of  Mercia  : 
But  marching  into  Surrey,  they  were  attack’d 
by  King  Ethelwolph  in  Perfon,  who  obtain’d 
a  compleat  Victory  over  them.  In  Kent  and 
Devonjhire  other  Parties  of  the  Danes  alfo 
were  repulfed,  and  forced  to  fly  to  their  Ships. 
And  England  now  enjoying  fome  Peace,  the 
pious  Ethelwolph  fent  his  youngeft  Son  Alfred 
to  Rome ,  being  then  about  five  Years  of  Age, 
to  receive  the  Pope’s  Benediction.  The 
Danes  however  return’d  again  foon  after,  and 
landing  in  Kent ,  fought  another  Battle  with 
the  Englijh,  where  both  Sides  claim’d  the 
Victory  ;  but  the  Danes  probably  had  the 
Advantage,  for  they  proceeded  in  their  De¬ 
vaftations  as  formerly.  The  King  and  his 
Grant  of  Nobility  looking  upon  thefe  Calamities  as  a 
the  Punifhment  for  their  Sins,  we  are  told,  by 
Tyths  way  of  Attonement,  granted,  or  rather  con¬ 
firm’d  the  Tyths  of  all  their  Lands  for  ever 
to  the  Church,  freed  from  all  Charges  and 
Taxes  whatfoever.  This  Grant  the  King 

offer’d 
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affer’d  at  the  High  Altar  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Winchefier .  caufing  it  to  be  pub- 
l ifh’d  by  the  Bifhops  in  all  the  Churches  of 
their  refpedtive  Diocefes. 

About  the  Year  855,  King  Ethelwolph  tra¬ 
veled  to  Rome ,  where  he  redded  a  whole 
Year,  and  repair’d  the  English  School  which 
Offa  King  of  the  Mercians  had  erected  in  that 
City :  He  return’d  to  England  thro’  France , 
where  he  married  Judith ,  the  Daughter  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Bald.  In  his  ab- 
fence  a  Confpiracy  was  form’d  againft  him, 
in  which  it  was  intended  to  have  fet  his  eldeft 
Son  Ethelhald  upon  the  Throne,  which  this 
peaceable  King  was  fo  far  from  refenting, 
that  he  voluntarily  confented  to  fhare  his 
Dominions  with  his  Son  in  his  Life-time  : 

And  foon  after  finding  his  Health  decline, 

:is  faid,  he  confirm’d  that  Donation  to  his 
eldeft  Son  Ethelbald ,  and  difpofed  of  the  reft 
Df  his  Territories  to  his  fecond  Son  Ethelbert ; 
but  probably  fubordinate  to  Ethelbald ,  for 
he  is  generally  reckon’d  foie  Monarch  after 
his  Father.  He  died  on  the  13  th  Day  of 
January ,  857,  and  was  buried  at  Winche¬ 
ster^  having  Reign’d  upwards  of  twenty 
Years. 

There  remains  very  little  upon  Record  of  Ethel- 
:he  Life  or  Actions  of  Ethelbald ,  only  ’tis  bald.Stf- 
faid  he  was  a  voluptuous  Prince,  and  fo  in 
Love  with  his  Father’s  Widow  Judith ,  that 
le  married  her  j  but  being  reprov’d  for  it 
ay  Swithin  Bifhop  of  Winchejler ,  he  parted 
vith  her  and  became  a  great  Penitent  ;  and 
laving  Reign’d  about  three  Years,  died  on 
:he  20th  of  December ,  860,  being  buried  in 
die  Cathedral  of  Sherburn  in  Dorfetshire. 
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Ethel-  Ethelbert  the  fecond  Son  of  Ethelwolph  fuo 
lert. 8do.  ceeded  his  Brother  in  the  whole  Monarchy  j 
in  whofe  Reign  the  Danes  landed  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  Body  of  Forces,  and  plunder’d  even 
his  Capital  City  of  JVmchefter ,  but  were  over¬ 
taken  in  their  Return  by  Ofrick  Earl  of 
Southampton,  and  defeated,  being  compell’d 
to  abandon  all  their  Booty  :  They  fail’d  how¬ 
ever  to  the  Ifle  of  Thanet ,  and  took  up  their 
Winter  Quarters  there,  ravaging  the  Coun¬ 
try  about  them  in  their  ufual  Manner  ;  but 
a  confiderable  Body  of  Troops  affembling 
on  that  fide,  they  were  again  driven  to  their 
Ships.  There  are  no  other  memorable  Ac¬ 
tions  recorded  in  this  Reign  •,  only  it  is 
faid  in  general,  that  Ethelbert  was  a  pious 
virtuous  Prince  ;  and  having  Reign’d  five 
Years,  died  much  lamented,  and  was  buried 
near  his  Brother  Ethelbald ,  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Sherburn. 

Ethelred  Ethelred  the  third  Son  of  Ethelwolph  fuc- 
ift  %66  '  ceeded  his  Brother  Ethelbert.  Soon  after  his 
Acceflion  a  great  Body  of  Danes  under  the 
Command  of  two  Brothers,  Hinguar  and 
Hubba ,  made  a  Defcent  in  Eafi  England ,  and 
clapping  up  a  Truce  with  that  part  of  the 
Country?  remain’d  there  all  the  Winter  in 
order  to  provide  themfelves  with  Horfes  a- 
gainft  the  enfuing  Summer,  when  they  pafs’d 
the  Humber ,  and  advanc’d  as  far  Northward 
as  York ,  which  they  burnt  and  plunder’d  with 
the  whole  Country  about  it.  The  next  Year 
the  Danes  penetrated  into  Mercia ,  and  took 
up  their  Winter  Quarters  at  Nottingham  :  \ 
Whereupon  Burhed,  King  or  rather  Viceroy 
of  that  Country,  fending  to  Ethelred  for  a 
Reinforcement ;  he  affembled  his  Forces  and 
came  to  their  Relief  in  Perfon  j  the  Danes 
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hereupon  fhut  up  themfelves  in  the  ftrong 
Towns  and  Fortrefles,  and  avoided  coming 
to  an  Engagement,  till  a  Truce  was  con¬ 
cluded,  whereby  it  was  agreed  that  the  Danes 
fhould  abandon  Mercia  and  return  to  Tork. 
The  next  Year  however  they  marched  to  the 
Southward  again,  and  deftroy’d  the  famous 
Abby  of  Bardney ,  killing  all  the  Monks  they 
found  there,  and  continu’d  to  deftroy  the 
County  of  Lincoln  with  Fire  and  Sword. 
Whereupon  the  Nobility  of  that  part  of 
England ,  with  fome  brave  Knights,  and  even 
Monks  of  Croyland  and  other  Abbeys,  affem- 
bled  to  oppofe  them,  and  gave  them  Battle 
but  were  over-power’d  by  the  Danes ,  and 
moll  of  them  cut  in  Pieces,  Then  they 
march’d  to  Peterborough ,  Huntington ,  and 
Grantbrig ,  now  Cambridge ,  carrying  Ruin  and 
Defolation  with  them  wherever  they  came, 
particularly  they  deftroy’d  the  fine  Monafte- 
ry  of  Ely ,  and  kill’d  the  Monks,  befides 
a  great  Number  of  other  People  who  had  re¬ 
tir’d  thither  as  to  a  Place  of  Security.  The 
next  Year  they  took  up  their  Winter  Quar¬ 
ters  at  Lhetford  in  Norfolk ,  where  Edmund 
the  Titular  King  of  that  Country  giving 
them  fome  Oppofition,  was  defeated,  and  be¬ 
ing  taken  Prifoner,  was  tied  to  a  Stake, 
where  they  firft  Whipp’d  him  and  then  fhot 
at  him  with  their  Arrows,  and  having  given 
him  many  defperate  Wounds,  at  length  or¬ 
dered  his  Head  to  be  cut  off.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  buried  at  a  Place  in  Suffolk ,  call’d  from 
thence,  St.  Edmund' s  -  Bury .  But  how  he 
came  by  the  Title  of  Martyr ,  unlefs  all 
Chriftians  who  lofe  their  Lives  in  oppofing 
Infidels  are  to  be  accounted  fuch,  is  not  ealy 
to  conceive. 
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How  it  came  to  pafs  that  King  Ethelred 
fat  ftill  in  the  Weft  all  this  while,  and  nei¬ 
ther  brought  or  fent  any  Reinforcements  to 
his  diftrefs’d  Subjeds  in  the  Eaft,  Hiftory 
does  not  inform  us  •,  but  fince  he  would  not 
move  to  meet  the  Danes ,  it  feems  they  re- 
folv’d  to  give  him  a  Vifit  in  the  Weft.  E- 
thelred  hearing  of  their  Approach,  aflembled 
his  Troops,  and  advanc’d  to  meet  them  as 
far  as  Reading  •,  and  fo  equally  were  thefe 
Powers  match’d,  that  in  four  or  five  Battles 
which  were  fought  between  them  or  their  Ge¬ 
nerals  in  as  many  Months,  there  was  none  oi 
them  prov’d  Decifive.  In  the  latter  end  oi 
the  Summer  the  Plague  raged  in  England. 
of  which  fome  relate  King  Ethelred  died,  but 
others  fay  he  died  of  his  Wounds  received 
in  the  laft  Battle  with  the  Danes  Anm 
Domini  872. 

Alfred  Alfred  the  fourth  Son  of  King  Ethelwolph. 

8? 2.  and  Grand-Son  of  Egbert ,  at  twenty-twc 

Years  of  Age  fucceeded  to  the  Throne  or 
the  Death  of  his  Brother  Ethelred ,  but  in 
fuch  tempeftuous  Times,  that  the  Crown 
feem’d  fcarce  worth  the  accepting ;  for  it 
was  not  a  Month  after  the  folemnization  ol 
his  Brother’s  Funeral,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  appear  at  the  Head  of  his  Army,  and 
came  to  a  Battle  with  the  Danes  at  Wilton , 
where  after  an  obftinate  Engagement,  he 
was  forc’d  to  leave  the  Field  to  his  Enemies  ; 
and  in  this  one  Year,  according  to  the  Saxon 
Annals,  no  lefs  than  eight  or  nine  Battles 
were  fought  between  them,  in  which  the 
young  Alfred’s,  Condud  was  fuch,  that  the 
Danes  were  glad  to  cometoaTreaty,  and  con- 
fent  once  more  to  quit  the  Kingdom.  How¬ 
ever  the  following  Year  they  returned  again, 
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penetrated  as  far  as  Reading ,  and  from  thence 
marched  to  London ,  where  they  took  up  their 
'Winter-Quarters. 

'  The  next  Summer  they  marched  North-  874- 
wards,  and  having  depofed  Burhed ,  the  titu¬ 
lar  King  or  Viceroy  of  Mercia ,  who  fled  be¬ 
yond  Sea,  they  let  out  hisDominionstoFarmto 
lCeolwolf y  one  of  his  Minifters,  and  then 
march’d  further  Northward,  deftroying  all 
'the  Country  as  far  as  Scotland.  Nor  were 
'the  Pitts  and  Scots  intirely  free  from  their 
Devaluations  there.  King  Alfred  obferving 
that  all  thefe  Calamities  proceeded  from  his 
Enemies  being  Mahers  at  Sea  ;  for  he  had 
no  fooner  defeated  one  Body  of  them,  but 
|frefh  Troops  came  daily  pouring  in  upon 
him,  he  fet  himfelf  principally  to  encreafe 
shis  Shipping ;  and  was  fo  fuccefsful  in  his 
firft  Sea-Expedition,  that  he  drove  one  of 
their  Squadrons  from  the  Coaft  which  was 
’coming  over  with  frefh  Troops,  and  made 
’Prize  of  one  of  their  Ships. 

1  The  Danes  however  having  fubdued  all  the  87$. 
'North  and  Eaft  Part  of  England ,  ventured 
again  into  Weft  Saxony ,  but  were  fo  warmly 
receiv’d  there  by  Alfred ,  that  they  were  forc’d 
‘to  come  to  a  Treaty  with  him  *,  wherein  they 
promifed  to  abandon  the  Country  again. 
'However  this  perfidious  People  difcovering 
fome  Advantage,  broke  the  Treaty  and 
furprized  Exeter ,  where  they  maintain’d 
themfelves  the  following  Winter  :  And 
their  King  Hafden  looked  upon  himfelf  to  be 
fo  fecure  in  Northumberland ,  that  he  had  par¬ 
celled  out  the  Country  among  his  Followers, 
who  began  now  to  cultivate  the  Lands  in 
thofe  Parts,  looking  upon  them  as  their 
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The  next  Year  a  great  Fleet  of  Banes 
coming  with  frefh  Recruits  upon  the  Weft  Sax¬ 
on  Coaft  to  fupport  their  Friends  in  Exeter , 
were  moil  part  of  them  deftroy’d,  either  by 
Tempeft,  or  the  Shipping  of  King  Alfred, 
who  was  then  at  the  Siege  of  Exeter  \  and 
the  Befieg’d  being  acquainted  with  the  Mis¬ 
fortune  of  their  Friends,  agreed  to  furrender 
the  City,  and  march  all  their  Troops  out 
of  Weft  Saxony  ;  from  whence  they  mov’d 
towards  Mercia ,  where  they  propofed  to  fix 
themfelves,  and  begun  to  parcel  out  the 
Lands  amongft  them,  leaving  their  Viceroy 
Ceolwolf  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  Coun¬ 
try. 

878.  The  Year  following  the  Banes  return’d 
The  into  Weft  Saxony  again,  and  were  fo  fuccefs- 
SDanes  ful  that  they  made  themfelves  Matters  of  all 
entire  the  0pen  Parts  of  the  Country,  obliging 
Matters  King  Alfred  himfelf  to  fly  to  the  Woods  and 
©t  the  gQgS  ^or  ys  Security,  with  only  fome  few 
Country  Followers,  infomuch,  that  neither  the  Banes 
y  or  his  own  Subjects,  knew  whether  he  was 
dead  or  living.  ■  Here  they  tell  us,  that  be¬ 
ing  in  a  poor  Shepherd’s  Cot,  and  frequently 
bufying  himfelf  in  cooking  their  Food,  he 
was  reproved  by  his  Landlady  for  letting  the 
Cakes  on  the  Hearth  be  over-bak’d.  From 
this  low  Eftate  however,  Hiftorians  obferve, 
he  was  foon  raifed  ;  but  this,  according  to 
them,  could  not  be  effected  without  Vifions 
and  Miracles,  which  they  never  fail  to  fur- 
nifh  us  with  in  every  confiderable  Revoluti¬ 
on  or  Turn  of  Fortune. 

There  were,  it  feems,  but  very  few  Ca¬ 
ttles  or  Places  of  Strength  in  England  in  thefe 
Times,  infomuch,  that  if  an  Army  happened 
to  be  Defeated,  the  Woods  and  Mountains 
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were  the  only  Places  almoft  they  had  to  Re¬ 
treat  to  ;  one  Caflle  however  we  have  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  at  Kenwitb  in  Devonfhire ,  Garrifon’d 
by  King  Alfred’s  T roops,  which  very  much 
harralfed  the  Danes ,  and  was  fo  troublefome, 
that  they  refolved  to  fit  down  before  it,  un¬ 
der  the  Command  of  their  King  Hafden  ■,  but 
the  Englifh  made  fo  many  brisk  Sallies,  that 
the  Danes  were  compell’d  to  raife  the  Siege. 
King  Alfred  obferving  the  Advantage  of  build¬ 
ing  Fortrefies  to  reftrain  the  Incurfions  of  the 
Danes ,  caufed  another  to  be  built  at  Athelney 
in  Somerfetjhire ,  from  whence  he  frequently 
iffued  with  his  T roops,  and  fell  upon  the  Da- 
nifh  Parties  and  his  Subjects,  finding  him 
now  in  fome  Condition  to  protect  them,  join¬ 
ed  him  from  all  Parts,  infomuch  that  he  found 
himfelf  in  a  fhort  time  at  the  Head  of  a 
confiderable  Army  again  :  But  apprehending 
the  Enemy  ftill  to  be  fuperior  to  him  in  num¬ 
bers,  before  he  would  venture  upon  an  En¬ 
gagement,  he  thought  it  proper  to  be  well 
inform’d  of  the  Condition  of  the  Danifh  For¬ 
ces  in  thofe  Parts,  and  accordingly",  if  Ingnlph 
and  Malmesbury  do  not  impofe  upon  us,  he 
difguifed  himfelf  in  the  Habit  of  a  Fidler  and 
went  into  the  Danifh  Camp,  by  which  means 
he  procur’d  himfelf  to  be  introduced  to  fome 
of  the  Generals  Quarters,  and  at  length  to 
their  King’s,  where  having  found  in  what  a 
carelefs  Security  the  whole  Army  lay,  he  re¬ 
turned  again  to  his  Camp,  and  commanding 
the  T roops  to  their  Arms,  he  marched  with 
the  utmoft  Secrecy  and  Expedition,  and  fur- 
prized  the  Danes ,  giving  them  one  of  the 
greateft  Defeats  they  had  met  with  fince  their 
arrival  in  England.  Whereupon  a  Treaty 
followed  i  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
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Danes  fhould  march  out  of  Weft  Saxony  into 
Eaft  Saxony  and  Eaft  England ,  of  which  Coun¬ 
tries  King  Alfred  confented  to  make  a  Ceffion 
to  them  ;  and  another  remarkable  Article  was 
agreed  to,  namely,  that  Guthram  the  Danijh 
King  lhould  become  a  Chriftian ,  who  was 
Baptiz’d  accordingly, andKing^/fm? receiving 
him  from  the  Font  gave  him  the  Name  of 
Athelftan. 

Soon  after  this  Treaty  however  another 
Fleet  of  Danes  arrived  in  the  Thames  Mouth 
and  fail’d  up  as  high  as  Fulham  :  King  Alfred 
being  convinced  there  was  no  other  way  to 
prevent  their  Infults  than  by  encreafing  his 
Navy,  apply’d-himfelf  with  greater  Diligence 
than  ever  to  the  building  of  Ships ;  and  in 
gg  about  three  Years  he  afiembled  fuch  a  Fleet 
as  pretty  well  cleared  the  Seas  of  the  Danijh 
Rovers,  to  whom  thofe  of  Mercia ,  Eaft  Sax¬ 
ony  and  Eaft  Angles  having  given  fome  Affift- 
ance,  Alfred  marched  againft  them,  and  re- 
took  the  City  of  London ,  which  had  been  a 
confiderable  time  in  the  PoffefTion  of  the 
Danes  \  rebuilding  the  ruined  Churches  and 
other  publick  Buildings,  reftored  it  to  its 
former  Beauty,  committing  it  to  the  Govern- 
men  of  Earl  Ethelred ,  to  whom  he  gave  his 
Daughter  Ethrlfleda  in  Marriage  •,  and  made 
him  Viceroy  of  the  Mercians :  And  King 
Alfred l’s  Forces  being  every  where  Vi&orious, 
the  Englifh  returned  again  to  their  Habitati- 
886".  ons  in  Mercia ,  Kent  and  Eaft  England ,  from 
Alfred  whence  they  had  been  driven  by  the  Danes  ; 
rettores  an(j  ^  ]sjation  was  freecj  from  their  Incurfi- 

“  Carn"  A  ons  f°r  ab°ut  the  fpace  of  eight  Years. 
founds0  During  this  Calm,  King  Alfred  apply’d 
the  Uni-  himfelf  to  the  reftoring  of  Learning,  and 
verfity  of  improving  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  were 
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at  a  very  low  Ebb  in  England  at  this  time, 
infomuch  that  it  was  rare  to  find  a  Lay  Man 
who  could  read  his  Mother  Tongue,  or  a 
Prieft  who  underftood  Latin :  He  invited 
therefore  Grimbald  and  John  the  Monk  tQ 
come  over  from  France,  and  AJfer  out  of 
Wales  ( the  laid  of  whom  afterwards  wrote  his 
Life)  and  placed  them  at  Oxford,  where  he 
eredted  Schools  for  inftrudting  Students  in 
Grammar,  Philofophy  and  Divinity  in  the 
Year  886,  which  is  look’d  upon  to  be  the 
firft  Foundation  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford. 

This  Prince  alfo  repair’d  and  beautified 
luch  Towns  as  had  been  demolilhed  by  the 
Danes  ;  and  caufed  many  others  to  be  built, 
befides  feveral  Caftles  and  Fortrefies  in  proper 
Places  to  reftrain  the  Incurfions  of  the  Danes , 
if  they  fhould  attempt  to  land  again.  To 
King  Alfred  alfo  is  afcribed  the  dividing  of 
the  Kingdom  intoCounties,  Hundreds,  Tyth-  Ring¬ 
ings  and  Parifhes,  as  we  find  it  at  this  Day  ;  dom  jj. 
and  the  Inftituting  the  Offices  of  Sheriffs  and  vided  in- 
Juftices  of  Peace.  He  gave  himfelf  alfo  the  to  Coun- 
trouble  frequently,  we  are  told,  of  reviewing  tiesHun- 
and  examining  the  Judgments  and  Decifions  dredsand 
of  his  Judges  and  Minifters  •,  infomuch  that  f^dfhes. 
Juftice  was  never  more  impartially  admini-  .p- 
ftred,  or  the  People  better  fecured  in  their 
Properties  than  in  this  Reign  :  And  for  Thefts  of  Peace, 
and  Robberies  they  were  fcarce  ever  heard  of, 
if  we  may  credit  the  Hiftorians  of  thofe 
Times. 

But  all  thefe  glorious  Inftitutions  and  Re¬ 
gulations  were  interrupted  by  another  nume¬ 
rous  Defcent  of  Danes  and  Normans  in  the 
Year  893,  w'ho  having  invaded  France,  and 
meeting  with  greater  Oppofition  than  they 
expected  there  from  the  Emperor,  Arnwolf 
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embarqu’d  again  at  Bologn  in  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Veffels  and  came  over  to  England , 
landing  in  Kent,  where  they  fortified  them- 
felves.  And  not  long  after  another  Fleet  of 
eighty  Sail  enter’d  the  Mouth  of  the  Thames  : 
With  thefe  join’d  the  Danes  of  Northumber¬ 
land ,  Mercia  and  Effex  ;  no twith  Handing  the 
Caution  Alfred  had  taken  of  making  them 
fwear  Allegiance  to  him,  and  receiving  Ho- 
ftages  of  them  *,  fo  that  the  whole  Kingdom 
was  in  a  fhort  time  in  the  utmoft  Diftra&ion 
again,  and  the  Danes  once  more  made  them- 
felves  Mailers  of  the  City  of  Exeter.  Alfred 
however  fecured  London  and  Rochefter  from 
their  Depredations,  and  probably  his  being 
in  this  Part  of  England  with  his  Forces,  gave 
them  the  Opportunity  of  furprizing  Exeter. 
The  Plague  as  well  as  the  Sword  raged  alfo  in 
England  at  this  time,  and  took  off  feveral 
of  the  Generals  and  Great  Officers  in  King 
Alfred's  Court.  But  notwithftanding  all  thefe 
terrible  Calamities,  our  Hiflorians  talk  no¬ 
thing  of  Judgments  in  this  Reign  as  in  others ; 
for  Alfred ,  it  feems,  was  a  pious  Prince  after 
their  own  Hearts, and  protected  Holy  Church  j 
and  notwithftanding  all  thefe  Diftradlions, 
they  will  have  it  there  never  was  a  more  vir¬ 
tuous  Age,  or  a  Time  when  Thefts  and  Rob¬ 
beries  were  lefs  frequent,  or  Juftice  more  duely 
Adminiftred.  Which  feems  very  difficult  to 
believe,  and  makes  it  eafily  difcernable  that 
this  Prince’s  Life  was  written  by  one  of  his 
Creatures,  who  was  refolved  he  fhould  want 
no  one  good  Quality  *,  for  tho’  he  might,  and 
probably  did  deferve  a  great  deal  of  Honour 
to  be  paid  his  Memory,  yet  it  feems  impoffi- 
ble  in  the  Circumftances  he  was,  to  have  done 
all  thofe  great  Things  which  are  afcribed  to 
him.  For 
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For  they  fay  he  was  not  only  exercifed  by 
thefe  outward  Troubles  obove-mention’d,  but 
there  was  fcarce  a  Day  from  his  Infancy  he 
was  free  from  the  moft  exquifite  Pains  and 
Aches :  That  tho’  he  had  an  infirm  and  fhat- 
ter’d  Body,  no  Prince  ever  had  a  more  Heroick 
Mind,  and  when  his  Fortunes  were  lowed:  he 
was  a  Terror  to  his  Enemies.  That  he  fought 
fifty-fix  Battles  with  the  Danes ,  but  yet  found 
,  time  to  regulate  the  Civil  Affairs  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  and  did  not  only  teach  the  liberal 
Arts  himfelf,  but  even  inftructed  the  Mecha- 
!  nicks  in  their  feveral  Profeffions  ;  and  in  his 
^reateft  Pains  retain’d  an  even  affable  Tem- 
,  per,  not  to  be  difcompofed.  But  what 
!  crowned  all,  according  to  our  Hiftorians  was, 
that  he  heard  Sermons  attentively,  and  moil 
(effe£l:ionately  loved  the  Bifhops  and  Clergy  ; 
[which  muff  no  doubt  cover  a  Multitude  of 
tFaults,  and  in  effebt  we  fee  thefe  good  People 

•  in  return  for  his  AfFebtion  towards  them,  have 
.left  him  notone  fingle  Failing  ;  but  on  the 
contrary  have  furnifhed  him  with  fuch  a  Stock 
}Of  Graces  and  Virtues  as  nothing  in  Human 
Shape  was  ever  Mafter  of  before  or  fince, 
fOne  who  took  his  Character  from  them, 
.breaks  out  in  a  kind  of  Extafy,  and  fums  it 
.up  in  this  Manner  :  4  O  Alfred,  the  Won- 

*  der  and  Aftonifhment  of  all  Ages  !  If  we 
r‘  reflebf  upon  his  Piety  and  Religion,  it  would 
j‘  feem  that  he  had  never  gone  out  of  a  Mo- 
,*  naftery.  If  on  his  Warlike  Exploits,  that 

he  lived  no  where  but  in  a  Camp.  If  on 
f  his  Writings  and  Studies,  that  he  fpent  his 
whole  Life  in  a  Univerfity.  And  if  we 
‘  regard  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Affairs  of 
his  Kingdom  and  Subjects,  one  would  think 
f  that  his  whole  time  had  been  employ’d  in 
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‘  nothing  elfe  but  enabling  Laws,  and  pro- 
4  moting  Juftice  in  his  Courts. 

This  Prince  died  in  the  fifty-firft  Year  of 
his  Age,  and  the  30th  of  his  Reign,  on  the 
25th  of  Ottober,  A.  D.  900,  and  was  buried 
at  Winchefter. 

900.  Alfred  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  Son  Ed* 
Edward  ward ,  ufually  called  King  Edward  the  Elder . 
the  Elder  The  beginning  of  his  Reign  was  difturbed  by 
the  Pretenfions  of  his  Coufin  Ethelwald ,  faid 
to  be  the  Son  ol  Ethelred  his  Father’s  elder 
Brother,  who  joining  with  the  Danes ,  invaded 
Mercia ,  and  was  very  near  wrefting  the  Scep¬ 
ter  out  of  the  Hands  of  Edward  but  a  great 
Battle  being  fought  between  them  in  the  Year 
905,  in  which  Ethelwald  was  kill’d,  a  Peace 
was  concluded  with  the  Danes ,  which  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  Year  910  ;  and  the  Breach  of 
it  the  Englijh  Writers,  according  to  Cuftorp, 
afcribe  to  the  Perfidioufnefs  of  the  Danes. 
But  however  that  be,  King  Edward  made  this 
a  Pretence  to  march  his  Army  into  Northum¬ 
berland. ,  compelling  the  Danes  to  fubmit  to 
his  own  Terms.  The  Danes  notwithftanding 
return’d  his  Vifit  the  next  Year,  marching 
into  Mercia  deftroying  all  they  met  with,  till 
the  King’s  Forces  engaged  them,  and  gave 
them  another  memorable  Defeat  at  Cantbridge 
in  Gloucefierjhire  :  Whereupon  a  Peace  enfu- 
ing,  the  King  repaired  feveral  Towns  which 
had  been  deftroy’d  in  the  Wars,  and  built 
others.  And  tho’  the  Danes  made  fome  other 
Attempts  to  difturb  King  Edward’s  Reign, 
being  always  defeated,  fome  of  them  were 
compell’d  to  fly  beyond  Sea,  and  the  reft  at 
length  fubmitted  to  his  Government  ;  as  did 
the  Scots  and  Britons .  So  that  he  is  look’d 
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upon  to  have  had  a  more  extenfive  Command 
in  this  Ifland  than  any  of  his  Predeceflors. 

He  reign’d  about  twenty-four  Years,  and  died 
at  Farrington  in  Berkjhire  Anno  924,  being 
buried  near  his  Father  in  the  Monaftery  of 
Winchefter. 

King  Edward  left  five  Sons  and  nine  Daugh-  Athel- 
ters  behind  him.  The  Names  of  the  Sons  fian. 
were  Ethelward,  Athelftan ,  Edmund ,  Edred  9  2  4* 
and  Edwin.  Ethelward  dying  a  few  Days 
after  his  Father,  is  not  reckon’d  in  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  our  Kings ;  but  there  may  be  this  fur¬ 
ther  Reafon  for  it,  namely,  becaufe  King 
Edward  appointed  Athelftan  his  Succefior  : 

To  whofe  Title  it  has  been  objected  indeed,, 
that  he  was  born  before  his  Father  married 
his  Mother  •,  but  if  it  be  confidered  that  in 
thofe  Days  the  Sons  before  Marriage  were 
efteem’d  as  Legitimate  as  thofe  born  after¬ 
wards,  there  is  very  little  in  that  Objection  : 

And  admitting  it  had  been  otherwife,  the 
King  having  appointed  Prince  Athalftan  his 
Succefior,  this  alone  was  fufficient  to  give  him 
a  Title  j  the  Kings  of  England  having  then 
a  Power  of  difpofing  of  their  Crowns  to 
what  Prince  of  the  Royal  Family  they  favf 
fit. 

King  Athelftan  came  to  theThrone  at  thirty 
Years  of  Age,  and  was  Crown’d  at  Kingston 
upon  Thames.  He  is  faid  to  be  a  Prince  of 
great  Parts,  to  which  was  added  a  Liberal 
Education,  and  in  all  refpedls  became  the 
Royal  Dignity.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
Reign  Ingauld  a  Danijh  King  furprized  York, 
and  Sit  brick  the  Danijh  King  of  Northumber¬ 
land  march’d  into  Chejhire  \  but  Sitbrick 
meeting  with  a  greater  Oppofition  than  he 
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expected,  made  his  Submiffion  :  And  Athel - 
flan  gave  him  his  Sifter  Edgitha  in  Marriage, 
upon  Condition  he  fhould  be  firft  Baptized, 
to  which  Sithrick  confented  ;  but  dying  not 
long  after,  Athelftan  thereupon  added  Nor¬ 
thumberland  to  the  reft  of  his  Dominions  j 
and  now  reign’d  in  England  without  a  Rival ; 
Godefrid  the  Son  of  Sithrick  flying  for  Refuge 
into  Scotland ,  and  his  Brother  Anlaf  into  Ire¬ 
land.  Sometime  after  Godefrid  having  aflfem- 
bled  an  Army,  made  an  Attempt  to  recover 
his  Inheritance  •,  and  was  in  a  Condition,  it 
feems,  to  lay  Siege  to  the  City  of  York  •,  but 
being  obliged  to  retire,  from  thence,  he  went 
to  Sea  with  four  or  five  Ships,  fubfifting  him- 
felf  and  his  Followers  by  plundering  the 
Towns  on  the  Coaft,  and  the  Prizes  he  took 
at  Sea. 

938.  Anlaf  the  other  Brother  afiembled  a  Body 
of  Danes ,  and  being  afiifted  by  the  King  of 
Scots,  march’d  with  a  numerous  Army  into 
England  *,  whereupon  an  obftinate  Battle  was 
fought  in  Northumberland  between  the  Englijh 
on  one  fide,  and  the  Scots  and  Danes  on  the 
other  j  in  which  ’tis  faid  more  Men  were 
kill’d  than  in  any  Battle  fince  the  Danes  firft 
infefted  the  Englifh  Shoars. 

Furkettle  the  Chancellor  with  the  Troops 
of  London ,  ’tis  faid,  did  Wonders  here,  kil¬ 
ling  Conftantine  the  Scottijh  King  in  the  Field 
of  Battle  ;  whereupon  the  Scots  and  Danes 
fed,  leaving  the  Victory  to  the  Englijh  ; 
which  fo  eftablilh’d  King  Athelfiari* s  Reputa¬ 
tion  among  the  Princes  of  Europe ,  that  the 
Emperor  Henry  fent  to  court  his  Alliance,  and 
to  defire  he  wou’d  give  one  of  his  Sifters  in 
Marriage  to  his  Son  Otho  ;  Hugh  King  of 
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France  defir’d  another  for  his  Son,  and  Lewis 
Prince  of  Acquit  am  a  third  for  himfelf  ;  and 
from  all  thefe  Princes  came  Ambaffadors  with 
rich  Prefents,  fuch  as  had  never  been  made, 
’tis  faid,  to  any  Englijh  Monarch  before. 

King Athelftan  afterwards  invaded  the  Welch , 
and  oblig’d  Ludwaly  the  greateft  of  their 
Kings,  to  pay  the  following  Annual  Tribute, 
viz.  Twenty  Pound  weight  of  Gold,  Three 
Hundred  weight  of  Silver,  Twenty -Five 
Thoufand  Oxen,  and  whatever  Hounds  and 
Hawks  he  fhou’d  demand.  He  march’d  af¬ 
terwards  againft  the  Wejtern  Britons ,  many 
6f  whom  ’tis  faid  flill  remain’d  in  Exeter ,  and 
other  parts  of  Devonjhire ,  and  enjoy’d  Eftates 
and  Poffefljons  promifcuoufly  with  the  Englijh , 
thefe  he  oblig’d  to  retire  into  Cornwall  ma¬ 
king  the  River  Lamar  their  Boundary. 

This  King  having  fubdued  his  Enemies, 
fpent  the  laft  part  of  his  Reign  in  cultivating 
the  Arts  of  Peace,  revifing  thb  Laws,  and 
regulating'  the  Courts  of  Juftice  :  The  Pe¬ 
nalty  for  Murder,  as  has  been  obferv’d  already, 
was  but  pecuniary  in  thefe  Times,  even  the 
Murder  of  a  King  was  fet  at  30000  Pieces  of 
Silver  call’d  Lbrirnfa’s,  reckon’d  to  be  about 
three  Shillings  a-piece.  The  Murder  of  an 
Archbifhop  was  valued  at  half  as  much  ;  a 
Bifhop  or  Alderman  at  8000  Lhrirnfa's  ;  a 
General’s  at  4000  ;  a  Prieft’s  at  2000,  and 
a  Husbandman  at  267  Lhrimja's.  This  Prince 
having  reign’d  with  great  Applaufe  fifteen 
Years  and  upwards,  dy’d  at  Gloucefter ,  in 
the  Year  940,  and  was  buried  at  Malmjbury . 
The  only  Blot  our  Hiftorians  obferve  on  his 
Memory  was  the  Death  of  his  Brother  Edwin^ 
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of  whofe  ambitious  Views,  ’tis  faid,  he  had 
entertain’d  fome  Jealoufy,  and  therefore  or¬ 
der’d  him  to  be  turn’d  a-drift  out  at  Sea,  in 
a  rotten  Boat  without  Sail  or  Oars,  or  any 
Provisions  *,  and  in  this  manner  he  perifh’d  j 
fome  fay  he  jump’d  over-board  in  Defpair, 
and  drown’d  himfelf  ;  but  the  whole  Story  is 
held  to  be  a  Fidtion  by  other  Hiftorians,  and 
no  where  recorded  by  any  Writer  of  Credit 
in  thofe  Days,  but  in  fome  Songs  and  Ballads. 
It  was  in  this  Reign  alfo  that  Guy  of  Warwick 
is  faid  to  have  engaged  the  Danijh  Giant  Cole- 
brand ,  and  kill’d  him  ;  but  poflibly  the 
Credit  of  both  Relations  are  pretty  near 
equal. 

94®«  Edmund ,  the  fecond  Son  of  Edward  the 

King  Ed*  Elder,  and  Brother  of  Athelftan  the  late  King, 
mund.  Succeeded  to  the  Crown  in  the  Month  of  No¬ 
vember,  A.  D.  94 o,  being  then  about  eighteen 
Years  old :  But  notwithftanding  we  have  all 
the  Reafon  in  the  World  to  believe  from  the 
Hiftory  of  the  preceding  Reigns,  that  the 
Danes  in  England  were  intirely  Subdued,  and 
that  they  were  not  poflefs’d  of  any  one  Town 
or  Province  in  the  Kingdom,  the  very  firfl 
Occurrence  we  meet  with  in  this  Reign  is  the 
invading  Mercia  by  King  Edmund ,  and  his 
difpoflefTing  them  of  the  Cities  of  Leicejler , 
Lincoln ,  Nottingham ,  Stamford  and  Darby  5 
and  the  Reafon  of  it  is  faid  to  be,  becaufe 
Anlaf  the  Danijh  King  of  Northumberland  had 
made  fome  Incurfions  into  the  Englijh  Terri¬ 
tories  :  So  that  here  we  find  the  Danes  not 
only  in  Pofleffion  of  the  large  and  powerful 
Province  of  Northumberland ,  but  of  the  belt 
Towns  in  Mercia ,  if  riot  of  the  whole  Province, 
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which  contain’d  the  very  Heart  of  England  j 
which  is  fcarce  reconcilable  with  the  Accounts 
given  us  of  the  former  Reigns,  and  of  the 
Vi&ories  faid  to  be  obtain’d  by  King  Edward 
the  Elder  and  Athelftan  ;  from  whence  we 
cannot  avoid  inferring,  that  the  Conquefts  of 
thofe  Princes  muft  have  been  magnified  be¬ 
yond  meafure,  and  that  the  Danes  ltill  main¬ 
tain’d  their  Ground  in  Northumberland  and 
Mercia  *,  or  if  they  fubmitted  to  the  Kings  of 
England ,  it  was  upon  Condition  of  enjoying 
what  they  had  acquir’d.  They  were  too  con- 
fiderable  a  part  of  the  Nation  at  this  time  to 
be  driven  from  their  Habitations  and  treated 
like  Slaves.  If  the  Englijh  Monarchs  did 
gain  an  Advantage  of  them  at  any  time,  it 
was  dangerous  proceeding  to  Extremities,  the 
Confequence  of  which  wou’d  have  been  the 
calling  in  more  Reinforcements  from  abroad  \ 
to  avoid  which,  it  is  not  improbable  but  they 
were  induc’d  to  let  the  Danes  who  were  fettled 
here  enjoy  very  ample  Privileges,  and  in  fome 
Provinces  to  be  govern’d  by  their  own  Princes, 
as  we  find  they  were  in  this  very  Reign  in 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland.  And  fo  Po¬ 
tent  was  Anlaf  King  of  Northumberland ,  that 
he  advanc’d  Southward  as  far  as  Northampton , 
whither  King  Edmund  march’d  to  oppofe 
him ;  but  the  Matter  ended  at  length  in  a 
Treaty  it  feems,  wherein  they  fettled  the 
Boundaries  of  their  refpedlive  Kingdoms  % 
and  it  was  further  agreed,  that  Anlaf  fhou’d 
be  baptiz’d,  and  King  Edmund  Hand  God¬ 
father  to  him. 

This  Peace  however  did  not  laft  more  than 
two  Years,  when  King  Edmund  march’d  into 
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Northumberland ,  and  drove  his  Godfon  Anlaf 
out  of  that  Country,  and  afterwards  reduc’d 
Cumberland ,  and  made  a  Ceffion  of  it  to 
Malcolm  King  of  Scots ,  on  Condition  he 
Ihould  affift  him  in  his  Wars.  King  Edmund 
afterwards  reigning  in  Peace,  enabled  feveral 
wholefome  Laws  and  Conftitutions,  bujlt  and 
endow’d  fome  Churches  and  Religious  Houfes, 
and  particularly  gave  the  Town  of  St.  Ed¬ 
mund*  s-Bury  and  its  Dependencies  to  the 
Monks  of  that  Cloyfter,  and  conferred  many 
Privileges  on  the  Abby  of  Glajlonbury.  But 
as  he  was  entertaining  fome  of  the  Nobility  on 
the  Feftival  ol  St.  Aujlin  at  one  of  his  Palaces 
in  Gloucefterjhire ,  a  notorious  Robber  whom 
he  had  banilh’d,  coming  into  the  Aflembly, 
the  King  was  fo  provok’d  at  -his  Infolence, 
that  he  feiz’d  him  himfelf,  and  throwing  him 
on  the  Ground,  the  Villain  drew  a  Dagger  in 
the  Scuffle,  and  ftabb’d  the  King  to  the  Heart, 
and  wounded  feveral  others  in  the  Company 
before  he  was  kill’d.  Thus  died  King  Edmund , 
after  a  fflort  but  glorious  Reign,  of  fix  Years 
and  fix  Months,  A .  D.  946,  and  was  buried 
at  Glajlonbury ,  where  St.  Dunjlan  was  then 
Abbot :  The  Town  where  King  Edmund  died 
being  granted  to  that  Monaftery  to  fing  Maf- 
fes  for  the  Repofe  of  his  Soul.  He  left  two 
Sons,  namely,  Edwi  and  Edgar ,  very  young  j 
whereupon  Edred  the  younger  Brother  of  Ed¬ 
mund,  took  upon  him  the  Adminiftration  of 
the  Goverment,  probably  as  Guardian  to  his 
Nephew  Edwi  :  However,  our  Hiftorians 
having  plac’d  him  in  the  Number  of  our 
Kings,  I  fhall  treat  him  as  fuch. 
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Edred  was  the  third  Son  of  King  Edward 
the  Elder,  and  perform’d  many  glorious  Ac¬ 
tions  during  his  Adminiftration,  and  particu¬ 
larly  we  are  told  he  fubdued  Northumberland , 
Which  the  Reader  can’t  but  obferve  our  Hi- 
ftories  relate  had  been  brought  into  Subjedion 
to  the  Englijh  at  leaft  ten  times  already,  and 
notwithftanding  this  new  Conqueft,  as  it  is 
ftil’d,  we  find  their  King  Anlaf  in  great  Pow¬ 
er  afterwards,  and  that  Erie,  another  Danijh 
King  of  Northumberland ,  engaged  Edred  in  a 
Battle,  where  the  Succefs,  according  to  the  En¬ 
glijh  Writers,  was  very  doubtful ;  but  the  Vic¬ 
tory  at  length  enclining  to  Edred ,  ’tis  faid  he 
made  an  entire  Conqueft  of  that  Province,  de- 
pofing  their  King,  and  committing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  an  Englijh  Earl  for  the  future.  Edred 
died  of  a  languifhing  Diftemper  in  the  Year 
955,  having  had  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  about  nine  Years  and  an  half,  leaving 
two  Sons  behind  him,  namely,  Alfrid  and 
Bertfrid ,  neither  of  which  pretended  to  the 
Crown  on  the  Death  of  their  Father,  which 
amounts  to  a  Demonftration  almoft  that  what 
is  call’d  the  Reign  of  Edred  was  no  more  than 
a  Guardianfhip  to  his  Nephew  Edwi ,  who 
who  took  the  Government  into  his  Hands  on 
the  Death  of  his  Uncle,  being  then  arrived 
to  fourteen  Years  of  Age. 

Edwi ,  the  Eldeft  Son  of  King  Edmund ,  was 
Crown’d  at  Kingfton  upon'Thames ;  and  be¬ 
ing  a  very  beautiful  Youth,  obtain’d  the 
Name  of  Edwi  the  Fair  :  He  was  of  a  Con- 
ftitution  exceeding  Amorous,  and  as  the 
Monks  relate  (whofe  Enemy  it  feems  he  was ) 
fo  devoted  to  the  Ladies,  that  he  withdrew 
from  the  Coronation  Entertainment  to  fhut 
himfelf  up  in  an  Apartment  with  his  beloved 
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Algiva,  who  at  laft  appears  to  be  his  Queen, 
by  the  Archbiffiop’s  divorcing  them.  The 
Monks  indeed  relate,  that  fhe  and  her  Mo¬ 
ther  were  both  his  Concubines,  and  that  the 
good  St.  Dunftan  found  him  on  a  Bed  between 
them  on  the  Coronation  Day,  and  compell’d 
him  to  return  again  to  his  Seat  in  the  Affem- 
bly.  That  the  King  ftill  refufing  to  abandon 
the  Society  of  thefe  Women,  they  dragged 
Algiva  out  of  the  Palace,  fcarify’d  and  de¬ 
fac’d  her  Beauty  with  hot  Irons,  cut  the  Si¬ 
news  of  her  Hams,  and  then  baniffi’d  her 
into  Ireland.  They  afterwards  incited  a  Re¬ 
bellion  of  his  Subjects,  and  actually  difpof- 
fefs’d  him  of  great  part  of  his  Dominions, 
and  this  upon  account  of  his  lafcivious  Acti¬ 
ons,  and  his  Enmity  to  St.  Dunftan  and  the 
Monks  in  general,  as  is  pretended.  But  o- 
thers  relate  that  the  foundation  of  the  Quarrel 
was,  that  St.  Dunftan  refus’d  to  deliver  up  the 
Royal  Treafure  to  Edwi ,  which  Edred  the 
former  King  had  entrufted  to  him  ;  That 
Dunftan  hereupon  rais’d  thefe  malicious  Sto¬ 
ries,  which  he  found  little  difficulty  in  per- 
fuading  his  credulous  Brethren  to  believe,  and 
they  thereupon  preach’d  him  down  among 
the  People,  who  were  in  thofe  Days  ex¬ 
tremely  devoted  to  them. 

This  might  well  exafperate  their  Prince 
againft  them,  and  induce  him  to  difpofe  of 
fome  of  their  Revenues  among  the  honeft  Se¬ 
cular  Clergy,  as  we  find  he  did  j  a  Crime 
however  never  to  be  forgiven  by  the  Brother¬ 
hood  ;  and  had  he  in  all  refpedts  been  the 
mod  deferving  Prince  that  ever  Reign’d,  we 
muft  not  have  expedted  a  better  Character  of 
him.  But  from  their  own  relation,  how  vi¬ 
cious  foever  the  King  might  be,  nothing  cou’d 
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be  more  cruel  and  barbarous  than  their  Beha¬ 
viour  to  him  :  Suppofing  Algiva  was  a  Con¬ 
cubine,  Ihe  was  it  feems  of  the  Blood  Royal, 
and  to  drag  her  out  of  the  Palace  by  force, 
to  tear  off  her  Flefh  with  hot  Pincers,  and 
cut  her  Sinews ;  and  after  all  to  raife  a  Re¬ 
bellion  againft  his  Perfon,  and  wreft  his  Do¬ 
minions  from  him,  What  was  there  to  juftify 
fuch  Pradtices  ?  Has  a  Prince  no  longer  a  Ti¬ 
tle  to  his  Dominions  than  he  continues  a 
Saint,  and  fubmits  himfelf  to  be  governed  by 
Ecclefiafticks  ?  If  fo,  what  muft  have  become 
of  many  who  have  Reign’d  fince  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Edwi  ?  But  this  is  very  obfervable  of 
the  Saints  of  thofe  days,  as  well  as  of  fome 
later  times,  they  firft  incite  InfurredHons  a- 
gainft  their  Princes  and  deprive  them  of  their 
Dominions,  and  then  leave  it  upon  Record 
|that  their  Misfortunes  were  Judgments  upon 
them  for  their  Incontinence  or  other  Vices  j 
ruining  their  Reputations  by  the  fame  Calum- 
inies  they  firft  ruin’d  their  Fortunes,  But 
to  proceed,  having  procur’d  Archbifhop  Oda 
to  excommunicate  the  King,  and  ufurp’d  part 
of  his  Dominions,  they  tell  us  he  died  of 
(Grief,  after  a  ihort  unfortunate  Reign  of  four 
! Years.  If  we  confider  that  this  Prince,  a- 
gainft  whom  thefe  Monks  were  fo  enraged, 

>was  but  fourteen  Years  of  Age  at  his  Acceffion 
to  the  Crown,  and  fcarce  eighteen  when  he 
died,  it  muft  render  their  Difioyalty  ftill  more 
Jnexcufable  in  dealing  fo  treacheroufly  and 
unmercifully  by  him,  before  he  was  out  of 
>his  Minority.  But  no  Allowances  are  to  be 
(made  for  the  Heat  of  Youth  or  natural  Infir- 
i  mities,  or  any  regard  paid  to  the  Dignity  of  a 
j Prince,  when  the  Saints  are  touch’d  in  point  of 
Xntereft.  This  King  died  in  the  Year  959, 
t  Y  2  and 
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and  was  buried  in  the  new  Monaftery  at  Win¬ 
ch  eft  er. 

Edgar.  To  Edwi  fucceeded  his  Brother  Edgar ,  at 
959-  fixteen  Years  of  Age.  This  Prince  having 
been  fet  up  by  the  Monks  againft  his  Brother 
in  his  Life-time,  may  well  be  fuppos’d  to  be 
entirely  in  their  Intereft,  or  rather  Manage¬ 
ment,  confidering  his  Age.  He  is  generally 
ftil’d  the  Peaceable  from  the  uninterrupted 
Peace  he  enjoy’d  during  his  whole  Reign. 
One  great  reafon  of  which  probably  was, 
that  he  was  generally  better  prepar’d  for  War 
than  his  Predeceffors,  efpecially  at  Sea,  where 
he  had  fuch  large  Fleets  as  almoft  exceeds  be¬ 
lief  for  he  was  fenfible  he  had  little  to  ap¬ 
prehend  from  the  Danes  which  were  fettled 
here,  if  he  could  prevent  their  being  join’d 
by  their  Friends  abroad.  He  equipp’d  there¬ 
fore  three,  fome  fay  four,  large  Fleets,  con¬ 
fiding  of  twelve  hundred  Sail  each,  of  what 
Burthen  Hiftory  does  not  inform  us,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  were  Gallies  row’d  with  Oars, 
of  no  very  great  Bulk  •,  it  being  impoflible  at 
that  time  of  Day  to  have  mann’d  fo  many 
large  Ships  with  Mariners ;  and  they  feem  to 
have  been  made  like  thofe  of  their  Enemies 
the  Danes ,  only  for  Summer  Expeditions ; 
in  Winter  they  rarely  put  to  Sea  in  thofe 
Days but  foon  after  Eager  every  Year  thefe 
Fleets  were  commanded  to  their  refpedfive 
Rendezvous  *,  one  to  the  Eaftward ,  not  far 
from  the  Thames  Mouth,  another  in  the  hEefi, 
a  third  in  the  Irijh  Channel,  and  the  fourth 
in  the  German  Ocean  :  And  this  King  fre¬ 
quently  fail’d  in  Perfon  in  each  of  thefe  Fleets, 
as  far  as  he  had  appointed  them  to  Cruize, 
and  going  from  one  to  the  other  furrounded 
the  whole  Hand  in  the  failing  Seafon,  He 
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nade  the  famous  St.  Dunjlan ,  who  had  been 
uch  an  Enemy  to  his  Brother,  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  who  carried  his  Refentment  fo 
aigh  againft  Elgiva,  ’tis  faid,  that  not  con- 
ent  with  having  mangled  her  fo  barbaroufly 
n  the  late  Reign,  he  now  prevail’d  on  the 
mung  King  to  put  her  (that  Adultrefs,  as  the 
Vfonks  ftile  her)  to  Death.  But  how  fhe 
vas  an  Adultrefs  does  not  appear,  for  we 
rave  no  intimation  in  Story  that  fhe  was  ever 
named  to  any  but  the  late  King. 

Another  thing  St.  Dunjlan  and  his  Brethren 
put  the  young  King  upon  was,  the  depreffing 
the  Secular  Clergy,  whom  the  late  King  had 
favoured,  and  which  was  probably  the  real 
ground  of  their  Spleen  againft  him.  They 
perfuaded  him  alfo  to  build  and  endow  a 
great  number  of  Monafteries,  which,  with 
thofe  built  before  prov’d  a  great  weakening 
to  the  Nation,  as  is  generally  apprehended,  it 
occafioning  fo  many  ufelefs  Hands,  and  lef- 
fening  the  National  Treafure  •,  for  their  Re¬ 
venues  were  not  to  be  touch’d  without  their 
leave  *,  and  when  the  Danes  afterwards  in¬ 
vaded  the  Kingdom,  ’tis  faid,  they  flatly  re¬ 
fus’d  to  contribute  towards  the  oppofing 
them  :  It’s  not  without  Reafon  therefore,  that 
fome  have  affirm’d,  that  the  building  fo  many 
Monafteries  contributed  as  much  as  any  thing 
to  the  Succefs  of  the  Danes. 

But  to  proceed,  King  Edgar,  ’tis  faid, 
obferving  that  the  Danes  had  introduc’d 
Drunkennefs,  and  it  was  now  become  a  very 
common  Vice  among  the  Englijh,  ordered 
certain  Pins  or  Seals  to  be  fix’d  to  the  drink¬ 
ing  Cups,  beyond  which  it  was  not  lawful  to 
fill  them  •,  whereas  we  Seal  our  Glades  that 
every  Man  may  have  Juftice  done  him,  and 

not 
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not  balk  his  Glafs.  But  methinks  this  Law 
of  King  Edgar’s  in  Hinting  Peoples  Draughts 
was  hardly  practicable  without  an  Officer  in 
every  Houfe  to  fee  it  put  in  Execution,  which 
I  prefume  the  Government  feldom  was  at  the 
Charge  of. 

He  gave  fome  Monkiffi  Biffiops  alfo  a 
Com  million  to  enquire  into  the  Lives  of  the 
•  Secular  Clergy,  which  ’tis  faid  were  fcanda- 
lous  enough,  tho’  poffibly  not  much  worfe 
than  thofe  of  the  Regulars.  But  the  princi¬ 
pal  Reafon  of  this  Inquifition  feems  to  be  to 
deprive  the  Secular  Clergy  of  ther  Prefer¬ 
ments,  and  to  ftep  into  their  Places  ;  which 
has  more  than  once  been  the  drift  of  our 
over-zealous  Reformers. 

Another  laudable  Cuftom  of  King  Edgar’s 
was,  his  annually  viliting  fome  part  of  his 
Dominions,  and  hearing  the  Complaints  of 
his  People,  enquiring  into  the  Conduct  of  his 
Judges  and  Officers,  and  feeing  that  Juftice 
was  duly  Adminiftred.  And  fo  extenfive  was 
his  Dominion,  ’tis  faid,  that  not  only  the 
Scotch  and  Welch  were  fubjedt  to  him,  but 
great  part  of  Ireland  alfo  •,  and  that  no  Prince 
before  him  ever  deferv’d  fo  juflly  the  Stile  of 
King  of  Great  Britain.  He  had  at  once,  we 
are  told,  no  lefs  than  eight  Valfal  Kings  in 
his  Court,  namely,  Kened  King  of  Scotland , 
Malcolm  King  of  Cumberland ,  Macquire  King 
of  the  IJles ,  and  five  Kings  of  Wales ,  viz. 
Dufual ,  Griffith ,  Huwald ,  Jacob  and  Judehil , 
who  being  all  at  once  in  his  Court  at  Chejler , 
he  caus’d  himfelf,  ’tis  faid,  to  be  row’d  by 
thefe  eight  Kings,  in  a  Barge  on  the  River 
Dee,  while  he  fteer’d  the  Veflfel  himfelf ;  and 
he  would  not  have  his  Succefiors  look  upon 
themfelves  to  be  Kings  of  England ,  he  de- 
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clar’d,  till  they  fhou’d  be  thus  attended  by 
is  many  Yaffal  Kings. 

t  He  was  Crown’d  at  Bath  with  abundance 
of  Magnificence  foon  after,  in  the  thirtieth 
fear  of  his  Age,  and  the  fifteenth  of  his 
Reign,  tho’  probably  he  had  been  once 
Crown’d  before  *,  for  it  was  not  unufual  with 
die  Saxon  Kings  to  folemnize  their  Corona- 
dons  more  than  once,  at  fome  great  Feftivals : 
tho’  others  fay  it  was  deferr’d  fo  long  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  Penances  the  Clergy  inflidted 
on  him  for  his  wanton  behaviour  with  the 
Nuns,  and  others,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Reign.  But  I  can  fcarce  believe  the  Monks 
wou’d  have  fo  long  deferr’d  the  Crowning 
:heir  favourite  King,  from  whom  they  had 
fuch  Expectations,  on  any  account  whatever. 

This  Coronation  therefore  was  probably  to 
give  the  World  an  eflimate  of  the  Splendour 
of  his  Court,  and  footh  the  Vanity  of  the 
Prince. 

<  There  are  feveral  Stories  of  the  unlawful 
Amours  of  this  Prince,  as  well  as  of  his 
Brother  •,  but  having  the  good  Fortune  to  be 
in  Favour  with  the  Clergy,  he  found  no  other 
ill  effect  of  them  than  the  having  fome  flight 
Penances  inflicted  for  them,  tho’  he  proceeded 
even  to  the  ravifhing  of  Nuns  •,  while  his 
.elder  Brother,  who  was  not  in  their  good 
(<jraces,  they  endeavoured  to  depofe,  for  his 
.Complaifance  to  a  Lady  who  was  perfectly  at 
,her  liberty  to  difpofe  of  her  felf  as  fhe  faw  fit, 

.From  whence  we  may  obferve,  that  ’ tis  the 
iPerfon  more  than  the  Crime  that  is  frequently 
confider’d.  It  is  reported  alfo,  that  at  An- 
\dover ,  the  King  ordering  the  Daughter  of  a 
certain  Dutchefs  to  be  brought  to  his  Bed, 
which  the  Mother  durft  not  abl'olutely  refufe 

him. 
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him,  fhe  contriv’d  the  matter  fo  as  to  fend 
one  of  her  Maids  to  the  King’s  Apartment 
in  the  Evening,  in  her  Daughters  room  ; 
which  being  difcover’d  in  the  Morning,  the 
King  was  fo  far  from  refenting  it,  and  pleas’d 
with  his  Bedfellow,  that  he  took  the  Girl  a- 
long  with  him,  and,  according  to  Modern 
Practice,  made  a  Dutchefs  of  her,  living 
conftantly  with  her  till  he  married  his  Queen 
Elfrida. 

This  Lady,  our  Hifforians  tell  us,  was  the 
Daughter  of  Ordgar ,  Duke  of  Devon ,  and 
being  a  celebrated  Beauty,  was  frequently 
mention’d  in  the  King’s  Prefence  as  a  Pattern 
of  Perfection  ;  whereupon  his  Majefty  deputed 
Earl  Athelwold  his  Secretary,  in  whom  he 
moft  confided,  to  go  to  her  Father’s  Seat,  as 
upon  other  Bufineis,  and  obferve  if  fhe  de- 
ferv’d  the  Character  he  had  receiv’d  of  her 
But  Athelwold  it  feems  was  fo  fmitten  with 
the  Lady  at  firft  fight,  that  he  immediately 
made  his  Addrefies  to  her  in  his  own  Name 
inftead  of  his  Matter’s,  and  procuring  her 
Father’s  Confent,  return’d  to  Court,  where 
he  fpoke  fo  flightingly  of  her,  that  the  King 
thought  no  more  of  the  Lady,  till  he  heard 
not  long  after  that  his  Favourite  Athelwold 
had  married  her.  Whereupon  he  invited  him- 
felf  to  Earl  Athelwold’ s  Seat,  and  finding  how 
much  he  had  deceiv’d  him,  diffembled  his 
Refentment  for  the  prefent,  but  took  an  Op¬ 
portunity  as  they  were  Hunting  together  in  a 
neighbouring  Forett,  to  ftrike  the  Earl  dead 
with  his  Launce  The  Earl’s  bafe  Son  coming 
by  foon  after,  ’tis  faid,  the  King  demanded  of 
him,  How  he  liked  that  Game  ?  To  which  he 
only  anfwer’d,  IVhatever  pleas’d  the  King , 
ought  not  to  difpleafe  him.  With  which  Reply 
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the  King  was  fo  well  fatisfy’d,  that  his  Re- 
ifentment  went  no  farther,  and  he  preferr’d 
the  young  Gentleman  afterwards  in  his  Court. 

The  King  immediately  married  the  beautiful 
Widow,  and  appointed  her  Coronation  but 
■the  Queen  thought  fhe  was  bound  in  decency 
however,  in  Memory  of  her  deceafed  Hus¬ 
band,  to  build  a  Cloyfter  in  the  Place  where  he 
was  kill’d,  and  appoint  a  certain  Number  of 
Nuns  to  pray  for  the  Repofe  of  his  Soul,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Devotion  of  thofe  Times. 

:  It  is  obferved  that  King  Edgar ,  though  Edgar’s, 
pis  Figure  was  of  the  leaft,  being  very  fhort  Cha- 
ind  flender,  yet  no  Prince  ever  delighted  rat-*er‘ 
more  in  rough  and  manly  Exercifes ;  he  would 
frequently  chufe  the  moft  Robuft  in  his  Court 
to  contend  with,  ’tis  laid,  defiring  they  would 
■not  fpare  him  or  be  afraid  of  hurting  him  ; 
and  hearing  that  Kene'd  the  King  of  Scots,  who 
was  then  at  the  Engli/h  Court,  had  flightingly 
(Paid  of  him,  That  he  wondered  how  fo  many 
great  Princes  fhould  be  govern’d  by  fo  little  a 
Man  !  He  immediately  fent  for  him,  and 
caking  him  into  a  private  Walk,  where  he 
nad  provided  two  Swords,  bid  him  take  one, 
and  try  which  of  them  was  fitted:  to  Govern. 
Whereupon,  ’tis  related,  that  Kened  begg’d 
■his  Pardon,  and  allured  him  the  Words  were 
;far  from  being  meant  as  a  Refiehlion  on  him, 

:but  diredlly  the  contrary,  in  Admiration  of 
■his  great  Abilities.  With  which  King  Edgar 
was  extremely  pleas’d,  and  they  return’d 
good  Friends  to  the  Palace.  King  Edgar 
died  on  the  eighth  Day  of  July ,  in  the  thirty- 
fecond  Year  of  his  Age,  and  feventeenth  of 
his  Reign,  A.  D.  975,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Abby  of  Glaftonbury.  About  the  fame  time 
died  Swovebing ,  a  Monk  of  Croyland ,  in  the 
Vol.  XVI.  Z  I42d 
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i42d  Year  of  his  Age.  The  famous  Eur~ 
kettle  alfo,  who  had  done  fo  good  Service  in 
the  Battle  againft  the  Danes  and  Scots ,  died 
about  this  time  Abbot  of  Croylandi  which 
Monaftery  he  had  repair’d  and  enrich’d  after 
it  was  deftroy’d  by  the  Danes.  This  Abbot 
by  adding  fix  Bells  to  the  two  which  were  in 
that  Abbey  before,  ’tis  faid,  made  the  firft 
Set  of  Bells  for  Ringing  in  England l 

Upon  the  Demife  of  Edgar ,  Edward  his 
eldeft  Son  by  Etbelfleda  his  firft  Wife,  who 
was  once  a  Nun  (and  lome  fay  never  married 
to  him )  fucceeded  to  the  Crown  by  the  Ap¬ 
pointment  of  his  Father,  being  then  about 
fifteen  Years  of  Age.  Elfrida  however,  his 
Mother-in-law  and  her  Party  oppos’d  him 
with  all  their  Might,  on  pretence  of  his  Il¬ 
legitimacy,  and  would  have  fet  up  her  Son 
Ethelred ,  an  Infant  of  feven  Years  of  Age  ; 
but  a  great  Majority  of  the  Nobility  and 
Clergy  declaring  for  the  Eldeft,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fucceed  by  his  Father’s  Will,  he 
was  Crown’d  at  Kingflon.  This  Prince  being 
too  young  to  manage  the  Reins  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  wanting  faithful  or  able  Minifters, 
the  Controverlies  between  the  Regular  and  Se¬ 
cular  Priefts  were  carried  to  that  height  that 
the  Nation  was  thrown  into  the  utmoft  Con- 
fufion.  A  Synod  being  held  at  kVincbeJler  to 
determine  the  Difpute,  the  Regulars  trump’d 
up  a  Miracle,  pretending  that  a  Crucifix  fpoke 
in  their  behalf-,  but  this  being  too  grofs  a 
Cheat  to  go  down,  another  Synod  was  held 
at  Cain ,  where  the  Difpute  being  very  warm, 
the  Room  where  they  were  afiembled  fell 
down,  whereby  fome  were  kill’d,  others 
wounded,  and  the  reft  of  the  Difputants  fi- 
lenc’d  and  glad  to  make  their  way  out  as  faft 
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las  they  could,  only  St.  Dunftan ,  we  are  told, 
was  wonderfully  preferv’d  on  a  Beam  which 
Sftood  firm  while  the  reft  of  the  Building  funk  ; 
hnd  this  Prelate  being  on  the  fide  of  the  Re¬ 
gulars,  this  was  look’d  upon  as  another  Mi¬ 
racle  in  favour  of  that  Party.  However  they 
did  not  ceafe  to  perfecute  one  another  with  In- 
Vedtives  and  Calumnies,  as  is  ufual  in  Reli¬ 
gious  Controverfies. 

!  In  the  mean  while  the  Adminiftration  of  K-ing 
the  Government  feems  to  have  been  almoft  ^  r^pd 
Entirely  in  the  Hands  of  the  Dowager  Queen  kyQueen 
■Elf rid  a  *,  but  flie,  not  to  be  contented  with  diljrUa. 
hny  thing  lefs  than  fetting  her  Son  upon  the 
Throne,  was  perpetually  contriving  how  to 
take  off  his  elder  Brother,  when  an  Accident 
■happen’d,  which  put  the  innocent  Prince  into 
her  Hands :  It  happen’d  that  he  was  Hunting 
inear  her  Palace  of  Corfe  Caftie  in  Dorfetfhire , 
and  finding  himfelf  Thirfty,  rode  up  to  the 
■Gate  alone,  while  his  Attendants  follow’d 
the  Chafe  :  The  Queen  having  Notice  of  his 
Being  there,  with  great  importunity  intreated 
him  to  come  in  ;  but  the  King  being  eager 
after  his  Game  refus’d  it,  and  a  Glafs  of  Li¬ 
quor  was  fent  for,  which,  while  he  was  drink- 
ting,  as  he  fat  on  Horfeback,  fome  of  the 
■Queens  Servants  wounded  him  mortally  *, 

•however  he  rode  off,  but  fainting  with  Lofs 
qf  Blood  fell  down,  and  his  Foot  hanging  in 
’the  Stirrup  was  dragg’d  about  the  Field  a 
great  way ;  which  the  Queen’s  People  per¬ 
ceiving,  follow’d  him,  and  finding  he  was 
dead,  buried  him  privately  at  IVerham  •,  at 
which  Place,  according  to  the  Superftition  of 
thofe  times,  ’tis  reported,  many  Miracles 
were  wrought  j  and  from  the  fuppos’d  Piety 
'qf  this  young  Prince,  to  whom  the  Monks 
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were  much  devoted,  he  afterwards  came  to 
be  ftil’d  Edward  the  Martyr.  Duke  Elfer , 
who  had  fome  {hare  in  his  Death,  as  a  Judg¬ 
ment  upon  him,  ’tis  faid,  was  afterwards 
eaten  up  with  Lice  •,  and  indeed  Vice  was  fo 
conftantly  punifh’d,  and  Virtue  rewarded  in 
thole  Times,  if  we  credit  our  Hiftorians, 
that  there  feems  very  little  Occafion  for  a 
Day  of  Retribution  in  the  other  Life.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Cuftom  alfo  we  find  this  Reign, 
when  the  Englifh  Empire  feem’d  to  be  upon 
the  decline,  ufher’d  in  with  Prodigies  and 
unhappy  Omens,  Dearth,  and  Famine  ;  the 
Death  of  Cattle  and  other  Calamities  are 
made  the  Fore-runners  and  Signs  of  further 
Miferies,  which  afterwards  enfued. 

Queen  Elfrida  it  feems  endeavour’d  to  at- 
tone  for  the  Mifchief  fhe  had  done,  by  the 
Penances  fhe  in  Aided  on  herfelf,  fuch  as 
wearing  Hair-Shifts,  and  lying  on  the  hard 
Ground,  which  fhe  continued  to  do  to  her 
dying  Day,  or  elfe  no  doubt  the  Monks 
would  have  furnifh’d  out  another  Judgment 
for  her.  King  Edward  was  thus  treacherouf- 
ly  Murder’d  in  the  Nineteenth  Year  of  his 
Age,  and  the  Fourth  of  his  Reign,  leaving 
no  Ilfue  behind  him,  or  having  had  any 
Commerce  with  the  other  Sex  as  we  hear 
of. 

Ethel-  Ethelred  fucceeded  his  Brother  Edward , 
fed  II.  being  about  ten  or  eleven  Years  of  Age: 

919-  He  was  Crown’d  at  Kingfton  by  the  Archbi- 
fhop  Dunftan ,  who,  ’tis  faid.  Prophetically 
declar’d  while  he  was  putting  the  Crown  up¬ 
on  his  Head,  that  the  Blood  of  his  Brother 
fhould  not  be  expiated  but  by  the  Slaughter 
of  his  miferable  People,  and  that  fuch  Cala¬ 
mities  fhould  fall  upon  England  as  it  never 
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fuftain’d  fince  it  had  that  Name.  The  fame 
fuperftitious  Hiftorians  tell  us,  that  at  Mid¬ 
night  a  wonderful  Cloud  appear’d,  fome- 
jtimes  Bloody,  fometimes  Fiery,  which  was 
feen  in  all  Parts  of  the  Nation,  and  portend¬ 
ed,  they  fuppofe,  the  Return  of  the  Danes , 
who  had  not  infefted  this  Country  for  many 
Years  paft  ;  but  whatever  there  might  be  in 
thefe  Prodigies  and  Prophecies,  certain  it  is, 
that  in  the  third  Year  of  this  Reign  the  Danes  The 
landed  at  Southampton ,  plunder’d  the  Town  Danes 
and  Country,  and  carried  off  a  great  Booty  :  ^vac^e 
Afterwards  they  ravaged  the  Ifle  of  Tbanet ,  L? 
while  another  Fleet  of  them  appear’d  in  the 
Irijh  Sea,  and  landing  near  Chefter ,  deftroy’d  agajn. 
the  Country  thereabouts  with  Fire  and 
Sword.  The  following  Years  Devon/hire 
and  Cornwal  buffer’d  in  the  like  manner,  and 
in  the  Year  981,  the  City  of  London  was 
burnt  down  by  Accident.  Amidft  thefeCalami-  Civil 
ties  Civil  Diffentions  grew  high  ;  the  King  and  Wars  at 
the  Clergy  were  at  open  War,  infomuch  that  Home, 
the  Bifhop  of  Rochefter  was  beiieg’d  in  that 
City  by  his  Majefty,  with  whom  Archbifhop 
Dunftan  and  the  Regular  Clergy  were  in  Con¬ 
federacy,  and  Dunftan  fent  the  King  a  threat- 
ning  Meffage,  bidding  him  beware  of  the 
Vengeance  of  St.  Andrew ,  Patron  of  that 
City.  But  the  King  not  being  to  be  frighted 
in  this  manner,  the  Archbifhop  thought  fit 
to  buy  their  Peace  with  a  Sum  of  Money ; 
but  fent  his  Majefty  aCurfe  with  it,  telling  him 
that  fince  he  regarded  Money  more  than  God 
and  Religion,  the  Calamities  he  had  former¬ 
ly  foretold  fliould  fpeedily  come  upon  him. 

And  the  Archbifhop’s  Death,  which  hap¬ 
pen’d  about  two  Years  after,  we  are  told, 
was  attended  with  terrible  Fevers  among 
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Men,  and  Diftempers  among  their  Cattle, 
For  feveral  Years  fucceflively  the  Danes  con¬ 
tinued  to  harrafs  the  Englijh  Coaft,  and  pof- 
fefs’d  almoft  all  their  Ports  and  Harbours, 
and  the  King  being  -perpetually  oppofed  by 
his  Clergy,  and  betray’d  by  his  Miniftersr 
whom  they  influenc’d,  found  himfelf  in  no 
condition  to  refill:  the  Attaks  of  thefe  Fo^ 
reigners,  he  propos’d  therefore  to  buy  his 
Peace  of  the  Danes,  till  he  could  better  efta- 
blilh  his  Affairs  at  home;  accordingly  they 
agreed  upon  the  Sum  of  ioooo  /.  on  Condi¬ 
tion  the  Danes  fhould  withdraw  their  T roops ; 
which  was  afterwards  levied  upon  the  Sub-> 
jedt,  and  obtain’d  the  Name  of  Dane-gilt, 
<Dgme-  and  this  is  faid  to  be  the  firfl:  Tax  the  People 
gilt  firfl  of  England  were  ever  charg’d  with  ;  for  here- 
Levy’d,  tofore  every  Subject  was  oblig’d  by  fome 
993*  Tenure  to  ferve  the  King  by  Sea  or  Land, 
and  every  Province  to  furnifh  fuch  a  Number 
of  Ships  or  Troops  as  the  Crown  had  occa- 
fior  for.  And  we  fee  Edgar  the  Father  of 
this  King,  oy  Virtue  of  thefe  Tenures,  with¬ 
out  any  T ax,  furnifh ’d  out  three  or  four  thou- 
fand  Vefiels  for  the  Guard  of  the  Coaffs. 
But  many  of  the  principal  Subjedts  of  the 
Kingdom,  as  well  Clergy  as  Laity,  refufing 
their  Quota  at  this  Time,  and  the  King’s 
Generals  and  Admirals  betraying  him  from 
time  to  time,  he  found  all  Reiiftance  vain, 
and  therefore  when  the  Danes  return’d  again 
the  next  Year,  he  rais’d  a  further  Sum  of 
Money  to  purchafe  his  Peace,  and  fo  from 
time  to  time.  But  the  Danes  every  Year 
making  higher  Demands  than  they  did  the 
former,  this  Tax  or  Tribute  came  at  length 
from  ten  thoufand  to  forty-eight  thoufand 
Pounds,  per  Annum* 
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This  Prince  has  born  abundance  of  Odium  ThePer- 
pn  account  of  this  Tribute,  and  obtain’d  the  verfenefo 
Name  of  the  Unready ,  in  that  he  was  feldom  fhe 
prepar’d  to  meet  the  Enemy  in  the  Field  ; 
but  the  Clergy  and  their  Dependents  were  1  3  UcN 
evidently  the  Occalion  of  it.  I  don’t  find  ^on  ° 
King  Ethelred  wanted  either  Diligence,  good  <y)anes 
Senfe,  or  Courage  ;  but  as  he  fell  into  fuch  Succefs. 
Times,  and  had  fuch  Hiftorians  to  reprefent 
his  A&ions,  it  is  no  wonder  his  Character  has 
fuffer’d  pretty  much.  The  Misfortunes  of 
the  Nation  are  much  rather  to  be  afcrib’d  to 
the  Perverfenefs  of  the  Clergy,  who  wou’d 
bear  no  Superior,  and  were  pofiefled  of  fo 
great  a  part  of  the  Lands  of  the  Kingdom, 
out  of  which  they  would  not  advance  one 
Penny  for  the  Defence  of  it,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  made  it  their  Bufinefs  to  diftradt  the 
King’s  Affairs :  I  fay,  confidering  all  thefe 
things,  the  Miferies  of  the  Englijh  ought  to 
lie  at  their  Door,  notwithftanding  all  their 
fly  Infinuations  of  the  inactivity  and  fluggifh 
Temper  of  their  Prince. 

In  thefe  Depredations  of  the  Danes ,  the  two  1000. 
Univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  it  feems  TheUni- 
were  entirely  deftroy’d,  and  no  Exercifes  per-  vei'-lties 
form’d  in  them  for  a  hundred  Years  and  up-  “ 

wards,  and  the  Enemy  proceeding  to  deftroy 
all  the  Country  with  Fire  and  Sword,  ano-  aa 
ther  Sum  was  rais’d  to  purchafe  Peace.  The 
King  alfo  foon  after  married  Emma ,  the 
Daughter  of  Richard  Duke  of  Normandy % 
by  which  Alliance  he  propos’d  to  ftrengthen 
himfelf  if  the  Danes  fhould  return  again,  and 
that  they  might  not  meet  with  that  Affiftance 
from  their  Brethren  who  were  fettled  here 
which  they  us’d  to  do  •,  he  propofed,  ’tis  faid, 
the  Extirpating  and  Mafiacring  them  all  in  one 
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Night,  vizi  On  the  9th  of  July,  Anno  1002,  and 
accordingly  Orders  were  given,  and  kept  fo 
fecret,  and  executed  fo  punctually,  that  not 
one  of  the  Danes  efcap’d,  or  was  fpar’d  on 
Account  of  Friendfnip  or  Relation,  from  one 
Maffacre  End  of  the  Nation  to  the  other.  But  I  muft 
»f  the  confefs  I  look  upon  the  thing  to  be  fo  im- 
Danes  practicable  and  improbable  upon  many  Ac- 
not  to  be  counts,  that  I  can  give  but  little  Credit  to 
depend-  ^  story  .  jn  fjrft  place  it  was  near  two 
°  hundred  Years  after  the  Danes  began  to  fettle 
here,  and  they  came  over  from  time  to  time 
in  fuch  Numbers,  that  great  part  of  the  King¬ 
dom  was  in  a  manner  Peopled  by  them,  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  large  Provinces  of  Mercia  and 
Northumberland ;  and  in  the  reft  of  England 
they  were  fo  mix’d  with  the  Englijh  by  Inter¬ 
marriages  for  feveral  Generations,  that  I  don’t 
fee  how  it  was  poftible  to  diftinguifti  the 
Danes  from  the  Englijh  •,  many  of  the  Na¬ 
tives  muft  have  the  Blood  of  both  Nations  in 
their  Veins.  Now  thofe  who  credit  the  Story 
of  this  Maffacre,  reprefent  it  as  if  the  Danes 
were  but  juft  arriv’d  and  that  a  Angle  Soldier 
or  Lord-Dane  was  lodg’d  in  every  Englijh  Fa¬ 
mily,  to  domineer  over  the  Natives,  whereas 
the  FaCt  feems  to  be  quite  otherwife.  This 
bloody  Tragedy,  if  ever,  was  aCted  at  a  time 
when  the  Danes  who  refided  here  were  in  Sub¬ 
jection  to  the  Englijh ,  and  they  had  no  King, 
or  Governor,  or  General,  or  Lord-Dane  of 
that  Nation  in  the  Ifland,  as  I  can  learn : 
Their  invading  Brethren  were  retired  to  their 
Country  with  theTreafure  with  which  King 
Ethelred  had  bought  his  Peace,  and  not  a 
Town  in  the  Kingdom  was  under  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Danes ,  tho’  there  were  probably 
many  Towns  and  Countries  fill’d  with  Danijh 
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Families,  infomuch  that  they  might  at  this 
time  amount  to  a  third  Part  of  thelnhabitants  *, 
and  how  all  thefe  fhould  be  murder’d  in  one 
Night,  by  poor  Country  People  or  peaceful 
Citizens,  without  Troops  to  aftift  them,  is 
not  eafy  to  be  conceiv’d.  Nor  is  the  com¬ 
mon  Objection  without  its  Weight,  namely, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  fuppos’d  that  the  Orders 
for  the  Execution  of  this  MaiTacre  could  be 
given  to  fuch  a  Multitude  of  People,  or  kept 
fo  fecret  by  them,  but  the  Danes  muff  have 
had  fome  Intimation  of  it,  and  have  had  an 
Opportunity  of  afiembling  in  their  Defence. 

But  there  is  this  further  Argument  againft  the 
Truth  of  the  Facft,  that  no  two  Hiftorians 
fcarce  agree  as  to  the  Year  in  which  it  was 
done.  But  having  offer’d  my  Objections,  I 
leave  every  one  to  conclude  as  his  Judgment 
guides  him. 

However  that  Matter  was,  it  feems  the 
Foreign  Danes  return’d  again  with  greater 
Numbers  than  ever,  and  to  render  themfelves 
as  terrible  as  poffible,  deftroy’d  all  Places 
whither  they  came  with  Fire  and  Sword,  as 
the  fureft  Means  to  procure  a  confiderable 
Contribution  for  retiring ;  and  their  Ex¬ 
pectations  were  anfwer’d,  for  they  carried  off 
at  this  time  near  forty  thoufand  Pounds,  be- 
fides  what  they  had  gotten  by  Plunder.  And 
the  King  finding  there  was  no  End  of  their 
Demands,  refolv’d  againft  their  Return  to  be 
provided  for  them  ;  accordingly  he  iflfued  his  Ships  fet 
Orders,  that  every  three  hundred  and  ten  out  by 
Hides  of  Land  fhould  fit  out  a  Ship,  (a  Hide  ^  fe* 
of  Land  is  as  much  as  one  Team  can  Ma-  vfra'Pro' 
nure,  which  we  reckon  about  50  /.  -per  Ann.  vlnce^  to 
at  this  Day)  and  a  great  Fleet  was  according- 
ly  foon  after  brought  to  the  general  Rendez-  %)ane$p 
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vous  at  Sandwich-,  and  now  when  theNation  be¬ 
gan  to  look  upon  themfelves  as  fecure,  the  Ad¬ 
mirals  to  whom  theChargeof  the  Fleet  was  com¬ 
mitted,  inftead  of  performing  their  Duty,  fell 
out  among  themfelves,  and  fome  of  them  de- 
ferted  totheEnemy  with  a  great  part  of  theNa- 
vy.  The  King  being  no  better  ferv’d  at  Land, 
the  Banes  return’d,  and  ravag’d  the  Country 
with  as  little  Oppofition  as  ufual,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  King  had  rais’d  Forces,  levy’d 
Money  for  their  Subftftance,  and  offer’d  to 
command  his  Troops  in  Perfon ;  for  his 
Councils  were  conftantly  betray’d,  and  Fac¬ 
tions  form’d  in  his  very  Court  and  Army  by 
the  Influence  of  the  Clergy,  who  hated  him 
becaufe  he  would  not  be  their  Tool. 

About  the  Year  1012,  Canterbury  was 
taken  by  the  Banes ,  and  moft  of  the  Eccle- 
fiaflicks,  with  their  Archbifnop,  murder’d  5 
tho’  ’tis  fa  id  the  Banes  had  but  juft  before 
received  forty-eight  thoufand  Pounds  not  to 
moleft  the  Englijh :  And  befides  this  Sum, 
twelve  Pence  was  levied  upon  every  Hide  of 
Land,  for  maintaining  the  Forces  that  the 
Banes  left  behind  to  protect  the  Kingdom  a- 
gainft  all  other  Foreigners  ;  which  went  alfo 
by  the  Name  of  Bane-gilt,  and  was  paid  for 
many  Years  after. 

But  notwithftanding  all  the  Treafure  that 
had  been  rais’d  to  buy  Peace  of  the  Banes , 
about  Midfummer ,  Anno  1013,  Swain  King 
of  Benmark  landed  at  Sandwich  with  a  power¬ 
ful  Army,  determining  now  to  make  an  in¬ 
tire  Conqueft  of  the  Nation,  and  being  join’d 
by  the  Englijh  Banes,  and  many  of  the  dif- 
affeded  Englijh ,  he  over-run  the  whole  King¬ 
dom,  infomuch  that  fcarce  any  Town  held 
out  againft  him,  except  London ,  where 

King 
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ting  Ethelrsd  was  in  Perfon,  and  bravely 
•efifted  his  Attacks ;  but  Ethelred  finding  his  Ethelred 
affairs  defperate.  Tent  away  his  Qheen,  and  retires  to 
}is  two  Sons  Edward  and  Alfred ,  with  his  Nor- 
Freafure  into  Normandy ,  and  foon  after  re-  rnandy. 
fir’d  thither  himfelf  *,  whereupon  the  Englifh 
n  general  fubmitted  to  Swain,  and  acknow¬ 
ledg’d  him  King  of  England. 

This^Prince  however,  did  not  yet  treat  the 
Englifh  as  his  Subjects,  but  us’d  them  in  the 
fame  barbarous  manner  as  when  he  was  their 
Enemy,  particularly  the  Monks  of  St.  Ed- 
munds-Bury,  whereupon  thofe  Fathers  relate, 
that  he  was  kill’d  by  St.  Edmund ,  or  rather 
his  Apparition,  at  Gainfborough  the  fame 
Year,  in  the  middle  of  his  Guards ;  but  tho’ 
no  Credit  is  to  be  given  to  fuch  Relations  at 
this  time  of  Day,  probably  he  was  kill’d  by 
fome  unknown  Hand  in  that  Place,  we  ha¬ 
ving  no  Account  in  what  manner  he  died. 

Canute ,  the  Son  of  Swain ,  procur’d  him-  1014. 
felf  to  be  declar’d  King  of  England  by  the  Canute , 
Dayes,  upon  the  Death  of  his  Father  ;  but  Swains 
the  Englifh  obferving  the  Tyranny  of  the  Son,  de- 
Danifh  Government,  fent  into  Normandy  to  ^ar  , 
invite  over  King  Ethelred  again,  and  he  was  ' 

received  by  the  People  foon  after  with  the  yaneSt 
molt  joyful  Acclamations  imaginable,  who  Ethelred 
feem’d  now  more  unanimous  in  his  Caufe  reftor’d 
than  they  had  been  formerly,  and  having  af-  by  the 
fembied  an  Army,  he  furpriz’d  Canute ,  and  Englifh , 
defeated  him,  compelling  him  to  return 
on  Board  his  Fleet  ;  whereupon  Canute  cut 
off  the  Ears,  Nofes,  and  Hands  of  the 
Englifh  Hoftages,  and  fetting  them  on 
Shore,  fail’d  to  Denmark  for  a  further  Re-? 
inforcement. 
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Canute  returning  to  England  again  with  a 
prodigious  Fleet  the  next  Summer,  with  the 
Kings  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  his  Confede¬ 
rates,  landed  at  Sandwich ,  and  foon  after 
gave  the  Englijh  a  great  Defeat ;  for  Ethelred 
was  betray’d  again  by  his  General  Edric ,  whofe 
Treachery  being  at  length  difcover’d,  Edric 
thought  fit  to  defert  over  to  the  Danes,  carry¬ 
ing  a  confiderable  Body  of  Troops  with  him  ; 
whereupon  the  Danes  became  Mailers  of  the 
Field,  and  plunder’d  the  Country  as  ufual. 
In  the  mean  time  King  Ethelred  was  taken  fick, 
j.  and  died  on  the  22d  of  April,  1016,  being 
re  1  ■'  buried  in  St.  Paul’s,  Church  in  London.  A- 
mong  the  Ecclefiallical  Conllitutions  which 
were  made  in  this  Reign,  the  prohibiting  the 
clergy.  Marriage  of  the  Clergy  was  one  ;  for  before 
prohibit-  tjie  secular  Priells  were  not  only  allow’d  to 
marry,  but  to  have  a  plurality  of  Wives,  as 
marr^'  ’tis  faid  :  And  an  Edict  was  publifh’d,  that  no 
Perfons  fhould  fell  their  Children  to  Foreign¬ 
ers,  which  it  feems  was  a  very  common  Practice 
here  in  thofe  Days :  Alfo  that  a  Widow  fhould 
remain  in  that  State  at  lealt  a  Twelvemonth 
after  her  Husband’s  Death. 

,  .  i  Upon  the  Death  of  Ethelred,  Edmund,  ge- 

Ironjide.  nera%  firnam’d  Tronfide,  from  his  Robufi 
1Qi<S'  Conllitution,  was  recogniz’d  his  Succeffor  by 
the  City  of  London,  and  fome  of  the  Nobi¬ 
lity  aflembled  there.  He  was  the  third,  but 
eldeft  furviving  Son  of  his  Father  Ethelred 
by  his  firft  Wife  :  But  the  Danijh  Interefl  was 
now  fo  great,  or  their  Power  fo  dreaded  by 
the  Clergy  and  Nobility,  that  being  fum- 
mon’d  to  attend  Canute  at  Southampton ,  they 
fwore  Allegiance  to  him,  and,  ’tis  faid,  ab¬ 
jur’d  the  Ilfue  of  the  late  King  Athelred.  Ca¬ 
nute  hereupon  fet  fail  with  his  Fleet  for  the 
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Thames  about  JVhitfontide ,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  City  of  London.  King  Edmund  on  the 
other  fide  mov’d  into  the  Weft  of  England \ 
where  his  greateft  Intereft  lay,  to  raife  Forces 
to  lupport  his  Right  to  the  Crown  and  Ca¬ 
nute  attacking  the  City  of  London  in  his  Ab- 
fence,  met  with  a  Repulfe  there.  The  Dane 
afterwards,  according  to  fome  Writers,  march¬ 
ed  in  Perfon  towards  the  Weft,  or  as  others 
relate,  detach’d  a  confiderable  Body  of  his 
Forces  to  meet  his  Rival,  and  engage  him 
before  he  fhould  have  form’d  his  Troops,  and 
the  two  Armies  engaged  at  Pen ,  near  Gilling¬ 
ham  in  Somerfet/hire ,  where  Edmund  had  the 
Advantage.  However,  another  Battle  was 
fought  between  them  about  Midjimmer  at 
Sceorjlan  or  Shecjlon  in  Wiltjhire ,  or  according 
to  others,  at  Shirejlones  on  the  borders  of  Ox- 
fordjhire ,  which  wou’d  have  been  fatal  to  the 
Danes ,  if  Duke  Edric  and  fome  other  Noble¬ 
men  with  their  Forces  had  not  deferted  over 
to  the  Danes ;  but  King  Edmund  notwith- 
ftanding  maintain’d  his  Ground,  till  Night 
put  an  end  to  the  Engagement. 

Canute  a  fecond  time  march’d  towards  Lon¬ 
don ,  and  laid  Siege  to  it,  while  King  Edmund 
was  recruiting  his  Forces  in  the  Weft,  but 
the  King  arriv’d  time  enough  to  relieve  the 
City  :  He  afterwards  engag’d  the  Danes  near 
•  Brentford ,  and  defeated  them.  Duke  Edric 
'obferving  the  Succefs  of  the  King’s  Affairs, 
c  found  means  to  reconcile  himfelf  to  him  again, 
^whom  this  good  natur’d  Prince,  contrary  to 
■  all  good  Policy,  was  pleafed  to  reftore  to  his 
1  Command  in  the  Army,  of  which  he  foon 
after  found  the  ill  Effefts  ;  for  having  gain’d 
an  Advantage  of  the  Enemy,  the  Traytor 
prevented  the  Purfuit,  when  inwall  probabi- 
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lity  his  Majefty  would  have  driven  his  Rival 
out  of  the  Kingdom.  And  at  another  Battle 
at  AJhdown ,  or  rather  AJJington  jn  EJfex ,  where 
both  Parties  had  aflembled  their  whole  Forces, 
and  the  Englijh  had  all  the  reafon  in  the  World 
to  exped  a  Vidory,  the  fame  treacherous  E- 
4ric  went  over  to  Canute  with  the  Forces  un¬ 
der  his  Command,  whereby  he  chang’d  the 
Fortune  of  the  Day,  and  the  EnglifJo  receiv’d 
the  greateft  Defeat  they  had  known  for  many 
Years :  Four  Dukes,  namely,  Alfred ,  Godwin , 
JJlfketel  and  Ethelwald  were  kill’d  in  the  Field 
of  Battle,  with  many  others  of  the  Nobility 
and  Clergy.  King  Edmund  however  did  not 
yet  defpair  of  Succefs,  but  afTembling  another 
Army,  was  about  to  offer  Battle  again  to  the 
Danes ,  when  Edric  propofed  a  Divifion  of  the 
Kingdom  between  the  two  Rivals,  which  was 
agreed  to,  the  Weflern  part  being  affign’d 
to  Edmund ?  the  reft  to  Canute.  But  this 
Peace  was  clapt  up  probably  by  the  Danes  and 
Edric ,  in  hopes  of  effeding  that  by  a  Treaty 
which  they  found  it  fo  difficult  to  do  by  Force ; 
namely,  to  remove  King  Edmund  out  of  the 
way.  Accordingly  we  find  the  King  furviv’d 
this  Treaty  but  a  very  little  while,  and  fome 
Authors  are  fo  particular  as  to  relate  the  very 
manner  how  he  was  Affaffinated,  namely,  by 
thrufting  a  Spit  or  fome  fuch  Inftrument  into 
his  Body  as  he  fat  at  Stool.  However,  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  this  King  did  not  Reign  much  above 
half  a  Year,  in  which  he  fought  four  or  five 
pitch’d  Battles  with  the  Danes .  He  feems  to 
have  been  a  brave  Prince,  and  well  beloved 
by  his  Subjeds  •,  but  his  Politicks  may  deferve 
to  be  call’d  in  queftion,  if  it  be  true  that  he 
trufted  the  Tray  tor  Edric ,  after  he  had  been 
fo  many  times  unfaithful  both  to  himfelf  and 
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.is  Father.  He  died  about  the  Feaft  of  St. 
tndrew ,  1016,  leaving  Iffue  two  Sons,  Ed¬ 
vard  and  Edmund ,  and  two  Daughters,  Mar- 
aret  and  Chrijlian. 

CHAP.  X. 

Contains  the  Hiftory  of  England,  during  the 
Reigns  of  the  three  Danifh  Kings ,  (viz )  Ca¬ 
nute,  Flarold,  and Hardecanute  ;  as  alfo  the 
Reigns  of  Edward  the  Confejfor ,  and  Ha¬ 
rold  II.  being  from ■  the  Reft  or  at  ion  of  the 
Saxon  Line  to  the  Conqueft. 

WHether  King  Edmund  died  a  violent  or  Canute 
natural  Death,  it  happen’d  in  a  very  the2 iane 
avourable  jundture  for  Canute ,  who  was  im-  I0IT 
nediately  recogniz’d  by  the  Clergy  and  No¬ 
bility  foie  Monarch  of  England  j  or,  as  fome 
Writers  effect  to  term  it,  he  was  eiedted  King. 

The  Saxon  Expreffion  on  a  Demife  of  the 
drown  in  relation  to  the  Succefibr,  is  always 
,:he  fame,  as  Dr.  Brady  obferves,  Feng  to  Rice , 
id  e.  He  took  Poffeffion  of  the  Kingdom  ; 

Which  others  render,  he  fucceeded,  he  was 
chofen,  &c.  But  if  this  was  an  Eledtion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  our  Writers,  it  was  an  Election 
without  a  Choice,  and  they  acknowledg’d  him 
Out  of  pure  Dread  of  his  Power.  The  old 
Monks,  it  feems,  faid  every  one  was  Eleftedy 
who  was  fet  up  by  the  Cunning  or  Violence  of 
|a  Fadtion,  or  obtain’d  the  Crown  by  Ufurpa- 
(tion,  or  Force  of  Arms,  without  a  Title  ; 
fand  this  has  led  weak  People  into  an  Imagi¬ 
nation  that  the  Monarchy  was  elective  ;  tho* 

.it  is  evident  not  one  of  our  Princes  ever  de¬ 
pended  on  Eledtion  as  a  Title,  neither  can  I 
find  there  has  been  one  Eledtion  fince  we  were 
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a  Nation,  unlefs  they  will  call  it  an  Election 
to  recognize  the  Prince  after  he  is  invefted 
with  the  Power,  and  they  have  no  Option 
left,  as  was  the  Cafe  in  this  pretended  Election 
of  Canute ,  where  Milton  tells  us  the  Electors 
confented,  becaufe  they  fear’d  to  undergo  his 
Anger :  They  acquiefced,  becaufe  they  knew 
not  how  to  help  themfelves.  Which  it  muft 
be  confefs’d  has  very  often  been  the  Cafe  in 
this  Kingdom.  But  to  proceed  in  our  Hi- 
ftory. 

The  Nobility  did  not  only  fwear  Allegiance 
to  Canute ,  but  they  renounc’d  or  abjur’d  the 
two  Sons  of  Edmund ,  as  freely  and  willingly  as 
they  elected  him,  it  may  be  prefum’d  ;  and 
Edwin  the  Brother  of  the  late  King  Edmund , 
a  Prince  of  great  Hopes,  they  propos’d  to 
fend  into  Banifhment,  probably  in  order  to 
prevent  his  being  murder’d  by  the  Tyrant, 
and  in  hopes  he  might  one  Day  relieve  them 
from  the  Oppreffions  they  groan’d  under.  But 
Canute  was  too  Politick  to  fuffer  a  Prince  of 
thofe  Abilities  to  Live,  and  therefore  with  the 
Traytor  Edric’s  Affiftance,  he  procur’d  him 
to  be  afiaffinated  privately,  as  is  fuppos’d, 
Edwin  difappearing  of  a  fudden,  and  never 
being  heard  of  more.  After  this  the  pious 
Edric  propos’d  the  taking  off  Edward  and 
Edmund ,  the  two  young  Sons  of  the  late  King  j 
but  this  leem’d  fo  Odious  a  thing,  even  to  the 
Dane ,  that  he  contented  himfelf  with  banilh- 
ing  them  into  Sweden ,  from  whence  that  King 
fent  them  to  Solomon ,  King  of  Hungary ,  that 
they  might  remain  in  greater  Security  than 
they  could  in  his  own  Dominions  :  For  our 
Hiltorians  intimate,  they  were  only  banilh’d  to 
Sweden ,  in  order  to  be  murder’d  the  more  pri¬ 
vately,  and  that  Canute  might  avoid  the  O- 
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dium  of  fo  detefted  a  Villany.  And  here  it 
feems  Edmund  died,  but  Prince  Edward  mar¬ 
ried  Agatha ,  the  Daughter  of  Henry  the  Ger¬ 
man  Emperor,  by  whom  he  had  one  Son, 
named  Edgar  Atheling ,  and  two  Daughters, 
viz-.  Margaret ,  afterwards  married  to  the  King 
of  Scots,  and  Chrijlian ,  who  took  the  Habit 
of  a  Nun. 

Canute ,  foon  after  his  Acceflion,  divided 
the  Kingdom  into  four  Provinces  or  Govern¬ 
ments  *,  Edric  the  Tray  tor  he  made  Duke  of 
Mercia ,  to  Earl  Eurkil  the  Dane  he  aftign’d 
E aft  England  to  Eric  the  Kingdom  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  ;  and  tVeft  Saxony ,  the  antient 
Pofleffion  of  the  Englijh  Kings*  he  referv’d  for 
his  own  immediate  Care.  And  to  render  him- 
felf  Popular,  ’tis  faid,  he  publickly  put  to 
Death  the  Murderers  of  the  late  King,  and 
declar’d  he  would  govern  according  to  the 
Saxon  Laws,  and  their  antient  Conltitution. 
He  married  alfo  Queen  Emma ,  the  Widow  of 
King  Ethelred ,  the  better  to  ftrengthen  his 
Intereft  at  Home,  and  to  keep  fair  with  her 
Brother  the  Duke  of  Normandy *  And  now 
whether  Duke  Edric  upbraided  him  with  his 
Services,  as  fome  write,  or  that  he  detefted 
his  treacherous  Difpofition,  and  apprehended 
he  might  one  Day  confpire  againft  him  as  he 
had  done  againft  his  former  Mafters,  he  caufed 
him  to  be  executed  while  he  was  folemnizing 
the  Feftival  of  Chriftmas ,  and  order’d  his  Head 
to  be  fet  upon  one  of  the  higheft  Towers  in 
London.  And  with  Edric  feveral  other  great 
Lords  fuffer’d,  who  were  fuppos’d  to  be  in 
his  Intereft  *,  as  Norman  the  Son  of  Duke 
Leofwin ,  Ethelward  the  Son  of  Duke  Aglemar , 
and  Brithick  the  Son  of  Elfege ,  Governor  of 
Devon.  And  ftiil  for  his  Security  he  kept  up 
Vol.  XVI.  B  b  a 
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a  Standing  Army,  as  all  Princes  find  them- 
felves  oblig’d  to  do,  who  poflefs  themfelves  of 
Foreign  Kingdoms,  efpecially  where  there  are 
Competitors  for  the  Crown  •,  and  this  occafions 
the  burthening  the  Subjedt  with  heavy  Taxes, 
as  it  happen’d  here,  the  Nation  being  ob¬ 
lig’d  to  raife  this  Year  the  Sum  of  feventy 
thoufand  Pounds,  befides  fifteen  -  thoufand 
rais’d  by  the  City  of  London  alone,  which  was 
reckoned  a  prodigious  Expence  in  thofe  times ; 
but  no  lefs,  fays  a  late  Reverend  Author,  could 
be  expected  from  a  Ufurper  and  a  Foreigner . 
jo 1 8.  About  this  time,  our  Hiftorians  relate,  a 
War  commenc’d  between  Malcolm  King  of 
Scots ,  and  Eric  Earl  of  Northumberland  ;  but 
they  neither  acquaint  us  with  the  Reafon  or 
Succefs  of  it,  or  what  Enterprizes  happen’d 
in  the  Courfe  of  it  *,  but  that  Eugenius  Calvus, 
King  of  the  Lothians ,  was  engag’d  in  it  on 
the  part  of  Malcolm.  However,  this  War 
was  not  of  that  Confequence  to  divert  Canute 
from  vifiting  his  antient  Dominions  in  Den - 
10019.  mark  the  next  Year,  where  he  continued  the 
whole  Winter  ;  and  Writers  relate,  that  he 
carried  a  confiderable  Army  of  Englijh  and 
Danes  with  him,  by  whofe  Affiftance  he  ob¬ 
tain’d  a  Vidtory  over  the  Swedes ,  and  the  next 
Spring  return’d  to  England ,  where  he  ba- 
nifh’d  Duke  Ethel  ward,  Earl  Furkil  the  Dane , 
and  Eric  Earl  of  Northumberland ,  but  upon 
what  Account,  Hiftory  is  filent. 

In  the  Year  1028,  having  Intelligence  that 
the  Subjedts  of  Olive ,  King  of  Norway ,  were 
ripe  for  Rebellion,  Canute  firft  fent  over  large 
Sums  of  Money  to  be  diflributed  amongil 
the  Malecontents,  and  foon  after  invaded 
Norway  with  his  Forces,  depofing  their  King, 
and  forcing  him  to  fly  his  Country,  whofe 
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.only  Fault,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  was,  that 
he  was  too  indulgent  to  his  Subjects  ;  and 
whatever  ill  Fortune  this  Prince  might  meet 
with  in  his  Life  time,  it  feems  he  was  ador’d 
as  a  Saint  after  his  Death,  which  happen’d 
the  following  Year,  being  kill’d  by  his  Sub¬ 
jects  on  his  return  into  his  Dominions.  King 
Canute ,  now  in  the  height  of  his  Glory,  re¬ 
turn’d  to  England ,  where  no  doubt  he  met 
with  Congratulatory  Addreffes  upon  his  late 
Succefs.  But  no  Condition  could  render  this 
Prince  eafy,  he  was  perpetually  apprehenfive 
of  Confpiracies,  taking  off  or  banifhing  the 
principal  Lords  about  him  ;  and  yet  our  Hi- 
ftorians  do  not  pretend  to  give  any  other 
Reafon  for  this  ConduCt,  but  a  Confcioufnefs 
of  the  Violences  he  had  committed,  which 
he  dreaded  wou’d  fome  time  or  other  be  re¬ 
taliated  upon  him.  At  his  return  to  England 
he  banifh’d  a  popular  Danijh  Nobleman, 
named  Hacan ,  who  had  married  his  Sifter, 
and  found  means  to  have  him  taken  off  pri¬ 
vately  while  he  remain’d  in  Exile.  But  ftill 
the  King’s  Fears  and  Apprehenfions  remain¬ 
ing,  he  at  length  pretended  to  become  a 
mighty  Penitent,  and  threw  himfelf  into  the 
Arms  of  Holy  Church,  hoping  to  appeafe  the 
Divine  Vengeance,  by  applying  part  of  the 
Spoils  he  had  made  to  pious  Ufes :  and  there¬ 
fore  about  the  Year  1031,  he  refolv’d  to  vifit 
Rome ,  carrying  with  him  a  vaft  Treafure  of 
Gold,  Silver,  and  rich  Prefents,  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of  as  that  Pontiff  fhould  direCt  •,  and 
gave  large  Alms  in  the  Places  he  pafs’d 
through,  in  his  Voyage  thither  and  back  a- 
gain.  And  while  his  Devotion  was  warm,  he 
wrote  a  Letter  from  Rome  to  his  Bifhops,  No¬ 
bility,  and  great  Officers  of  State,  which  is 
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ftill  extant,  wherein  he  Vows  to  fpend  the 
remainder  of  his  Life  in  the  Service  of  God, 
and  doing  Juftice  to  his  People,  commanding 
them  to  difcountenjmce  all  Vice  and  Injuftice, 
and  as  they  tendred  the  Royal  Favour,  and 
their  own  Lives,  not  to  deviate  from  the  Rules 
of  Equity  out  of  regard  to  any  Man  •,  no  not 
to  encreafe  the  King’s  own  Treafures,  for 
there  was  no  Neceflity  to  augment  his  Reve¬ 
nues  by  unjuft  Exactions  concluding  with  a 
ftridt  Charge  to  his  Bifhops  and  Magiftrates, 
upon  their  Allegiance  to  God  and  himfelf, 
that  in  his  Abfence  they  take  Care  that  God’s. 
Church  and  his  Minifters  were  not  defrauded 
of  their  Tythes  and  other  Dues,  of  which  he 
fhould  take  a  fevere  Account  upon  his  return. 

King  Canute  having  fpent  fome  time  at 
Romey  went  from  thence  to  Denmark ,  and  fo 
to  England ,  where  in  purfuance  of  the  pious 
Refolution  he  had  made,  he  devoted  great 
part  of  his  Wealth  to  the  building  and  re¬ 
pairing  Monafteries  and  Churches ;  particu¬ 
larly  he  built  a  Church  at  Afhendon  in  Effex , 
in  the  Field  where  he  obtain’d  that  Signal 
Vidtory  over  King  Edmund :  He  founded  alfo 
the  Abby  of  St.  Bennet ,  at  Holme  in  Norfolk  ; 
and  re-built  and  endow’d  the  Monaftery  of 
St.  Edmunds  Bury  in  Suffolk ,  which  had  beep 
deftroy’d  by  fome  of  his  Anceftors,  and  of¬ 
fer’d  up  his  Crown  at  the  Martyr’s  Tomb  ; 
but  this  ’tis  thought  he  did  as  well  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  the  Engliff,  as  out  of  Devotion. 
He  made  very  rich  Prefents  alfo  to  the  Church 
at  PEinchefer ,  and  among  the  reft  a  Crucifix, 
faid  to  be  worth  a  Year’s  Revenue  of  the 
Kingdom.  But  it  is  a  fond  Conceit  and  of 
pernicious  Confequence,  as  Milton  obferves, 
in  great  Men,  to  abftain  from  no  Violence 
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till  they  have  obtain’d  the  utmoft  of  their 
ambitious  Defires  •,  and  then  think  to  appeafe 
God  by  bribing  him  with  a  Share  of  their 
Ill-gotten  Spoils  ;  and  laftly,  to  grow  zealous 
of  doing  Right,  when  they  have  no  longer 
need  to  do  Wrong. 

The  Monks  however  were  ready  to  enroll 
Canute  in  the  Number  of  Good  Princes,  and 
fome  of  them  don’t  fcruple  to  fay,  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland  as  well  as  England  was 
given  him  as  a  Reward  of  his  Piety :  For 
Matthew  IVeftminfler  relates,  that  the  Scots 
Rebelling  in  this  Reign,  the  King  march’d 
againft  them,  and  fubdued  Malcolm ,  the 

freateft  of  their  Kings,  with  two  other  petty 
’rinces,  whom  Huntington  calls  Malbathe  and 
Jermare  •,  and  being  blefs’d  with  fo  long  a 
Series  of  Succefs,  he  was  flatter’d  like  other 
Princes  upon  fuch  Occafions  *,  and  not  only 
compar’d  to  Ccefar  and  Alexander ,  and  other 
antient  Heroes,  but  ador’d  as  if  he  had  fome- 
thing  Divine  in  his  Conftitution.  But  he 
abhor’d  the  impious  and  abjeft  Flattery  of 
his  fawning  Subjects :  And,  as  Huntington  re¬ 
lates,  to  Ihew  the  fmall  Power  of  Earthly 
Princes  in  refpedt  to  the  Divine  Majefty,  he 
caus’d  his  Royal  Seat  to  be  fet  upon  the  Shoar 
while  the  Tide  was  flowing  in,  and  fetting 
himfelf  down,  faid  to  the  Sea  with  a  Majeftick 
Countenance,  Thou  Sea  belongft  to  me ,  and  the 
Land  whereon  I  fit  is  mine ,  nor  has  any  one  un - 
puniftid  refifted  my  Commands  \  I  charge  thee 
come  no  further  upon  my  Land ,  nor  prefume  to 
wet  the  Feet  of  thy  Sovereign  Lord :  But  the 
Sea  came  rolling  on  as  ufual,  dafhing  his 
Robes,  without  exprefling  the  leaft  Reverence 
for  his  Majefty  :  Whereupon  he  fofe  up  hafti- 
ly,  and  turning  to  his  Courtiers,  faid.  Behold 
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how  Weak  and  Impotent  is  the  Power  of  Kings  ? 
None  truly  deferve  the  Name ,  but  he  whofe  E- 
ternal  Laws  both  Heaven ,  Earth ,  and  Sea 
Obey  :  And  from  this  time,  ’tis  related,  he 
never  wore  his  Crown,  but  commanded  it  to 
be  fet  at  the  Head  of  the  great  Crucifix  at 
Winchejler  ■,  and  after  a  Reign  of  nineteen 
Years  within  a  few  Days,  died  at  Shaft  sbury^ 
on  the  twelfth  of  November ,  1036,  leaving 
Ifiiie  by  his  firft  Wife  Elgiva ,  two  Sons, 
namely,  Swane  and  Harold ;  and  by  Emma , 
one  Son,  named  Hardecanute.  The  two  firft, 
fome  have  fuggefted,  were  Illegitimate,  and 
that  he  was  never  married  to  their  Mother  ; 
but  it  feems  he  made  no  Difference  between 
the  one  and  the  other  in  the  Diftribution  of 
his  Dominions. 

Harold  I  Canute  divided  his  three  Kingdoms  amongft 

his  three  Sons  j  to  Swane  he  gave  Norway  j 
3  °  to  Harold ,  firnam’d  Harefoot  for  his  Swiftnefs, 
England  \  and  to  Hardecanute ,  Denmark . 
Tho5  others  relate,  that  he  defign’d  England 
for  Hardecanute ,  the  Son  of  Emma ,  but  he 
being  in  Denmark ,  Harold ,  by  the  Afiiftance 
of  the  Nobility  and  Citizens  of  London ,  whofe 
Favourite  he  was,  poflefs’d  himfelf  of  the 
Kingdom :  The  Clergy  however  adhered  to 
the  Children  of  Queen  Emma  j  and  Ailnoth , 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury ,  at  firft,  5tis  faid, 
refus’d  to  Crown  Harold  but  he  was  at  length 
prevail’d  on  to  aflift  at  the  Ceremony,  and 
Harold  was  generally  recogniz’d  King.  Nor 
do  I  find  that  his  fhort  Reign  was  difturb’d 
by  Confpiracies  at  Home,  or  any  Invafions  or 
Attempts  to  difpoffefs  him  of  his  Kingdom 
by  his  Rival  Brothers,  or  any  other  Branches 
<pf  the  Royal  Family  5  which  makes  it  pro¬ 
bable  to  me,  that  he  was  really  appointed 
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'King  of  England  by  his  Father.  The  Princes 
he  feem’d  to  be  moft  apprehenfive  of,  were 
‘ Edward  and  Alfred ,  the  two  Sons  of  Ethelred 

■  by  Queen  Emma ,  and  the  Youngeft  coming 
:over  from  Normandy  to  pay  a  Yifit  to  his 
l Mother,  or,  according  to  others,  treacheroufly 
‘invited  over  by  Earl  Godwin ,  was  feiz’d  on, 

•and  having  both  his  Eyes  put  out,  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  Care  of  the  Monks  at  Ely ,  where 
she  foon  after  died,  and  Emma  the  Mother 
i  was  banifh’d  the  Kingdom,  whom  Baldwin , 

■  then  Earl  of  Flanders ,  generoufly  receiv’d, 

•and  appointed  Bruges  for  the  Place  of  her 
Relidence. 

We  have  little  elfe  remarkable  in  the  Life 
iof  Harold ,  except  it  be  that  he  fitted  out  a 
Fleet,  as  the  beft  Means  to  fecure  himfelf  a- 
gainll:  Foreign  Invafions  •,  taxing  every  Port 
in  the  Nation  eight  Marks  for  every  fixteen 
Ships  :  And  that  he  fent  fome  Forces  to  re- 
ftrain  the  Incurfions  of  the  Welch ,  who  were 
troublefome  upon  the  Borders,  and  occafion’d 
a  Law,  that  every  Welchman  who  was  found 
on  this  Side  of  Offa’s-Ditch ,  fhould  lofe  his 
Right  Hand. 

This  King  died  on  the  16th  of  April , 

1039,  and  was  buried  at  Wefiminfter ,  leaving 
neither  Wife  or  Iffue. 

Hardecanute  was  come  to  Bruges  in  Flan-  Har de¬ 
fiers,  to  pay  a  Vifit  to  his  Mother  Emma ,  canute. 
when  a  Deputation  from  the  Nobility  and  1040. 
Clergy  of  England  came  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  Death  of  Harold ,  and  to  defire  him 
to  take  upon  him  the  Adminiftration  of  the 
Government  •,  but  whether  this  Prince  was 
apprehenfive  of  any  Party  being  form’d  a- 
gainft  him,  or  determining  to  take  Vengeance 
on  thofe  who  had  been  his  Enemies,  and  oc¬ 
cafion’d 
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cafion’d  the  Death  of  his  Brother  Alfred,  and 
the  Banifhment  of  his  Mother,  certain  it  is, 
that  he  did  not  come  over  direftly  from  Flan¬ 
ders  hither,  but  went  firft  into  Denmark $ 
where  he  equipp’d  a  Fleet  of  fixty  Sail  of 
Ships,  and  afferabled  a  Body  of  Troops, 
with  which  he  did  not  arrive  in  England  till 
near  Midfummer ,  being  upwards  of  two 
Months,  lome  fay  three,  after  the  Death 
of  his  Brother  Harold.  He  landed  at  Sand¬ 
wich ,  where  he  was  receiv’d  with  mighty  Ac¬ 
clamations  both  by  Englijh  and  Danes ,  and 
was  foon  after  Crown’d, 

The  firft  Aft  of  State  we  meet  with  in 
this  Reign,  was  an  Order  for  digging  up  the 
Body  of  the  late  King,  and  calling  it  into 
the  Thames  ;  which  a  Fifherman  taking  up 
in  his  Nets,  re-interr’d  in  the  Church-Yard 
of  St.  Clements  Danes ,  being  the  common 
Burying-Place  of  that  Nation  :  So  highly 
did  Hardecanute  refent  the  Injuries  which  had 
been  done  to  his  Mother  and  his  Family  by 
his  Predeceflor.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to 
deprive  Living ,  Bifhop  of  JVorcefter ,  of  his 
Bifhoprick.,  who  had  been  an  Inftrument,  if 
not  a  Promoter  of  the  barbarous  Treatment 
of  his  Brother  Alfred ;  but  a  Sum  of  Money 
reftor’d  the  Bifhop  to  his  Favour,  and  the 
Bifhoprick  again,  within  the  Compafs  of  a 
Year.  And  even  Earl  Godwin ,  the  great 
Enemy  of  his  Family,  found  Means  to  ap- 
peafe  him  by  a  magnificent  Prefent,  fuitable 
to  the  Humour  of  that  Prince.  He  provided 
it  feems  a  gilded  Galley,  glorioufly  Rigg’d, 
and  Mann’d  with  fourfcore  well-made  young. 
Fellows,  having  a  Bracelet  of  Gold  on  each 
Arm  weighing  fixteen  Ounces;  a  Helmet 
and  Croflet  finely  gilt ;  a  Danijh  Scymitar 

with 
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with  a  gilded  Hilt ;  a  Launce  and  a  Shield 
with  glittering  Bofies,  which  made  a  fplendid 
Appearance.  Earl  Godwin  alfo  took  an  Oath 
that  he  never  advifed  the  Cruelties  pradtis’d 
on  his  Brother,  but  was  purely  paffive  in  the 
Matter ;  and  moft  of  the  Nobility,  as  ’tis 
related,  took  an  Oath  to  the  fame  effedt. 

The  next  Year  the  King  levy’d  the  ufual 
Tax  of  Dane-gilt ,  which  it  feems  was  done  in 
this  and  feveral  other  Reigns  by  pure  Prero¬ 
gative,  without  afking  the  Confent  of  the 
Nobility  or  People  •,  for  as  to  the  Clergy 
they  were  exempt  from  it.  The  ufual  Pre¬ 
tence  for  it  was  made  now  as  at  other  Times, 
namely,  the  fitting  out  a  Fleet  for  the  Guard 
of  the  Seas :  Eight  Marks  were  at  this  time 
levy’d  for  every  Mariner,  and  twelve  for  e- 
very  Officer  of  the  Fleet ;  which  was  in  thofe 
Days  look’d  upon  as  a  very  grievous  Burthen  ; 
and  it  appears,  that  the  Inland  as  well  as 
Maritime  Places  were  oblig’d  to  fiirnifh  their 
Quota  *,  for  the  King  fent  his  Officers  to  levy 
this  Tax  at  JVorcefter ;  whether  they  flood 
upon  being  exempted  as  they  were  no  Sea- 
Port,  or  that  they  were  too  feverely  or  une¬ 
qually  tax’d,  does  not  appear  ;  but  the  Mob 
it  feems  rofe  upon  the  Tax-gatherers,  and 
tore  them  in  Pieces,  which  fo  exafperated  the 
King  againft  them,  that  he  order’d  a  Body 
of  Troops  to  be  afiembled,  under  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  Leofrick ,  Duke  of  Mercia ,  Earl 
Godwin ,  and  Siward  Earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land ,  to  extirpate  all  the  People  of  that  City 
and  Province,  and  to  lay  their'  Houfes  in 
Afhes.  Whereupon  moft  of  the  Country- 
People  fled,  and  the  Citizens  retir’d  to  a  fmall 
Ifland  in  the  Severn ,  which  they  fortify’d, 
and  defended  themfelves  till  his  Majefty  was 
V  o  l.  XVI.  C  g  appeafed. 
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appeafed,  who  contented  himfelf  with  the 
burning  and  demolifhing  their  City. 

The  King  now  reigning  in  Peace,  invited 
over  his  half  Brother  Edward ,  the  Son  of 
King  Ethelred  and  Emma ,  from  Normandy , 
Where  he  had  refided  all  the  laft  Reign,  and 
entertain’d  him  fplendidly  in  his  Court,  tho* 
he  was  nearer  in  Blood,  and  much  dearer  to 
the  Englijh,  than  he  could  expe£t  his  own 
Family  fnou’d  be-,  but  as  Edward  (after¬ 
wards  ftil’d  the  Confejfor )  never  appear’d  to 
be  an  enterprizing  Prince,  or  to  have  any 
Sparks  of  Ambition,  pofTibly  nothing  cou’d 
keep  the  Englijh  firmer  to  his  Intereft  than 
the  tender  regard  he  paid  to  that  Prince.  A- 
bout  the  fame  Time  the  King  married  his 
Sifter  Gunhilda ,  to  Henry  Emperor  of  Germa¬ 
ny ,  the  Nobility  attending  her  to  the  Sea-fide, 
with  a  glorious  Equipage,  and  making  her 
rich  Prefents,  fuitable  to  the  Occafton,  nor 
cou’d  they  take  a  furer  Method  to  make  their 
Court,  and  ingratiate  themfelves  with  this 
Prince,  who  delighted  in  nothing  more,  ’tis 
faid,  than  Feftivals  and  a  fplendid  Appea¬ 
rance.  In  the  Englijh  Court  Tables  were 
plentifully  provided  four  Times  a  Day  in  this 
Reign,  and  all  the  World  were  welcome  ;  it 
being  a  frequent  faying  of  this  Prince,  that 
He  had  rather  have  too  many  Dijhes  than  any 
Jhoifd  go  away  unfatisfy'd.  However,  the 
Englijh  had  very  little  Affe£lion  for  him,  on 
Account  of  his  Partiality  to  his  Countrymen 
the  Hanes  ; .  and  if  what  is  reported  of  him 
be  true,  they  had  very  little  Reafon  to  love 
him,  for  they  fay  if  an  Englijhman  met  a 
Dane ,  he  was  always  oblig’d  to  give  him  the 
Way,,  or  venture  being  can’d  for  difputing 
it  and  it  was  not  lawful  for  an  Englijhman 
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to  ftrike  again  upon  any  Provocation.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  Writers,  he  impos’d  an  idle 
Dane  upon  moft  of  the  principal  Families  in 
England ,  who  was  a  kind  of  Governor  or 
Lord-Dane  \  from  whence  an  idle  Fellow 
who  is  a  Burden  to  the  Place  he  lives  in, 
came  proverbially  to  be  call’d  a  Lord-Dane , 
as  fome  have  conjedtured. 

This  Prince  being  invited  to  a  Nuptial 
Entertainment  at  Lambeth ,  on  the  8th  of 
'June,  1042,  where  Ofgod  a  noble  Dane  gave 
his  Daughter  in  Marriage  to  one  Pindon  of 
the  fame  Nation,  as  the  Company  were  in 
the  Heighth  of  their  Mirth,  and  the  King 
in  all  Appearance  in  a  good  State  of  Health, 
on  a  fudden  he  dropp’d  down  Dead,  having 
Reign’d  fomething  more  than  two  Years*, 
and  was  buried  at  IVinchefier  by  his  Fa¬ 
ther. 

Upon  the  Death  of  Hardecanute ,  who  left 
no  IfTue,  ’tis  faid  there  was  an  univerfal  Joy 
among  the  Englijh ,  on  the  Profpebt  of  a  Saxt¬ 
on  SuccefTor ;  for  Denmark  it  feems,  was  then 
divided  by  Faftion,  and  Swain  in  no  Condi¬ 
tion  to  make  an  Attempt  upon  England ; 
por  did  the  Danes  ever  infeft  the  Englijh 
Coafts  afterwards,  Edward  therefore,  the 
only  furviving  Son  of  Ethelred  and  Emma , 
being  upon  the  Spot,  and  appointed  by  Har¬ 
dee  anute  to  fucceed  him,  both  Danes  and 
Englijh  readily  Recogniz’d  his  Title,  But  ip 
Memory  of  the  Exclufion  of  the  Danijh 
Line,  who  had  fo  infolently  Lorded  it  over 
the  Englijh ,  it  is  generally  held  that  the 
Feaft  of  Hoc-tide  or  Hough-tide ,  fignifying  a 
high  and  joyful  Time,  was  now  firft  Inftitu- 
fed,  and  was  Annually  obferv’d  on  tlie  8th 
C  c.  2  of 
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of  June ,  for  fome  Hundreds  of  Years  after¬ 
wards. 

Edward  Edward  furnam’d  the  Confejfor ,  fucceeded 
the  Con-  to  the  Crown,  by  the  Appointment  of  Har- 
fejfor .  decanute  his  half  Brother,  the  preceding  King ", 
I042«  a  Prince  reported  to  be  of  fo  timerous  a 
Difpofition,  or  fo  fond  of  a  retired  Life,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  was  perfuaded  to 
take  upon  him  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  the  generality  of  our  Hiftori- 
ans  make  him  act  fo  very  mean  a  Part  on  his 
Acceftion,  that  he  feems  fcarce  worthy  of  the 
Crown  he  wore.  Some  indeed  will  have  him 
a  Prince  of  that  extraordinary  Piety,  that  he 
defpis’d  the  Glories  of  an  Earthly  Crown  ; 
and  tell  us,  that  if  he  had  follow’d  the  Bent 
of  his  own  Inclinations,  he  would  much  ra¬ 
ther  have  devoted  his  Life  to  Religion  than 
Politicks.  And  how  it  comes  to  pals  I  can’t 
tell,  but  in  the  Courfe  of  our  Englijh  Hiftory 
it  is  obfervable,  that  whenever  we  find  a 
King  celebrated  for  his  Piety,  he  is  generally 
expos’d  for  his  Weaknefs,  as  if  Wifdom  and 
Piety  were  inconfiftent,  and  that  an  Indif¬ 
ference  to  Religion  was  a  neceffary  Qualifica¬ 
tion  in  a  Crown’d  Head  ;  as  many  of  the 
Wits  of  this  Age  feem  to  be  of  Opinion. 
But  to  return  to  our  Hiftory,  fuch  as  it  is, 
for  I  muft  confefs  I  can  give  but  very  little 
Credit  to  many  Occurrences  I  meet  with  in 
the  Reign  of  this  Prince,  they  make  him  acft 
fo  inconfiftently  with  himfelf.  Malmfbury 
relates,  that  upon  the  Death  of  Hardecanute , 
Prince  Edward  being  uncertain  what  Courfe 
to  take,  refolv’d  at  length  to  commit  him¬ 
felf  to  the  Condudl  of  Earl  Godwin ,  and  fent 
thereupon  to  defire  a  Conference  with  him  j 
that  the  Earl  was  fome  time  in  doubt  whether 

he 
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he  Ihould  admit  of  it,  and  did  only  juft:  not  re- 
fufe  it,  whereupon  the  Prince  came  to  him, 
and  ready  to  fall  down  at  his  Feet  entreated  his 
Affiftance  in  conveying  him  back  to  Norman¬ 
dy.  But  Godwin  rais’d  him  up,  ’tis  faid,  and 
bid  him  remember  he  was  the  Son  of  Ethel- 
red ,  the  Grand-Son  of  Edgar ,  and  had  a 
Right  to  the  Crown  ;  that  he  was  of  a  mature 
Age  and  a  refin’d  Education,  which  qualified 
him  for  Dominion  ;  and  as  his  own  Intereft 
was  great,  he  fhou’d  employ  it  all  to  ferve 
him,  defiring  only  that  himfelf  and  his  Fa¬ 
mily  might  be  happy  in  his  Favour  *,  and  that 
he  wou’d  do  him  the  Honour  to  Marry  his 
Daughter  Edith.  To  which  King  Edward , 
it  feems,  very  readily  complied. 

But  I  can’t  difcern  for  what  Reafon  the 
Coronation  of  the  King  was  deferr’d  till  the 
Eafier  following,  being  almoft  a  Year  after 
his  Acceflion. 

Now  that  King  Edward  Ihould  endeavour 
to  ftrengthen  his  Intereft  by  entering  into  a 
Friendfhip  and  Alliance  with  Earl  Godwin , 
the  moft  popular  Nobleman  both  in  the  Eng- 
UJh  and  Dahijh  Intereft,  does  not  feem  at  all 
improbable,  the  Danes  being  then  poflefs’d 
of  very  confiderable  Polls  in  the  Kingdom  j 
ind  this  Circumftance  is  very  far  from  im¬ 
plying  any  Weaknefs  or  Mifcondudl  in  this 
Eince  ;  but  that  he  Ihould  fall  down  to  a 
Sibjedl,  and  exprefs  fuch  terrible  Fears  and 
Aiprehenfions,  when  it  does  not  appear  there 
waat  thisTime  anyCompetitor  for  theCrown, 
feens  only  to  be  the  Suggeftions  of  fome  very 
weal  Writers,  who  are  apt  to  apprehend  that 
nothig  can  more  embellilh  their  Story  than 
the  pfilng  fuddenly  from  one  Extreme  to 
anothe.j  to  Ihew  us  one  Moment  a  Perfon 
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reduc’d  to  the  utmoft  Diftrefs,  and  the  next 
exalted  to  the  higheft  Dignity  ;  eafy  Tranfttj- 
ons  create  no  Admiration,  and  nothing  in 
their  Opinion  can  pleafe  which  is  not  Aftonilh- 
ing.  _ 

King  Edward  was  about  forty  Years  of 
Age  at  his  Acceflion,  and  tho’  his  Years  and 
Experience  fufflciently  qualify’d  him  to  take 
the  Reins  into  his  own  Hands,  yet  fuch  were 
his  Obligations  to  Earl  Godwin ,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  wonder’d  at,  if  he  was  for  fame 
time  under  his  Influence  *,  and  fome  impute  it 
to  the  Advice  of  this  Nobleman,  that  in 
the  Beginning  of  his  Reign,  he  feiz’d  upon 
his  Mother  Emma? s  Eftate  and  Treafure,  and 
ufed  her  in  a  Manner  very  unbecoming  the 
Charafter  of  a  Saint  *,  nor  does  it  much  mend 
the  Matter,  to  fay  he  did  it  by  way  of  Re¬ 
taliation  for  the  Injuries  fhe  did  him  in  his 
Minority,  and  during  his  Exile.  The  King 
fcon  afcer  in  purfuance  of  his  Promife,  fo- 
lemniz’d  his  Marriage  with  the  Lady  Ediths 
the  Daughter  of  Earl  Godwin ,  famous  for  her 
Learning  as  well  as  her  Beauty  and  Virtue  ; 
but  with  all  her  Charms  it  feems  her  Royal 
Spoufe  never  thought  fit  to  touch  her  in  a 
Matrimonial  Way. 

Whether  the  Miniftry  were  apprehenfivi 
of  a  new  Invaflon  or  Infurredtion  of  tie 
Danes  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Reign  d<es 
not  appear  ;  but  it  was  thought  advifabe  I 
find  to  banifh  fome  of  the  molt  pow^ful 
Danijh  Families,  particularly  Guahildc  the 
Sifter  of  King  Canute ,  the  Widow  of  Hrold% 
a  Dane  of  Diftinbtion  ;  with  her  twr  Sons 
Hemming  and  Eurkill :  And,  ’tis  faid,  -hat  a- 
bout  the  fame  time,  Magnus  the  S‘i  of  Q-  , 
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lave.  King  of  Norway,  prepar’d  a  Fleet  to 
attack  this  Kingdom,  upon  Account  of  the 
Injuries  done  to  his  Father,  in  the  Reign  of 
King  Canute  but  was  diverted  from  it  by 
Swain  King  of  Denmark,  who  made  an  In- 
curfion  into  Norway,  and  found  Magnus  Em¬ 
ployment  enough  at  Home.  But  why  Mag¬ 
nus  lhould  endeavour  to  revenge  himfelf  up¬ 
on  King  Edward  the  Saxon,  when  die  Injury 
was  done  him  by  Canute  the  Dane,  a  Prince 
of  another  Family  and  Nation,  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive.  However,  Magnus  we  are  told, 
was  fo  enrag’d  with  Swain  King  of  Denmark 
for  difappointing  him,  that  he  made  an  entire 
Conqueft  of  that  Kingdom ;  and  indeed 
Swain  feems  to  be  the  proper  Perfon  to  fhew 
his  Refentment  againft,  becaufe  it  was  his 
Anceftor  who  Depos’d  the  Father  of  Mag¬ 
nus.  Swain  in  his  Diftrefs  fent  to  King  Ed¬ 
ward,  to  defire  his  Afiiftance,  urging  by 
way  of  Merit,  his  having  diverted  the 
Storm  from  England  *,  and  Earl  Godwin  ad- 
vifed  the  Reinforcing  him  with  a  Fleet  of 
fifty  Sail,  not  only  for  the  Service  he  had 
done  the  Nation,  but  to  reduce  the  growing 
Power  of  Magnus.  But  Earl  Leofric,  and  a 
Majority  of  the  Council  were  of  Opinion  it 
feems,  that  the  King  fliould  remain  Neuter, 
and  difoblige  neither  Party  ;  which  had  that 
good  Effedt,  ’tis  faid,  that  Magnus  made  no 
further  Attempts  againft  England,  after  he 
had  made  a  Conqueft  of  Denmark.  But  fure- 
Jy  the  better  way  to  have  prevented  it,  would 
have  been  to  have  fuffer’d  neither  Side  to 
have  been  entirely  fupprefs’d  ;  for  if  Magnus 
'had  a  Defign  upon  England  while  he  was  on¬ 
ly  King  of  Norway,  it  was  not  to  have  been 
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expedited  he  fhould  have  laid  it  afide,  when  he 
had  added  Denmark  to  his  Dominions.  Tho5 

1048.  the  Nation  enjoy’d  a  full  Peace  at  this  time, 
it  was  not  free  from  other  Calamities,  being 
afflidted  both  with  Peftilence  and  Famine, 
and  an  Earthquake  was  felt  at  BForceJier  and 
Derby  tho’  I  don’t  find  it  had  any  ill  Con- 
fequences  attending  it.  The  Famine  it  feems 
was  occafion’d  by  a  great  Snow,  which  fell 
in  January ,  and  lay  upon  the  Ground  till 
the  latter  End  of  March. 

Swain,  one  of  the  Sons  of  Earl  Godwin , 

1049.  having  been  banifh’d,  or  quitted  the  King¬ 
dom  for  fear  of  Punifhment,  upon  his  ha¬ 
ving  committed  a  Rape  on  the  Lady Edgitha, 
the  Abbefs  of  Chefter,  arriv’d  from  Denmark 
about  this  Time,  with  eight  Ships,  under 
pretence  of  foliciting  for  the  King’s  Pardon, 
in  which  he  made  ufe  of  Earl  Beorne  his 
Kinfman,  and  one  of  the  King’s  Admirals  j 
but  upon  what  Provocation  I  can’t  learn,  ha¬ 
ving  betray’d  the  Admiral  on  board  his  Ship, 
he  carried  him  to  Dartmouth ,  and  there  bar- 
baroufly  murder’d  him.  The  People  of  Ha- 
fiings  in  revenge  of  this  Treachery,  furpriz’d 
fix  of  Swain’s  Ships,  killing  every  Man  on 
board,  and  Swain  with  the  other  two  fail’d 
over  to  Flanders ,  where  he  remain’d  till  Al- 
dred  Bifhop  of  JVorcefier,  after  all  thefe  fla¬ 
grant  Offences,  obtain’d  his  Pardon  of  the 
King. 

Ofgod ,  a  noble  Dane  who  had  been  ba¬ 
nifh’d  by  this  King,  alfo  infulted  the  Coaft 
of  EJJex  about  this  time,  with  twenty-nine 
Ships,  againft:  whom  Earl  Godwin  was  fent 
with  a  Squadron  of  Ships,  but  before  he 
came  up  with  him,  the  Danes  were  overtaken 
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by  a  Storm,  in  which  moft  of  them  perifh’d, 
and  two  of  their  Ships  being  driven  on  Shoar, 
the  Crews  were  all  put  to  the  Sword.  The 
Irijh  alfo  in  Confederacy  with  the  Welch ,  gave 
Ibrne  Difturbance  to  the  Englijh  Borders,  but 
there  did  not  happen  any  Aftion  of  Confe- 
quence  at  this  Time. 

In  the  Year  1051,  a  Famine  happening  in  1051. 
England ,  the  King  relinquifh’d  the  Tax  The  Tax 
call’d  Bane-gilt ,  which  amounted  to  forty  call’d 
thoufand  Pounds  per  Ann.  by  which  he  much  Bane- 
ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  People  ;  but  his^^,jje" 
preferring  the  Normans  at  the  fame  Time  eas  ' 
gave  them  fome  difguft,  and  from  hence  for-  Two 
ward  we  find  two  potent  Fadlions  form’d  in  Fa&ions, 
England  •,  by  which  the  King  feems  to  be  Godwins 
govern’d  by  turns,  as  the  one  or  the  other  an(* 
prevail’d.  Earl  Godwin  and  his  Sons  always  Normans 
appear’d  at  the  Head  of  the  Englijh ,  and  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury ,  the  Bifhop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  other  Normans  who  had  got  Prefer¬ 
ment  in  England ,  fupported  the  Norman 
Fadlion  ;  both  Parties  had  at  length  recourfe 
to  Arms,  which  happen’d  firft  on  this  Occa- 
fion  Eujlace ,  Earl  of  Bologn ,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  the  King’s  Sifter,  having  paid  a  Vifit  to 
the  Englijh  Court,  and  returning  through 
Canterbury ,  one  of  his  Harbingers  coming  to 
take  up  Lodgings,  and  behaving  himfelf  in- 
folently  towards  the  Man  of  the  Houfe,  and 
wounding  him,  was  unluckily  kill’d  ;  where¬ 
upon  Earl  Eujlace  afiembled  his  People,  and 
kill’d  the  Mafter  of  the  Houfe,  with  eighteen 
or  twenty  more  of  his  Neighbours,  who  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  defend  him  :  This  occafton’d  a 
general  Infur redlion  of  the  Townfmen,  who 
kill’d  and  wounded  a  great  Number  of  the 
Earl’s  Followers,  and  drove  them  out  of  the 
Vol.  XVI.  Dd  City, 
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City.  The  Earl  hereupon  polled  to  Court 
with  difmal  Complaints  againll  the  Townf- 
men,  and  being  feconded  by  the  Norman 
Courtiers,  fo  exafperated  the  King,  that  he 
commanded  Earl  Godwin  to  march  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Canterbury ,  and  treat  them  as  de¬ 
clar’d  Enemies.  The  Earl  defir’d  to  be  ex¬ 
cus’d  from  fo  odious  an  Employment,  and 
urg’d  that  the  City  ought  not  to  be  con¬ 
demn’d  unheard,  and  that  his  Majefty  ought 
rather  to  protect  his  own  People  againll  Fo¬ 
reigners,  than  punifh  them  in  an  arbitrary 
Manner,  without  legal  Procefs  ;  and  in  con- 
clufion,  abfolutely  relus’d  to  put  his  Majelly’s 
Orders  in  Execution. 

The  King  hereupon  afiembled  the  Nobili¬ 
ty  at  Gloucefier ,  but  Godwin  and  his  Sons  ap¬ 
prehending  the  Norman  Fadtion  would  pre¬ 
vail,  retir’d  to  their  feveral  Governments, 
and  Hood  upon  their  Defence.  Earl  Godwin’s 
Command  at  this  Time  extended  over  Kent, 
Sujfex ,  and  Weft  Saxony  \  his  eldefl  Son  Swain 
had  Oxford/hire ,  Gloucefterjhire ,  Herefordjhire , 
Somerfetjhire ,  and  Barkjhire  for  his  Province ; 
and  Harold  his  youngelt  Son  commanded  in 
EJJex ,  Eajl  England ,  and  Huntingtonjhire . 
Their  Pretence  for  affembling  their  Forces 
was  to  rellrain  the  Incurfions  of  the  Welch , 
and  accordingly,  Swain  lay  encamp’d  upon 
the  Borders  •,  but  the  Welch ,  it  feems,  lent 
up  Deputies  to  Court,  and  clear’d  themfelves 
of  any  Intentions  to  difturb  the  Peace  of 
England.  The  King  hereupon  order’d  a  Bo¬ 
dy  of  Troops  to  be  drawn  together,  under  the 
Command  of  Leofric ,  Earl  of  Mercia ,  and 
Siward ,  Earl  of  Northumberland ,  in  order  to 
reduce  Godwin  and  his  Sons,  who  declar’d 
now  they  would  be  fatisfied  with  nothing  lefs 
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than  the  delivering  up  of  Earl  Euftace ,  and 
the  Normans  and  Bolognians ,  who  held  the 
Caftle  of  Canterbury  againft  them  :  However, 

Earl  Godwin  (fill  retain’d  fo  much  Refpedl 
for  his  Prince,  that  he  order’d  his  Forces  not 
to  attack  the  King's  unlefs  they  were  attack’d ; 
and  Leofric  and  the  King’s  other  Generals 
not  being  very  zealous  in  engaging  againft 
the  Englijh  Intereft,  perfuaded  his  Majefty 
to  come  to  a  Treaty  with  Earl  Godwin , 

The  Nobility  thereupon  were  commanded  to 
aflemble  at  London ,  for  the  accommodating 
all  Differences ;  but  Godwin  refufing  to  truft  EarlGW- 
Jiimfelf  there  without  his  Troops,  he  with  rftn  a°d 
his  three  Sons,  Swain ,  Girth  a,  and  Tcfti ,  b*s  Sons 
were  banifh’d  the  Kingdom,  and  his  People  banllb  0? 
beginning  to  defert  him,  he  thought  it  Pru¬ 
dence  to  retire  to  Flanders  till  the  Storm  was 
blown  over,  where  he  was  kindly  receiv’d  by 
Earl  Baldwin ,  whole  Daughter  Tojli  had 
married  ;  and  ’tis  fajd,  they  carried  as  much 
Treafure  with  them  as  would  load  a  Ship, 

Harold  and  Leofric ,  the  two  other  Sons  of 
Earl  Godwin ,  retir’d  into  Ireland ;  and  the 
pious  King  Edward  was  fo  incens’d  againft 
the  whole  Family,  that  he  fent  his  Queen  E- 
githa ,  the  Daughter  of  Godwin ,  into  a  Nun¬ 
nery, 

Earl  Godwin  and  his  Sons  being  thus  re-  tojr, 
mov’d,  William ,  Duke  of  Normandy  came 
over  into  England ,  to  pay  a  Vifit  to  King  Ed- 
ward ,  being  magnificiently  Entertain’d,  on 
Account  of  the  fignal  Services  his  Majefty 
had  receiv’d  in  that  Country  during  his 
Exile  :  Put  Ingulph  affures  us,  that  there  was 
at  this  Time  no  Thoughts,  or  at  leaft  any 
Mention  made  of  his  Succeeding  to  the 
Crown  ;  which  is  highly  probable,  becaufe 
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at  this  Time  Prince  Edward  the  Son  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Ironfide  was  living,  whom  the  King 
evidently  defign’d  to  have  made  his  Succeffor. 
However,  it  was  not  Impolitick  in  the  Duke 
to  keep  up  his  Acquaintance  with  King  Ed¬ 
ward,  and  revive  the  former  Friendfhip 
which  was  between  them  ;  and  poffibly  if  it 
had  not  been  for  this  lucky  Interview,  he 
might  never  have  been  thought  on  afterwards, 
when  the  Succefiion  came  to  be  fettled. 

About  the  fame  time  Queen  Emma  (who 
feems  to  be  in  Favour  neither  with  the  Nor¬ 
mans  or  Earl  Godwin’s  Party  for  the  Ill 
Ufage  file  receiv’d  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Reign  is  generally  afcrib’d  to  the  Advice  of 
that  Earl )  was  charg’d  by  Robert  the  Nor¬ 
man  Archbiftiop  of  Canterbury ,  with  confent- 
ing  to  the  Cruelties  pradlis’d  on  her  Son  Al¬ 
fred  *,  and  with  preparing  Poyfon  for  her  Son 
Edward ,  his  prefent  Majefty  •,  and  laftly,  of 
Incontinence  with  Alain  Bifhop  of  JVinchefter: 
Whereupon,  ’tis  faid,  file  voluntarily  offer’d 
to  undergo  a  Trial  by  Fire  Ordeal ,  in  order 
to  clear  her  Innocence.  That  the  King  and 
all  the  Bifhops  being  affembled  accordingly 
in  the  Cathedral  of  JVinchefter ,  and  nine  burn¬ 
ing  Plow-fhares  laid  at  unequal  Diftances, 
fhe  pafs’d  unhurt  over  them  all  blindfold, 
and  that  thereupon  the  King  reftor’d  her  to 
her  Eftate  and  Liberty  and  in  Memory  of 
her  Deliverence,  file  gave  nine  Manors  to 
the  Cathedral  of  JVinchefter  •,  and  that  the 
Archbifhop,  afham’d  of  the  Accufation,  fled 
out  of  England.  But  as  this  Story  is  not 
mention’d  by  antient  Authors,  and  that  the 
Bifhop  did  not  pafs  out  of  England  till  aYear 
afterwards,  and  upon  another  Occafion,  there 
is  no  great  Strefs  to  be  laid  on  the  Relation. 

'  It 
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It  feems  indeed  agreed  that  Queen  Emma  was 
not  very  fond  of  her  firft  Hufband  Ethelred , 
or  of  his  Iffue  •,  but  that  Hardecanute  the  Son 
of  Canute ,  was  her  Favourite  Son,  which 
might  occafion  King  Edward's  expreffing 
fome  Refentment  againft  her,  upon  his  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Crown,  and  ’tis  poffible  he  might 
after  fome  Time  be  appeas’d  and  reconcil’d 
to  her.  And  this  I  am  apt  to  think  is  all 
the  Foundation  there  is  for  this  Novel  of  her 
Trial  by  Fire  Ordeal -,  than  which  fure  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  ftupid,  except  Water  Or¬ 
deal  ,  and  the  trying  the  Titles  to  Eftates, 
and  the  Innocence  of  Perfons  accus’d  by  fingle 
Combat  in  a  Bear-garden-way  ;  which  were 
all  the  wife  Inftitutions  of  that  polite  Gene¬ 
ration  our  Saxon  Anceftors,  from  whom  it  is 
fo  extremely  Modifh  at  this  time  of  Day  to 
derive  our  Original.  But  whether  Queen 
Emma  underwent  this  fiery  Trial  or  not,  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  fhe  died  the  Year  after  it  is  fup- 
pos’d  to  have  happen’d,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Winchefter. 

The  Welch  attack’d  the  Englijh  Borders  a-  1052. 
bout  this  Time,  and  being  but  weakly  de¬ 
fended  by  the  Norman  Officers  who  com¬ 
manded  on  that  fide,  they  committed  great 
Ravages  in  the  County  of  Hereford.  Harold 
and  Leofwin ,  two  of  the  Sons  of  Earl  God¬ 
win,  alfo  fail’d  up  the  Severn,  and  plunder’d 
the  Country,  defeating  feveral  Detachments 
of  King  Edward's  Forces,  which  were  fent  to 
reftrain  them  :  They  afterwards  fail’d  round 
the  Weft  of  England,  and  joyn’d  their  Father 
Earl  Godwin ,  who  hover’d  about  upon  the 
Coaft  of  Kent  and  Sujfex  with  a  Squadron  of 
arm’d  Veffels,  and  went  frequently  on  Shoar 
to  found  the  Affections  of  the  People,  and 
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recruit  his  Fleet,  which  he  brought  to  Sand¬ 
wich ,  and  put  the  Court  in  a  terrible  Con- 
fternation.  The  Normans  hereupon  put  the 
King  upon  affembling  his  Navy  and  Land 
Forces  •,  but  there  feem’d  a  general  Back¬ 
ward  nels  to  the  Service,  and  Earl  Godwin 
fail’d  up  the  Thames  as  high  as  London ,  in 
a  manner  compelling  the  King  to  reftore  him 
and  his  Sons  to  their  former  Polls,  and  ob¬ 
liging  him  to  banilli  their  Enemies  the  Nor- 
mans ,  among  whom  were  Robert  Archbilhop 
of  Canterbury ,  William  Bifhop  of  London , 
and  Ulf  Bifhop  ol  Lincoln ,  with  their  De¬ 
pendants  ;  but  William  being  an  inoffenfive 
Man,  and  generally  belov’d,  was  foon  after 
permitted  to  return  to  his  Bilhoprick,  and 
now  the  Adminiftration  was  in  a  manner  in 
the  Hands  of  Earl  Godwin  and  his  Sons  a- 
gain.  But  it  was  not  long  after  their  Rello- 
ration  before  their  Father  Earl  Godwin  died  i 
For  in  the  Year  1053,  King  Edward  cele¬ 
brating  the  F'eaft  of  E  after  at  Winch  eft  er, 
and  the  Earl  fitting  with  him  at  Table  as 
ufual,  was  fuddenly  taken  Speechlefs,  and 
drop’d  down  from  his  Chair  •,  whereupon  his 
three  Sons,  Harold ,  Tofti ,  and  Gyrtha ,  who 
were  prefent,  took  him  up,  and  carried  him 
into  another  Apartment,  thinking  he  was  in 
a  Fit,  but  he  lay  Languifhing  and  Infenfible 
three  or  four  Days,  and  then  expir’d,  being 
buried  in  the  old  Monaftery  at  Winchester. 
The  Monks  who  wrote  after  the  Norman 
Conqueft,  and  whofe  Bulinefs  it  was  to  ren¬ 
der  the  Memory  of  the  Godwins  as  black  as 
poffible,  relate,  that  as  he  fat  at  Table  with 
the  King,  fome  mention  being  made  of  his 
Brother  Alfred ,  Godwin ,  who  apprehended 
himfelf  fufpe&ed  of  bringing  that  Prince  to 

an 
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in  Untimely  End,  faid,  that  upon  mention¬ 
ing  the  Name  of  Alfred ,  he  always  obferv’d 
that  the  King  frown’d  upon  him  ;  but  he 
wilh’d  he  might  never  fwallow  the  Piece  of 
Bread  he  then  put  into  his  Mouth,  if  he  had 
been  concerned  in  taking  away  his  Life,  or 
Dppoling  the  Intereft  of  his  Majefty  or  his 
Family  ;  and  that  the  Earl  had  no  foonet 
fpoke  the  W ords  than  he  was  choak’d  with 
that  very  Mouthful,  and  funk  down  in  his 
Chair.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expedted,  as  our 
Hiftorians  obferve,  that  a  Nobleman  who 
had  fo  ftrenuoufly  oppos’d  the  Norman  In¬ 
tereft  fhou’d  be  reprefented  niore  favourably 
when  they  were  in  Power.  He  had  fix  Sons, 
five  of  whom  had  enjoy’d  eminent  Polls  iu 
the  Government,  namely  Swain ,  cToJH,  Gyr- 
tha ,  Leofwin ,  and  Harold  of  whom  Swain 
died  in  his  Pilgrimage,  to  or  from  Jenfalem , 
before  his  Father  *,  whither  he  went,  ’tisfaid, 
according  to  the  Cuftom  of  thofe  Times, 
bare-foot,  to  attone  for  the  Murders,  and 
other  Offences  he  had  been  guilty  of ;  and 
Wolnud  the  fixth,  was  a  Hoftage  in  Norman¬ 
dy  ,  for  the  good  Behaviour  of  the  reft.  To 
Harold ,  the  youngeft  but  moft  popular  of 
his  furviving  Sons,  was  given  his  Govern¬ 
ment  of  IVeft  Saxony. 

A  little  before  the  Death  of  Godwin ,  Rhefe , 
the  Brother  of  Griffin ,  Prince  of  South  Wales, 
having  by  his  Incurfions  done  much  Mifchief 
in  the  Englijh  Pale,  was  taken  Prifoner,  and 
his  Head  lent  to  the  King  at  Gloucefer. 

The  following  Year  the  King  order’d  a  1054. 
Body  of  Troops  to  advance  into  Scotland ,  Scotland 
and  a  great  Fleet  at  the  fame  Time  to  attend  fubdued. 
their  Motions,  the  whole  being  commanded 
by  Siward ,  Earl  of  Northumberland ,  who 
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obtain’d  a  compleat  Vidtory  over  Macbeth 
the  King  of  Scots ,  and  drove  him  out  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  by  the  Direction  of  King  Ed - 
ward  plac’d  Malcolm  upon  the  Throne  who 
confented  to  hold  his  Dominions  of  the 
Prince  Crown  of  England.  About  the  fame  Time 
Edward  Aldred ,  Bifhop  of  Worcefter  was  fent  upon  an 
fent  for.  EmbafTy  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany ,  to  de¬ 
fire  that  the  King’s  Nephew  Prince  Edward] 
who  had  long  remain’d  an  Exile  in  that 
Court,  might  be  fuffer’d  to  return  Home, 
the  King  defigning  him  for  his  Succeffor  j 
but  he  died  foon  after  his  Arrival,  leaving 
Edgar  one  Son  nam’d  Edgar  Atheling ,  whom  I  lhall 
Atheling  have  frequent  Occafion  of  mentioning  hereaf- 
his  Son.  ter,  and  two  Daughters,  viz.  Margaret  and 
Chriflina. 

Earl  Siward  dying  foon  after  his  Expedi¬ 
tion  into  Scotland ,  and  leaving  his  Son  an  In¬ 
fant,  his  Government  was  beftow’d  on  Tojti, 
one  of  the  Sons  of  Earl  Godwin ,  tho’  it  was 
ufual  in  thefe  Times  to  confer  the  Father’s 
Command  upon  the  Son,  where  he  had  de- 
ferv’d  well,  and  his  Son  was  of  an  Age  fit  to 
undertake  it.  About  the  fame  Time  Earl 
Algar ,  Son  of  the  faithful  Earl  Leofric 
(whofe  Wifdom  and  Loyalty  to  his  Prince 
made  him  efteem’d  the  Neftor  of  the  Age.) 
was  banifh’d  on  Sufpicion  of  Treafonable 
Practices  *,  whereupon  he  went  over  into  Ire¬ 
land ,  where  having  procur’d  eighteen  Ships 
of  War,  he  join’d  Griffin  Prince  of  Wales., 
and  invading  Herefordjhire ,  they  defeated  the 
King’s  Forces  commanded  by  Rodolph ,  a 
Nephew  of  the  King’s,  and  fome  Norman 
Officers  :  Thefe  Confederates  afterwards  took 
Hereford  by  Storm,  and  having  burnt  and 
plunder’d  the  City,  retir’d  into  Wales  with. 
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their  Booty,  and  a  great  Number  of  Pri¬ 
soners,  without  any  Difturbance  from  the 
King’s  Forces  •,  but  an  Army  was  foon  after 
rais’d,  of  which  Harold  was  made  General, 
who  march’d  immediately  into  Wales,  but 
the  Enemy  thought  it  Prudence  to  quit  the 
Field,  and  retreat  to  their  Hills,  propofing 
Terms  of  Accommodation  ;  and  Algar ,  pro¬ 
bably  on  Account  of  his  Father’s  Merit,  was 
reftor’d  to  the  King’s  Favour,  and  to  his  for¬ 
mer  Poll :  But  Grijfin ,  it  feems,  the  very  next 
Year  made  an  Incurfion  into  Herefordjhire  a- 
gain,  murdering  Leofgar  the  Bifhop  of  the 
Diocefs,  and  many  of  the  Clergy,  with  Agel- 
'worth  Vifcount  of  Herefordjhire.  Leofric ,  that 
good  old  States-Man,  mention’d  with  fo  much 
Honour  by  our  Hiftorians,  dying  about  this 
time,  was  fucceeded  in  his  Earldom  by  his 
Son  Algar  but  his  Condudt  was  fuch  that  he 
was  banifh’d  a  fecond  time,  within  a  Year 
after  his  Father’s  Death,  and  retiring  to  his 
old  Ally  Prince  Griffin ,  they  fo  harrafs’d  the 
Englijh  Borders,  that  the  King  chofe  rather 
to  reftore  Algar  to  his  Command  than  be  at 
the  Expence  of  raifing  another  Army. 

Malcolm  King  of  Scots ,  who  was  oblig’d  to  so6o<, 
King  Edward  for  his  Crown,  came  into  Eng- 
1  land  in  the  Year  1060,  and  had  an  Interview 
:  with  his  Majefty  :  but  however,  very  little 
after  his  return,  we  are  told,  he  harrafs’d  the 
1  Englijh  Borders  in  a  terrible  manner  -,  and 
Griffin ,  Prince  of  Wales ,  continu’d  his  De- 

>  predations  in  the  Wejl  >  but  Harold  and  his 

>  Brother  Tojli  falling  upon  Griffin  both  by  Sea 
(  and  Land,  compell’d  him  to  fiy  his  Country, 

!  and  his  Subjedls  to  renounce  their  Allegiance 

>  to  him,  and  conlent  to  become  Tributaries  to 
England,  arid  to  give  Hoftages  for  the  Per- 
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formanoe  of  what  they  had  flipulated  •,  and 
the  following  Year  Griffin  was  made  Prifoner, 
and  his  Head  made  a  Prefent  to  his  Majefty 
by  Harold.  Notwithftanding  all  the  Mif- 
c'hiefs  Griffin  had  done  to  the  Englijh  Borders, 
and  his  perfidious  Breach  of  Treaties,  the 
King  was  pleafed  to  divide  his  Dominions  be-^ 
tween  his  two  Brothers,  Blechgent  and  Rith- 
walan ,  who  in  the  Prefence  of  Harold  took 
an  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  King  of  En* 
gland. 

But  however  bravely  Harold  and  his  Bro¬ 
ther  Tojli  had  behav’d  themfelves  in  reducing 
the  Welch ,  fuch  it  feems  had  been  the  Extor¬ 
tion  and  Oppreffion  committed  by  Tojli  in  his 
Government  of  Northumberland ,  that  the 
whole  Country  unanimoufly  rofe,  and  plun¬ 
der’d  his  Palace  at  York ,  kill’d  great  Num¬ 
bers  of  his  Servants  and  Dependants,  and 
Harold  being  fent  with  a  Body  of  Troops 
Northward  to  enquire  into  the  Reafon  of  this 
Infurredtion,  he  met  vaft  Multitudes  of  the 
Sufferers,  who  were  advanced  as  far  as  Nor¬ 
thampton,  declaring.  That  as  they  were  free¬ 
born  Sub  jells  of  England,  they  cou’d  no  longer 
bear  the  Infolence  of  the  Earl ,  and  preferred 
Death  to  the  Lofs  of  their  Liberties ,  which  he 
had  Invaded.  And  either  their  Complaints 
were  well  grounded,  or  their  Numbers  were 
fo  formidable,  that  they  procur’d  Earl  Tojli 
to  be  banifh’d.  Whereupon  he  went  over 
with  his  Family  to  his  Father-in-law  Baldwin 
Earl  of  Flanders  ;  and  Morchar  the  Son  of 
Algar ,  at  the  defire  of  the  Province,  was 
made  Earl  of  Northumberland  in  his  room. 
Some  Writers  indeed  relate,  that  the  Occafion 
of  Toft? s  Banifhment  was  a  Quarrel  between 
him  and  his  Brother  Harold ,  in  the  King’s 
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Prefence,  where  they  came  to  Blows ;  but 
the  other  is  look’d  upon  as  the  moft  probable 
Qccafion  of  Tofti’s  Baniffiment. 

And  now  we  come  to  enquire  into  the  Oc- 
cafion  of  Earl  Harold’s  vifiting  Duke  William 
of  Normandy :  Some  relate,  that  Harold  di¬ 
verting  himfelf  at  his  Manor  of  Bofeham  in 
SuJJex ,  and  putting  to  Sea  in  a  Pleafure  Boat, 
was  fuddenly  overtaken  by  a  Storm,  and 
driven  upon  the  Coaft  of  Normandy ,  when  he 
intended  nothing  lefs.  Others  fay,  that  he 
went  thither  by  the  Permiffion  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward ,  to  procure  the  Releafe  of  his  Brother 
Wolnud ,  who  remain’d  as  an  Hoftage  or 
Pledge  with  the  Duke  of  Normandy ,  for  the 
Fidelity  of  Earl  Godwin ,  and  the  reft  of  his 
Sons  :  For  tho’  King  Edward  was  fo  good  to 
that  Family,  as  to  pafs  by  the  feveral  At¬ 
tempts  againft  his  Government,  and  the  Di- 
fturbances  they  had  created  in  his  Reign  ;  yet 
it  feems  he  was  not  fo  very  eafy  as  to  reftore 
them  to  their  Commands  without  receiving 
Pledges  for  their  future  Loyalty  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  Wolnud  one  of  the  Brothers,  and  Hacan 
the  Son  of  Swain ,  were  fent  over  to  Duke 
William,  to  remain  in  fafe  Cuftody. 

But  there  are  ftill  another  fet  of  Writers, 
who  affirm,  that  Harold  really  went  over  on 
an  Embaffy  from  King  Edward  to  the  Duke, 
to  acquaint  him  that  the  King  had  appointed 
the  Duke  his  Succeffor.  However  all  agree, 
that  Harold  upon  fome  Account  or  other  was 
at  the  Court  of  Normandy ,  and  that  there 
was  fome  Difcourfe  between  him  and  the 
Duke  concerning  the  Succeffion  to  the  Crown 
of  England  ;  and  that  Harold  did  promife  to 
fecond  his  Pretenfions  to  it,  on  a  Demife  of 
the  Crown, 
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Upon  the  whole,  it  Teems  to  me  that  Ha¬ 
rold  was  driven  upon  the  Coaft  of  Normandy 
by  Accident ;  for  as  to  the  Affair  of  releafing 
his  Brother,  who  was  an  Hoftage  there,  this 
was  to  have  been  Negotiated  with  King  Ed¬ 
ward  on  this  fide  the  Water,  for  whole  Secu¬ 
rity  he  was  detain’d  in  Normandy ,  and  when¬ 
ever  the  King  had  fignified  to  Duke  William 
his  Confent,  no  doubt  the  Duke  wou’d  have 
releas’d  him  •,  and  therefore  there  was  no  Ne~ 
ceffity  of  Harold’ s  going  over  on  this  Errand. 
And  as  to  the  Meffage  concerning  the  Succef- 
fion,  furely  the  King  would  never  have  pitch’d 
upon  a  Nobleman  of  all  others  the  moft  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  that  Court,  and  their  declar’d  E- 
nemy,  for  fuch  an  Embalfy.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
fuppos’d  that  Harold  would  have  been  very 
forward  in  hazarding  himfelf  on  that  fide 
after  the  Provocations  he  had  given  them. 
But  what  fome  Writers  have  fuggefted  in  this 
Cafe  feems  very  natural,  namely,  that  Harold 
being  driven  upon  the  Enemies  Coaft  by  Ac¬ 
cident,  in  order  to  procure  his  Liberty,  either 
pretended  he  was  fent  on  Purpofe  to  propofe 
the  Bufinefs  of  the  Succeflion  or  that  the 
Duke  taking  Advantage  of  the  Accident  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  gain  him  over  to  his  Party,  and 
to  extort  an  Oath  from  him  to  fupport  his 
Pretenfions  •,  which  Earl  Harold  probably  did 
not  fcruple  to  humour  him  in,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  Freedom,  tho’  he  intended  nothing 
lefs  than  the  Performance  of  it* 

As  to  Archbifhop  Robert’s  being  concern’d 
in  carrying  the  Meffage  about  the  Succeflion, 
this  fome  Hiftorians  have  obferv’d,  cou’d  not 
be  true,  becaufe  Robert  was  dead  fome  time 
before  they  fuppofe  he  was  fent  on  that  Em- 
baffy  j  but  thus  much  we  may  gather  from 
'  ■  '  ‘  "  all 
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all  Circumftances,  as  to  Duke  William’s  Right 
to  the  Crown  of  England,  That  if  he  was 
really  allured  by  Harold ,  the  greatelf  Subject 
in  the  Britijh  Court,  that  King  Edward  had 
appointed  him  his  Succeffor,  and  his  Friends 
in  England  really  believ’d  the  Faft  to  be  true, 
whether  the  King  really  appointed  him  his 
Succeffor  or  not,  both  he  and  they  were  very 
excufable  in  endeavouring  to  fupport  his  Pre- 
tenlions.  For  what  could  be  ftronger  Evi¬ 
dence  of  his  Right  than  the  Teftimony  of  the 
Duke’s  greatell  Enemy  and  Competitor?  And 
the  People  are  certainly  very  excufable  in 
obeying  that  Prince,  who  according  to  their 
Judgment,  and  the  belt  Evidence  that  can  be 
procur’d,  has  the  belt  Title.  Nor  can  I  fee 
in  this  Cafe  how  it  was  poffible  the  Nation 
Ihou’d  ever  be  undeceiv’d  if  the  Fa  ft  was 
otherwife  j  for  Harold  might  afterwards  pre¬ 
tend  that  the  Story  he  had  fram’d  of  King 
Edward’s  having  appointed  the  Duke  his 
Succeffor,  was  only  a  Finejfe ,  as  the  French 
term  it,  to  get  out  of  the  Duke’s  Hands: 

Yet  as  he  afterwards  fet  up  himfelf,  and  be¬ 
came  a  Competitor  for  the  Crown,  and  there¬ 
upon  was  concern’d  in  point  oflntereft  to  deny 
what  he  had  before  fo  folemnly  afferted,  and 
fworn  to,  it  is  no  Wonder  if  he  found  a  Diffi¬ 
culty  in  prevailing  on  the  World  to  believe 
him  againft  his  own  former  Oath  •,  of  which 
no  doubt  the  Duke  took  Care  to  have  Wit- 
neffes  enough,  when  he  had  him  in  his  Power. 

But  leaving  every  one  to  his  own  Judg-  10 66,. 
ment  as  to  this  Occurrence,  certain  it  is, 
that  the  following  Year  ( 'that  dreadful  Tear 
as  our  Hiftorians  term  it,  ulher’d  in  by  a 
blazing  Comet,  which  they  tell  us  portended 
fome  direful  Calamity)  King  Edward  vifibly 
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declin’d  in  his  Health,  and  tho’  he  affilted  at 
the  Dedication  of  the  great  Church  he  had 
re-edify’d  at  Wejlminfter ,  in  the  ChrifUnas 
Holy-Days,  he  receiv’d  the  blefled  Eucharift 
on  the  fifth  of  January  following,  and  expir’d 
in  a  few  Hours  afterwards  ;  having  Reign’d 
fomething  more  than  three  and  twenty  Years 
and  an  half,  and  was  buried  in  the  fame 
Church  at  Wejlminfier  already  mention’d 
which  he  richly  endow’d,  and  conferr’d  many 
Privileges  upon  :  To  the  Grant  whereof,  ’tis 
faid,  was  fix’d  the  firft  broad  Seal  which  the 
Kings  of  England  ever  us’d. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  con- 
fider  what  Right  Edward  the  Confelfor  had 
to  the  Crown  of  England ;  for  on  his  Power 
to  difpofe  of  the  Crown,  Harold  his  imme¬ 
diate  Succelfor,  and  William  the  Conqueror, 
both  feem  to  have  rely’d  in  making  out  their 
refpedtive  Titles,  both  of  them  Claiming  by 
the  Donation  of  this  Prince.  Now  it  mufi  be 
confefs’d  that  the  Ilfue  of  Edmund  Ironfide, 
elder  Brother  to  the  Confelfor,  were  a  Degree 
nearer  in  Blood  ;  but  on  the  Confelfor’s  co- 
ming  to  the  Throne,  they  were  in  a  Foreign 
Country,  whither  they  had  been  fo  long  ba- 
nilh’d  that  they  were  almoft  forgot  by  the  Peo¬ 
ple  of  England ;  at  leaft  they  had  never  fet  up 
their  Claim,  neither  do  we  find  any  part  of 
the  Nation  endeavouring  to  promote  it,  and 
probably  if  the  Confelfor  had  refus’d  to  Ac¬ 
cept  the  Crown,  it  would  at  that  time  have 
been  of  no  Service  to  them  •,  whereas  by  his 
accepting  it,  he  might  probably  have  it  in  his  ' 
Power  one  Day  to  reltore  them  to  their 
Rights  :  And  we  find  he  adtually  fent  for  his  ! 
Nephew  Edward ,  the  Son  of  his  Brother  Ed -  ' 
mund  from  Germany ,  with  a  pefign  to  make  1 
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him  his  Succefior,  or  perhaps  to  refign  the 
Kingdom  to  him,  if  his  fudden  Death  had 
not  prevented  it  •,  and  it  might  not  be  in  his 
Power  probably  to  do  it  fooner,  for  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  held  that  King  Edward  had  but  little 
Ambition,  and  wou’d  have  been  very  far  from 
invading  the  Right  of  his  Nephews,  if  he 
had  apprehended  there  was  any  Poffibility  of 
fecuring  the  Kingdom  to  them  any  other  way, 
than  by  his  accepting  of  it  till  the  Nation  had 
time  to  conlider  their  Claim  i  and  he  can  never 
be  look’d  upon  as  an  Ufurper,  who  only  takes 
the  Adminiftration  upon  him  to  fecure  it  for 
the  rightful  Prince. 

It  is  objected  further,  that  his  nominating 
William  Duke  of  Normandy  to  fucceed  him, 
to  the  Exclufion  of  his  Nephew  Edgar ,  is  a 
plain  Indication  that  he  never  defign’d  to  re- 
(lore  the  Crown  to  that  Family.  But  admit¬ 
ting  this  to  be  true,  it  muft  be  conlider’d  on 
.the  other  hand,  that  the  Confefior  had  indeed 
a  Right  to  the  Crown  of  England ,  fuperior  to 
.that  of  his  elder  Brother’s  Family:  For  Ed¬ 
mund  Ironfide  being  reduc’d  to  great  Diftrefs 
by  his  Rival  Canute  the  Dane,  they  confented 
to  divide  the  Kingdom  between  them  ;  And 
upon  Edmund’s  Death  all  the  Nobility  and 
JBifhops  of  the  Realm  declar’d  upon  Oath, 
That  by  Virtue  of  the  aforefaid  Treaty  King 
Canute  was  rightfully  entitled  to  the  whole 
Kingdom  •,  and  if  fo,  then  the  I  flue  of  Ed¬ 
mund  were  excluded  by  their  Father’s  own 
Adt,  and  confequently  cou’d  make  no  legal 
Pretenfions  to  the  Crown :  For  Canute  was 
•fucceeded  by  his  Son  Hardecanute ,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Confefior  his  half  Brother  his  Suc- 
cefibr,  which  gave  him  a  Right  fuperior  to 
that  of  any  other  Perfon  whatever  and  con¬ 
fequently 
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fequently  he  might  difpofe  of  it  after  his  Death 
to  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  or  to  whomfoever 
he  faw  fit. 

In  this  King’s  Reign  the  Saxon  Laws  were 
Collected,  and  digefled  into  fome  Method, 
which  from  thence  obtain’d  the  Name  of  the 
Confeffor’s  Laws,-  fo  often  contended  for  in 
fucceeding  Times  ;  and  notwithftanding  the 
Pleadings  were  by  the  Conqueror  appointed 
to  be  in  the  Norman  Language,  yet  the  Sub- 
ftance  of  our  Laws,  ’tis  obferv’d,  remain’d 
much  the  fame  after  the  Conqueft  as  before, 
when  the  Kingdom  came  to  be  fully  fettled. 
I  mull:  not  forget  here  that  this  was  the  firft 
of  our  Kings  who  pretended  to  heal  the  Evil 
by  his  Touch  5  tho’  it  feems  it  Was  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  thofe  Times,  that  this  Gift  was  be¬ 
llow’d  upon  him  for  his  Holinefsand  Perfonal 
Virtues,  and  not  as  he  was  King  of  England  ; 
which  has  given  Came  People  occafion  to  que- 
flion  whether  this  Power  defcended  to  his  Suc- 
eeffors  •,  and  when  they  are  told  that  there  are 
many  Inftances  of  this  Diftemper  being  cur’d 
by  the  Royal  Touch,  it  is  ufually  anfwer’d, 
that  a  good  Conceit  of  the  Phyfician  goes  a 
great  way  towards  the  Cure;  And  if  folemn 
Prayers  may  be  fuppos’d  to  prevail  with  Hea¬ 
ven  on  other  Occasions,  why  not  here,  where 
fuitable  Prayers  are  offer’d  up  for  the  Relief 
of  the  poor  People  afflibted  with  that  Difeafe  ? 
But  fo  great  was  the  Santtity  of  the  Confeflor, 
that  blind  Men,  ’tis  faid,  were  cur’d  by  waffl¬ 
ing  their  Eyes  in  the  Water  in  which  he  waffl¬ 
ed  his  Hands  :  This  however  is  a  Privilege  I 
think  his  Succeffors  have  never  claim’d  a  Title 
to,  any  more  than  to  his  Vifions,  or  that  Pro- 
phetick  Spirit  which  the  Monks  of  Old  tell 
us  he  was  endow’d  with.  And  I  find  Stirand, 
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Archbilhop  of  Canterbury ,  even  then  laugh’d 
at  the  Vifions  of  this  Saint*  as  the  Dreams  of  a 
doting  Old  Man. 

King  Edward  was  no  fooner  dead  but  Earl  Harold  z. 
Harold  claim’d  the  Crown,  and  was  Recog¬ 
niz’d  by  the  Nobility  and  Clergy  in  general ; 
which  makes  it  not  improbable  that  the  late 
King  was  prevail’d  on  to  appoint  him  his  Suc- 
ceffor  in  his  lad  Moments.  And  fhou’d  it  be 
admitted,  that  he  had  before  appointed  Wil¬ 
liam  Duke  of  Normandy  to  fucceed  him,  yet 
fince  it  is  held  that  the  latter  Appointment 
fuperfedes  the  former,  this  Prince  upon  fecond 
Thoughts  might  not  have  fo  weak  a  Title  as 
is  generally  imagin’d,  and  as  I  muft  confefs  I 
was  once  of  Opinion  he  had.  And  as  to  his 
having  fworn  to  affift  Duke  William  in  his-Pre- 
tenfions,  if  it  be  confider’d,  in  thefirft  Place, 
that  his  Oath  was  extorted  from  him  by  Force* 
and  that  when  he  made  it  he  had  himfelf 
really  no  Colour  to  expedl  the  Crown  would 
be  fettled  upon  himfelf :  Thefe  Confiderations 
very  much  alter  the  Cafe,  for  he  might  not 
only  urge,  that  a  Compulfory  Oath  was  not 
binding,  but  that  the  King  having  appointed 
him  his  Succeffor  afterwards,'  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  he  ever  intended  by  that  Oath 
to  renounce  the  Crown  if  it  was  conferr’d  up¬ 
on  him,  or  to  prefer  the  Duke’s  Intereft  to  his 
own  :  He  fwore  to  maintain  the  Duke’s  Title, 
which  he  feem’d  to  have  by  the  former  Ap¬ 
pointment,  but  when  that  was  vacated  by  a 
later  Difpofition,  he  was  furely  abfolv’d  from 
that  Oath  :  And  fuppofing  King  Edward  had 
appointed  a  third  Perfon  to  fucceed  him,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  Injuftice  in  Harold 
to  have  alTifted  the  Duke’s  Pretenfions,  be^ 
caufe  the  Title  was  now  veiled  in  another, 
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and  his. Oath  could  never  oblige  him  to  do  art 
A£t  of  Injuftice  j  therefore,  fince  the  Right 
was  now  in  Harold ,  I  don’t  apprehend  it  any 
Breach  of  his  Oath  to  Claim  the  Crown,  or 
to  refufe  the  furrendring  it  to  the  Duke.  In 
every  Oath  and  every  Promife  it  muft  gene¬ 
rally  be  underftood  that  they  are  to  be  per¬ 
form’d,  all  things  remaining  in  the  ftate  they 
are,  for  if  the  fulfilling  them  becomes  un¬ 
lawful,  or  impoffible  after  the  making  the 
Oath,  all  the  World  will  agree  that  the  Oath 
is  void  and  if  the  thing  promis’d  were  un¬ 
lawful  or  impoffible  at  the  time  of  the  Pro¬ 
mife,  then  is  it  Void  from  the  beginning ; 
and  admitting  the  Confeffior  had  not  difpofed, 
of  the  Crown  to  Duke  William ,  at  the  time 
the  Promife  was  made,  I  can’t  fee  how  Ha¬ 
rold  could  lawfully  enter  into  any  fuch  En¬ 
gagements,  becaufe  William  had  no  Preten- 
fions  to  the  Crown  by  Proximity  of  Blood  5 
fo  that  I  think  when  our  Hiftorians  charge 
King  Harold  with  Perjury,  they  are  a  little 
too  free  with  his  Memory,  and  have  not  duly 
weigh’d  the  Circumftances  of  his  Cafe. 

But  whatever  King  Harold's  Title  was,  it  is 
generally  acknowledg’d  that  he  was  extremely 
well  qualify ’d  to  Vear  a  Crown :  That  he 
Enafted  good  Laws,  and  apply’d  himfelf  to 
promote  the  Intereft  of  his  People  on  all  Oc- 
cafions ;  that  he  repaired  his  Navy,  and  re-^ 
cruited  his  Forces,  and  put  himfelf  in  a  Po¬ 
ll  u  re  to  defend  his  Country  againft  the  Inva- 
fions  that  threatned  it ;  nay,  that  he  difcou- 
rag’d  Vice,  and  was  extremely  obliging  to 
the  Clergy,  tho’  it  was  his  Misfortune  not 
to  Court  the  Pope,  as  his  Competitor  did, 
which  might  portend  him  much  more  Mif- 
ehief  than  the  Comet  fo  much  talk’d  of,  which 
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appear’d  in  the  beginning  of  this  Reign  for 
feven  Mornings  fucceffively  ;  for  the  Holy- 
See  had  a  great  Stroke  in  thofe  Days  in  the 
making  and  overturning  Princes  Titles.  The 
firft  Pretender  to  the  Crown  in  this  Reign  was 
Top,  Harold's  elder  Brother,  tho’  by  what 
Right  he  claim’d  it  is  not  eafy  to  imagine, 
and  perhaps  was  mov’d  more  out  of  Envy  to 
difturb  his  Brother’s  Government,  than  any 
Hopes  he  could  have  of  fucceeding.  He  at 
firft  fet  Sail  from  Flanders  with  four  Ships  only, 
harraffmg  and  plundering  the  Coaft  between 
the  IJle  of  Wight  and  Sandwich  •,  and  Harold 
equipping  a  Squadron  to  go  in  Search  of  him, 
he  remov’d  to  the  Coaft  of  Lincolnfhire ,  where 
he  burnt  and  plunder’d  the  Country  alfo,  and 
then  retir’d  into  Scotland ,  and  was  entertain’d 
by  King  Malcolm. 

About  the  fame  time,  ’tis  faid,  William  Duke  of 
Duke  of  Normandy  fent  Ambaffadors  to  Ha-  Norman- 
rold ,  to  remind  him  of  his  Promife  and  Oath,  dy  claims 
to  aflift  him  in  obtaining  the  Kingdom  ;  to  r*}e 
which  our  Hiftorians  tell  us,  Harold  anfwer’d,  do^s~ 
That  the  Oath  was  extorted  from  him  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  Liberty  ;  and  that  indeed  he  had  no 
Right  to  difpofe  of  the  Kingdom  when  ’twas 
made,  if  the  Oath  had  been  Voluntary,  and 
confequently  the  Oath  was  Void.  He  dif- 
mifs’d  the  Ambaffadors  alfo  with  Marks  of 
Ignominy  ,  according  to  Matthew  Paris ,  fend¬ 
ing  them  back  upon  poor  lame  Horfes,  and 
expofmg  them  to  the  Derifion  of  the  People. 

But  thefe  are  Circumftances  probably  added 
by  the  Friends  of  the  Norman ,  the  better 
to  juftify  his  Attempt  againft  the  Kingdom. 

Duke  William  having  brought  over  the 
Pope  to  acknowledge  his  Title,  who  fent  him 
a  confe^rated  Banner,  all  the  neighbouring 
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Princes,  as  in  a  Crufado  War,  fent  him  Rein¬ 
forcements,  and  Multitudes  of  Adventurers 
offer’d  him  their  Service,  in  hopes  of  fharing 
the  Plunder  of  this  wealthy  Kingdom.  Europe 
being  generally  at  Peace  at  this  time,  moil  of 
the  Veteran  Troops  from  every  Country  Ren¬ 
dezvous’d  under  the  Standard  of  this  Prince* 
It  is  computed  that  no  lefs  than  eight  hundred 
or  a  thouland  Veffels  were  aflembled  to 
tranfport  them,  of  which  Harold  having  In¬ 
telligence,  levy’d  a  great  Army,  and  march’d 
to  the  Southern  Coafl,  over  againft  France , 
in  Expe&ation  of  a  Defcent ;  but  whether 
Duke  William  propos’d  the  deferring  his  Ex¬ 
pedition  till  a  more  favourable  Opportunity, 
or  that  all  hi;  Forces  were  not  affembled,  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  he  did  not  attempt  to  embark  them 
during  the  Summer.  In  the  mean  time  Ad¬ 
vice  was  brought  to  Harold ,  that  his  Brother 
Fojli  and  Harold  Harvager  King  of  Norway , 
had  join’d  their  Fleets,  and  were  arriv’d  in  the 
Mouth  of  the  Humber ,  and  had  afterwards 
taken  York  by  Storm  •,  whereupon  the  King 
march’d  towards  the  North,  and  upon  the 
way  receiv’d  Intelligence,  that  the  Earls  Ed¬ 
win  and  Morchar ,  who  commanded  his  Forces 
on  that  fide,  had  been  defeated  by  the  Norwe¬ 
gians  v  but  the  King  coming  to  Fork  five  Days 
Harold's  afCer  the  Battle,  fell  upon  the  Conquerors  at 
Victory  a  Place  called  Battle-Bridge ,  and  after  a  very 
over lojli  obflinate  Refiftance  gain’d  a  compleat  Victo¬ 
ry,  both  the  King  of  Norway  and  his  Brother 
Fofii  being  kill’d  in  the  Field  of  Battle,  and  a 
very  great  Booty  taken,  of  which  the  Enemy 
had  jufc  before  plunder’d  the  Country,  which 
fome  of  our  wife  Hiftorians  tell  us,  the  King 
incited  by  his  Covetoufnefs  ingrofs’d  to  him- 
felf,  and  thereby  difoblig’d  his  Troops,  which 

they 
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:hey  would  have  us  think  one  Reafon  of  the 
11  Succefs  he  met  with  afterwards.  But  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  never  any  Men  behav’d  themfelves 
better  than  the  Englijh  did,  who  fought  under 
this  Prince  againft  the  Duke  of  Normandy ,  and 
this  by  the  Account  of  thofe  very  Eliftorians, 
who  fuggeft  that  the  Army  was  Difaffedted. 

But  to  return  to  our  Hiftory,  The  Duke  of 
Normandy  probably  hearing  of  the  King  of 
Norway's  Defcent  in  the  North  of  England , 
and  that  Harold  was  march’d  with  his  Army 
that  way,  laid  hold  of  this  favourable  Op¬ 
portunity  of  embarking  for  England ,  and  ac- 
cordingly  landed  near  Hajlings ,  on  the  Coaft  jgormanr 
of  Sujfex ,  the  latter  End  of  September  when,  gy  Lands 
’tis  faid.  King  Harold  imagin’d  he  had  laid 
alide  his  Pefign  till  the  next  Spring.  But  it 
feems  very  probable  to  me,  that  the  King  of 
Norway  and  Duke  William  a  died  in  Concert 
on  this  Occafion,  and  that  the  Norwegians 
were  encourag’d  to  burn  and  plunder  the 
North  of  England ,  in  order  to  draw  the 
King’s  Forces  from  the  Southern  Coaft,  at 
the  time  when  it  was  given  out  that  the  Def¬ 
cent  from  France  was  laid  afide.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  fuppos’d  that  two  Princes  fhou’d  Attack 
the  fame  Kingdom  at  one  time,  without 
knowing  each  others  Defign,  and  concerting 
the  propereft  Meafures  to  diftrefs  the  Enemy  ; 
and  it  muft  be  acknowledg’d  by  People  who 
think  at  all,  that  King  Harold ,  as  he  was 
fcarce  fettled  on  his  Throne,  had  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  Game  to  manage,  being  attack’d  at 
one  and  the  fame  time  by  two  fuch  formidable 
Powers,  and  that  there  are  few  Princes  ever 
behav’d  themfelves  with  more  Bravery  and 
Condudt  on  the  like  Emergencies,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ftupid  Refledtions  of  fome  of  our 
doughty  Hiftorians.  But 
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But  to  proceed,  while  Harold  was  rejoycinS 
for  his  Viftory  over  his  Brother  and  the  King 
of  Norway  at  York,  he  receiv’d  Advice  of  the 
Duke  of  Normandy’s  Landing  in  Suffix . 
Whereupon  our  Hiftorians  relate,  that  he 
precipitately  march’d  back  with  a  handful  of 
Men  to  engage  the  Duke,  before  a  third  part 
of  his  Army  could  be  afiembled  j  that  he 
made  an  ill  Choice  of  his  Ground  on  the  Day 
of  Battle,  and  indeed  that  his  whole  Conduft 
was  but  one  continued  Mifmanagement,  to 
which  alone  his  Misfortunes  were  to  be  a-  j 
fcrib’d.  And  yet  thefe  very  Gentlemen  allure 
us,  that  with  the  King  there  fell  the  two  J 
Princes  his  Brothers,  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Englijh  Nobility,  and  upwards  of  feventy 
feven  thoufand  Men,  and  that  the  Battle  was 
obftinately  fought  from  Nine  o’Clock  in  the 
Morning  till  it  was  dark  Night,  and  the  Fate 
of  the  Day  not  determin’d  till  the  King  was 
dead.  Now  if  the  greateft  part  of  the  Nobi¬ 
lity  were  kill’d  in  the  Battle,  it  cannot  be 
prefum’d  that  many  of  them  were  Abfent ;  j 
and  if  feventy  feven  thoufand  Men  fell  in  the 
Battle,  I  believe  we  may  very  well  compute 
there  were  twice  that  Number  in  the  Field : 
and  feven  or  eight  fcore  thoufand  Men  one 
would  have  thought  fufficient  to  have  engag’d 
an  Enemy  on  any  Ground  in  England :  And 
that  an  Hiftorian  who  had  taken  Notice  of 
this  cou’d  never  have  charg’d  a  Prince  with 
Indifcretion  for  engaging  with  too  fmall  a 
Force :  But  the  King  being  kill’d,  and  the 
Duke  obtaining  the  Vidlory,  and  having  the 
whole  Country  in  fubjeftion  to  him  after¬ 
wards,  and  the  difpofal  not  only  of  all  Pre¬ 
ferments,  but  of  all  the  Lands  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  no  Wonder  if  we  find  the  Writers  in 
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his  own  and  his  Son’s  Reigns  magnifying  the 
ConduCt  of  their  Prince  and  Heroe,  and,  like 
ather  ignoble  Spirits,  loading  the  Unfortunate 
with  numberlefs  Faults  and  Follies  ;  and  as 
all  fucceeding  Hiftorians  have  taken  their 
Accounts  from  thofe  Writers  without  Exa¬ 
mination,  no  Wonder  we  fee  thofe  repeated 
Inconfiftencies  (landing  upon  Record  at  this 
Day. 

I  (hall  now  examine  a  little  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  Accounts  our  Hiftorians  give  of  their 
Heroe  William’ s  Expedition  into  England. 

They  tell  us.  That  in  the  Month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  ,  1066.  his  Fleet  rendezvous’d  at  St  Va¬ 
lerie,  where  waiting  fome  Days  for  a  fair 
Wind,  the  Soldiers  began  to  Mutiny,  and 
charg’d  their  Prince  with  attempting  im¬ 
practicable  Defigns  *,  whereupon  the  Duke 
caus’d  the  Reliques  of  St.  Valerie  to  be 
brought  out  and  expos’d,  and  fo  propitious 
was  Heaven  to  their  Prayers,  that  the  Wind 
immediately  came  about  as  fair  as  they  could 
wilh,  which  created  as  much  eagernefs  in  the 
Soldiers  to  put  to  Sea,  as  they  had  exprefs’d 
ReluCtance  before,  and  letting  fail,  they  foon, 
arriv’d  near  Haftings ,  on  the  Coaft  ol  Sujfex : 

That  the  Duke  happening  to  fall  down  on  his 
firft  coming  on  Shore,  a  Soldier  cry’d  out, 
he  had  taken  Pofieflion  of  England ,  and  the 
Heroe  order’d  all  his  Ships  to  be  burnt,  that 
his  Men  might  think  of  nothing  but  Death 
or  Conqueft.  That  fome  Spies  being  fent  by 
Harold  to  view  his  Camp,  he  difcover’d  their 
Defign,  and  having  (hewn  them  his  Army, 
and  difmifs’d  them  with  a  Reward,  they  were 
Very  lavilh  in  magnifying  the  Generality  of 
the  Duke,  and  the  good  Order  of  his  Troops ; 
but  oblerv’d  that  they  look’d  like  fo  many 
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Priefts,  becaufe  their  Lips  and  Faces  were 
dole  fhaved,  whereas  the  Englijh  wore  Whif- 
kers.  But  King  Harold  finding,  reply’d,  they 
wfcre  no  Priefts,  but  very  brave  Fellows. 

That  Duke  IVilliam  before  the  Engagement 
made  Propofals  to  King  Harold ,  that  he 
would  either  refign  his  Kingdom,  or  acknow¬ 
ledge  to  hold  it  of  him  •,  Or,  laftly,  that  he 
would  try  his  Pretenfions  to  it  by  fingle 
Combat.  But  Harold ,  pufh’d  on  by  his  un¬ 
lucky  Fate,  fays  a  Reverend  Hiftorian,  an-  | 
fwer’d.  That  God  and  the  Swords  of  the 
Nation  fhould  decide  the  Controverfy.  And 
no  hopes  of  Accommodation  appearing,  both  ■ 
Parties  prepar’d  to  engage  the  next  Morning ; 
the  Englijh  fpending  the  Night  in  Drinking 
and  Revelling,  and  the  Normans  in  their 
Devotions  and  receiving  the  blefled  Sacra¬ 
ment. 

Now  I  think  I  may  appeal  to  any  Perfons 

marks  of  w^°  are  at  a^  conver^ant  in  Hiftory,  if  they 
the  D  of  ^ave  not  obferv’d  many  of  the  Circumftances 
Norma n-  here  mention’d,  related  of  feveral  other  Ge¬ 
ar’s  Ex-  nerals  and  their  Armies  on  the  like  Occafion  ; 
^edition,  which  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Judicious,  creates 
a  ftrong  Sufpicion  of  their  being  feign’d  in 
this  Cafe.  How  often  have  we  been  told 
when  a  Heroe  is  about  to  enter  upon  an  Ex¬ 
pedition,  that  his  Soldiers  have  been  dif- 
heartened  by  this  or  that  ill  Omen,  which 
the  General  has  had  the  Add  refs  to  give 
another  turn  to,  and  make  it  an  Argument  of 
his  future  Succefs.  Ccrfar  and  Alexander  hap¬ 
pening  to  fall  at  their  firft  coming  on  Shore, 
cry’d  out  in  much  the  fame  Terms,  they  had 
taken  Pofieftion  of  the  Land  they  fell  on. 
And  as  for  our  antient  Englijh  Hiftories  which 
were  written  by  Monks,  thefe  are  obferv’d  ge¬ 
nerally 
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nerally  to  make  the  Armies  very  Devout  that 
are  fuccefsful,  and  the  Unfortunate  are  con¬ 
demn’d  for  Debauchees  and  Reprobates  of 
Courfe  :  But  as  the  Forces  which  made  up 
great  part  of  Duke  William’ sArmy  conftfted 
of  Adventurers,  who  join’d  him  in  hopes  of 
Plunder,  rather  than  on  Account  of  the  Ju- 
ftice  of  his  Caufe,  we  may  reafonably  fuppote 
their  Devotion  was  not  very  great,  and  the 
Virtue  of  thofe  who  fought  fo  bravely  in  De¬ 
fence  of  their  Country,  and  fell  a  Sacrifice  to 
Liberty,  will  poflibly  be  thought  by  confider- 
ing  Men  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Saints  in 
William's  Army.  I  don’t  find  that  any  King 
of  England  and  his  People  in  any  Times  were 
ever  more  unanimous  or  exerted  themfelves 
to  a  greater  Degree  than  on  this  Occafion  : 
They  fought  two  great  Battles  in  little  more 
than  the  fpace  of  a  Month,  in  which  time 
alfo  they  march’d  twice  almoft  from  one  end 
of  England  to  the  other  with  incredible  Dili¬ 
gence  ;  and  in  the  laft  fatal  Battle,  the  King 
with  the  two  Princes  his  Brothers,  and  the 
Flower  of  the  Nobility,  bravely  loft  their 
Lives  in  Fight,  rather  than  fly,  and  balely 
furvive  the  Liberties  of  their  Country  ■,  and 
for  this  oneNobleAdt,  whatever  had  been  their 
Foibles,  a  generous  Hiftorian  wou’d  have  tor- 
born  to  infult  their  Memories  •,  nor  do  I  think 
it  at  all  to  their  Difhonour  that  they  were 
overpower’d,  when  fo  many  felect  Bodies  from 
almoft  every  Country  in  Europe  we  re  engag’d 
againft  them,  and  they  had  juft  before  fought 
an  obftinate  Battle  with  another  hardy  Peo¬ 
ple,  wherein  no  doubt  they  muft  have  fuftain’d 
confiderable  Loffes.  If  ever  it  be  the  For¬ 
tune  of  England  to  be  conquer’d  again,  I 
thould  be  proud  to  fee  her  brave  Sons  as  una- 
Vo-l.  XVI,  G  g  nimoufly 
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nimoufly  engage  in  her  Defence,  rather  than 
become  Slaves  to  a  Foreign  Power.  What 
Indignation  therefore  mutt  it  raife  in  every 
Breaft,  to  find  poor  injudicious  Writers  cen- 
furing,  not  only  the  Conduct  but  the  Morals 
of  a  great  Prince,  and  of  a  brave  loyal  Peo¬ 
ple,  /  when  from  feveral  Parts  of  their  own 
Relation  it  appears  they  deferv’d  unlimited 
Applaule  !  But  I  mutt  do  that  Juftice  to  our 
later  Hiftorians,  that  they  are  not  the  For¬ 
gers  of  thefe  Calumnies,  but  barely  humble 
Tranfcribers  of  them. 

But  however  partial  or  incompetent  the 
Writers  after  the  Conqueft  were,  they  can¬ 
not  be  contradicted  in  many  Particulars  at 
this  Diftance  of  Time  j  we  can  only  there¬ 
fore  give  the  Relations  as  we  find  them,  and 
animadvert  upon  the  Probability  of  the 
FaCts,  and  the  Juftnefs  of  their  Reafoning, 
as  I  fhall  take  the  Liberty  of  doing,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Battle  fought  between  King  Ha¬ 
rold  and  the  Duke. 

Battle  We  are  inform’d  then,  that  the  Engli/b 
between  being  all  Foot,  were  drawn  up  in  clofe  Or- 
Harold  der,  arm’d  with  Battle-Axes  and  Shields,  or 
and  as  others  relate,  with  a  kind  of  long  Bills, 
Duke  which  had  a  Spear  at  the  end,  and  ferv’d  to 
William •  Charge,  or  defend  themfelves  againft  the 
Horfe,  as  the  Bayonets  at  the  End  of  our 
Mufkets  do  at  this  Day.  And  that  the  King 
with  the  Princes  his  Brothers  flood  on  Foot 
by  the  Royal  Standard,  which  is  the  whole 
Account  that  is  given  us  of  the  Difpofition  of 
the  Englijh  Army.  On  the  other  fide,  ’tis  faid, 
the  Center  of  the  Normans  confifted  of  Foot, 
moft  of  them  arm’d  with  Long-Bows,  but 
there  were  Wings  of  Horfe  on  the  Right 
and  Left,  on  which  they  principally  rely’d  : 

That 
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That  the  Duke  made  a  Speech  at  the  Head 
of  his  Army,  putting  the  Soldiers  in  mind  of 
the  Juflice  of  hisCaufe,  the  Valour  of  their 
Anceflors,  and  his  own  Succeffes ;  declaring 
he  was  confident  of  the  Viftory,  from  the 
Guilt  and  Perjury  of  his  Rival  the  Ufurper. 
That  the  Nonnans  thereupon  fung  the  Ballad 
of  Rowland ,  after  which,  having  faid  a  fhort 
Prayer  for  Succefs,  they  advanc’d  to  meet 
the  Enemy,  who  was  drawn  up  in  a  flrait 
uneven  Spot  of  Ground,  very  Incommodious. 
Harold  was  not  backward  to  meet  them,  ’tis 
faid,  and  the  Battle  was  fought  with  equal 
Bravery  and  Conduct  on  both  fides ;  that  the 
Englijh  were  annoy’d  moft  by  the  Arrows 
from  the  Norman  Long-Bows,  and  much  fur- 
priz’d  to  be  wounded  thus  at  a  Diflance,  being 
unacquainted,  till  then,  with  fuch  kind  of 
mifiive  Weapons.  However,  when  the  Eng- 
■  lifh  came  to  be  engag’d  in  a  clofer  Fight,  the 
Normans  were  hewn  down  by  their  Bills  in  a 
dreadful  Manner,  and  Harolds  Men  flood  fo 
firm,  that  the  Norman  Horfe  could  make  no 
Impreflion  on  them,  tho’  the  Duke  in  Perfon 
charg’d  fo  often  that  he  had  three  Horfes 
kill’d  under  him  ;  whereupon  he  made  a  Sig¬ 
nal  for  a  Retreat,  which  the  Englijh  millaking 
for  a  Flight,  purfued  the  Enemy  without 
obferving  any  Order,  and  the  Normans  re¬ 
turning  to  the  Charge,  made  great  Havock 
among  them,  notwithflanding  which  the 
Englijh  frequently  rallied,  and  fold  their 
Lives  very  dear,  and  fome  of  them  having 
gain’d  the  Afcent  of  a  Hill,  roll’d  down 
great  Stones  upon  the  Normans ,  and  main¬ 
tain’d  their  Ground  againfl  them.  In  ano¬ 
ther  Place,  in  palling  a  fmall  Valley,  or 
Ditch,  as  fome  Writers  call  it,  they  made 
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fuch  a  Slaughter  of  the  Normans,  that  it  was 
fill’d  up  with  their  dead  Bodies  •,  infomuch 
that  the  Succefs  of  the  Day  remain’d  doubt¬ 
ful  till  the  Evening,  when  Harold,  having 
difc barg'd  all  the  Parts  of  an  accomplifh’d  Ge¬ 
neral,  was  unfortunately  fhot  in  the  Head 
with  an  Arrow,  of  which  he  inftantly  died  j 
and  the  Englijh  having  loft  their  King,  im¬ 
mediately  difpers’d  and  fled.  But  the  Con¬ 
queror  generoufly  fent  the  Body  of  King 
Harold  to  his  Mother  and  was  fo  offended 
with  a  certain  Norman  Knight,  who  gave 
him  a  Wound  as  he  lay  ftretch’d  out  in  the 
Field  of  Battle,  that  he  difcarded  him  his 
Service.  This  Battle  happen’d  on  the  14th 
of  Odlober,  1066;  when  Harold  had  been 
little  more  than  nine  Months  upon  the 
Throne. 

I  doubt  the  Reader  from  this  Relation 
marks  on  will  fcarce  be  able  to  form  any  Idea  of  the 
the  Ac-  Dilpofition  of  the  two  Armies,  or  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  the  Engagement ;  and  as  to  thofe 
Fadts,  that  there  were  no  Horfe  in  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  Army,  and  a  very  great  Body  in  the 
Duke’s  Service,  even  thefe  feem  a  little  un¬ 
likely,  for  military  Tenures  were  in  force 
here  long  before  the  Norman  Conqueft  j  and 
I  am  much  miftaken,  if  the  Barons  and 
Knights,  with  their  Tenants  and  Dependants, 
who  made  up  the  Bulk  of  our  Armies,  did 
not  for  the  moft  part  ferve  on  Horfeback, 
and  of  fuch  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  the 
Army  of  Harold  was  compos’d,  becaufe  moft 
of  the  Englijh  Nobility,  ’tis  faid,  fell  in  that 
Battle.  It  is  further  obfervable,  that  fcarce 
any  Country  affords  a  better  Breed  of  Horfes 
than  England  for  Service,  and  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  Inftances  where  the  Britons ,  Saxons,  and 

Banes , 
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Panes ,  rais’d  Bodies  of  Horfe  as  well  as  Footj 
and  how  the  Horfe  came  therefore  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  laid  afide  at  the  Time  of  the  Conqueft, 
is  not  eafy  to  conceive  •,  any  more  than  it  is 
how  Duke  William  could  find  out  Means  to 
tranfport  fuch  a  vaft  Body  of  Horfe  as  to 
compofe  the  Bulk  of  his  Army. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  credited  alfo,  that  the 
Englijh  fhould  be  fo  unacquainted  with  Bows 
and  Arrows,  and  fo  furpriz’d  at  their  being 
wounded  at  a  Diftance,  as  is  related  when 
the  Normans  had  liv’d  "fo  long  amongft  them 
in  the  Reign  of  Edward  the  ConfeJJor ,  and 
poffefs’d  the  principal  Commands  in  the  Na¬ 
tion,  as  well  Military  as  Civil.  What  fort 
of  Weapons  the  EngliJJj  Bills  or  Battle-Axes 
were,  I  believe  few  People  will  pretend  to 
deferibe  at  this  Day  •,  but  if  they  were  two- 
handed  Weapons,  with  which  a  Man  was  to 
lift  up  both  his  Arms  when  he  ftruck,  they 
were  very  awkward  Inftruments  fox  a  clofe 
Fight,  where  the  Soldiers  ftand  Shoulder  to 
Shoulder.  As  to  the  Stratagem  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans  pretending  to  run,  to  induce  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  to  break  their  Order,  this  has  been  re¬ 
lated  of  fo  many  other  Engagements,  that  I 
give  no  great  Faith  to  it.  But  for  our  Hiftori- 
ans  at  the  beginning  of  the  Relation,  to  give 
Harold  the  Character  of  a  rajh  hair-brain *d 
General^  that  engag’d  precipitately  before  his 
Forces  were  aflembled,  and  to  tell  us  that 
the  EngliJJo  were  a  Parcel  of  effeminate  De¬ 
bauchees,  divided  into  Fadtions,  and  difaf- 
fedted  to  his  Government  and  to  acquaint 
us  in  the  compafs  of  a  few  Lines  afterwards. 
That  Harold  acted  the  part  of  an  accomplijh'’  d 
General ;  that  moll  of  the  Englijh  Nobility 
and  feveqty  thoufand  Men  fell  with  him  j 
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that  they  fold  their  Lives  dear,  and  the  For¬ 
tune  of  the  Day  was  uncertain  till  the  King 
receiv’d  that  fatal  Wound  :  How  abfurd  is  it 
for  them  to  relate  Things  fo  inconfiftent  in 
the  fame  Breath  almoft,  without  giving  them- 
felves  leave  to  refleCt  that  both  Parts  of  the 
Relation  could  not  be  true  ? 

That  there  was  a  Battle  fought,  and  that 
Duke  William  obtain’d  the  Victory,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  his  mounting  the  Throne  foon  af¬ 
terwards  but  for  the  Number  or  Nature  of 
the  Troops  on  either  fide,  their  Difpofition, 
Arms,  and  the  Circumftances  of  the  Engage¬ 
ment,  I  muft  confefs  I  lay  but  very  little 
ftrefs  on  the  Relation,  it  being  impoffible  to 
afient  to  Contradictions.  As  for  the  Nor¬ 
mans  finging  the  Ballad  of  Rowland  firft, 
and  then  faying  a  Ihort  Prayer  for  Succefs, 
and  the  Duke’s  making  a  Speech  at  theHead 
of  an  hundred  thoufand  Men,  to  declare  the 
Juftice  of  his  Caufe,  I  don’t  apprehend  it 
worth  the  Readers  Time  or  mine,  to  make 
many  Remaks  on  fuch  Incidents,  in  which 
the  Writer  only  gratifies  an  idle  Vein  of 
thinking.  Ballads  might,  for  ought  I  know, 
be  fung  in  Armies  formerly,  as  Hautboys 
play  before  our  Men  now  •,  but  whether  it 
were  fo  or  not,  is  not  very  material. 

CHAP.  XL 

Contains  the  Reign  of  William  I.  ufually  fill'd 
the  Conqueror. 

Will.  I  A  S  an  Introduction  to  the  Hiftory  of 
An  In-  \  this  Reign,  it  may  be  proper  to  en- 
erodu&i-  quire  who  thefe  Normans  originally  were 
on  to  the  that  made  a  Conqugft  of  England s  and  it  is 

obfervable 
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obfervable  that  Gaul  and  Britain  frequently  Hiftory 
underwent  the  fame  Fate,  being  each  of  them  of  this 
fuccefiively  fubdued  by  the  Romans ,  the  Ger-  Reign. 
mans  (or  Saxons, )  the  Banes ,  and  Norwe¬ 
gians. 

The  Banes  and  Norwegians ,  with  other  The2S Tor- 
Northern  Nations  who  went  under  the  gene-  man  Peo- 
ral  Name  of  Normans ,  attack’d  and  plunder’d 
France  at  the  fame  time  they  infefted  the 
Britijh  Shoars,  ravaging  the  Country  from 
Sea  to  Sea,  and  deftroying  all  before  them, 
even  the  Capital  City  of  Paris  did  not  efcape 
their  Fury.  They  were  become  fo  exceeding 
terrible  to  the  French,  about  the  Year  91 1, 
when  Rollo,  or  Raoul  as  the  French  call  him, 
from  whom  the  Conqueror  defcended,  com¬ 
manded  their  Armies,  that  Deputations  were 
fent  to  Charles  the  Simple ,  the  then  King, 
from  all  Parts  of  France ,  entreating  him  to 
purchafe  their  Peace  with  Rollo  upon  any 
Terms,  whereupon  Charles  enter’d  into  a 
Treaty  with  the  Norman  Chief  j  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  Province  of  Normandy , 

Neuftria  or  tVefi  France ,  of  which  Bretagne 
was  a  Fief,  fhou’d  be  refign’d  and  transferr’d 
to  Rollo,  his  Heirs  and  Succeffors,  to  be  held 
however,  as  a  Fee  of  the  Crown  of  France , 
(according  to  their  Hiftorians)  and  that  Rollo 
lhould  be  baptiz’d  by  the  Name  of  Robert , 
and  marry  Gifela ,  the  French  King’s  Daugh¬ 
ter.  [  The  Provinces  of  Normandy  and  Bre¬ 
tagne,  lie  on  the  South  fide  the  Britijh  Chan¬ 
nel,  over-againft  England. ] 

Robert  the  firft  Duke,  was  fucceeded  by  Pedigree 
William  his  Son,  call’d  Longsword,  Anno  9 17.  of  the 
To  him  fucceeded  his  Son,  Richard  the  Har-  Dukes  of 
dy.  Anno  943,  who  left  a  Son,  call’d  Richard  Norman- 
the  Brave,  and  a  Daughter,  call’d  Emma,  & • 

after- 
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afterwards  married  to  Ethelred ,  King  of  Eng- 
land ,  Father  to  Edward  the  ConfeJJor.  Ri¬ 
chard  II.  fucceeded  his  Father,  Anno  996, 
and  left  three  Sons  by  his  firft  Wife,  viz. 
Richard ,  Robert ,  and  William  ;  and  by  his 
Second,  William ,  Earl  of  Argues,  and  Manger  y 
Archbifhop  of  Roan.  Richard  III.  the  eld- 
eft  Son  of  Richard  II.  fucceeded  his  Father, 
Jhmo  1026. 

Richard  III.  dying  unmarried,  was  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  Brother  Robert  II.  Anno  1028. 
It  was  by  the  Affiftance  of  this  Prince  that 
Henry  I.  maintain’d  himfelf  upon  the  Throne 
of  France  :  Robert  was  fuccefsful  alfo  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  Duke  of  Bretagne ,  hisVaffal,  who 
had  refus’d  him  Homage,  and  in  feveral  In- 
furredfions  rais’d  againft  him,  always  came 
off  Vidtorious.  The  Duke,  tho’  averfe  to 
Matrimonial  Engagements,  was  not  an  Ene¬ 
my  to  the  Fair,  for  ’tis  related  that  he  was 
fo  fmitten  at  firft  Sight  with  a  Skinner’s  Wife 
or  Daughter,  of  Falais ,  that  he  took  her  to 
his  Bed,  and  had  a  Son  by  her,  call’d  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Baftard ,  afterwards  King  of  England , 
and  ufually  ftill’d  the  Conqueror ,  (whofe  Reign 
I  am  entering  upon)  of  whom  he  was  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  Fond,  that  he  pafs’d  by  all  his  legi¬ 
timate  Kinfmen,  and  determin’d  to  fettle  his 
Dominions  upon  him  ;  but  notwithftanding 
his  Affedtion  for  his  darling  Son,  and  the 
Hazards  he  muft  neceffarily  be  expos’d  to 
during  his  Minority,  he  refolv’d,  according 
to  the  Devotion  of  thofe  Times,  to  make  a 
Voyage  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  Reafon  of 
which,  fome  have  infinuated  to  be  to  attone 
for  the  Murder  of  his  Brother  Richard ,  whom 
he  is  fufpedted  to  have  poyfon’d,  in  order  to 
fucceed  him. 


Dukt 
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Duke  Robert  before  he  enter’d  on  his  Voy¬ 
age,  took  all  imaginable  Precautions  to  le- 
cure  his  Dominions  to  William  his  baftard 
Son,  who  was  then  about  ten  Years  of  Age  ; 

He  made  the  Nobility  take  the  Oaths  to  him, 
and  carried  him  to  the  King  of  France  to  do 
his  Plomage  for  Normandy,  deliring  that  King 
to  take  the  Guardianfhip  of  the  young  Prince 
upon  him ;  and  conltituted  his  Kinfman 
Alain,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  Steward  or  Go- 
verner  of  Normandy  in  his  AbfenCe,  with  an 
almoft  unlimited  Power. 

The  Norman  Duke  had  not  long  left  his 
Dominions,  but  the  Princes  who  apprehended 
they  had  great  Injuftice  done  them,  by  his 
preferring  a  Baftard  before  them,  incited  fe- 
veral  Infurredlions,  in  the  fuppreffing  of 
which,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  having  us’d 
fome  Severities,  a  Confpiracy  was  form’d  a- 
gainft  him  and  he  was  taken  off  by  Poyfon. 

About  the  fame  Time  came  Advice  of  the 
Death  of  Duke  Robert ,  which  occafion’d 
frefh  Commotions,,  but  the  Nobility  remain¬ 
ing  faithful  to  the  young  Prince,  he  van- 
quifh’d  all  his  Competitors,  and  compell’d 
them  to  abandon  his  Territories.  Upon 
thefe  Succeffes,  Duke  William  became  fear’d 
Abroad  and  belov’d  of  his  Subjects  at  Home, 
Governing  his  Dominions  with  great  Ap- 
plaufe,  till  he  prepar’d  for  his  Expedition  a- 
gainft  England,  in  which  he  met  with  that 
furprizing  Succefs,  as  to  become  Mafter  of 
the  whole  Kingdom  by  one  fingle  Battle,  as 
has  been  already  related. 

After  the  Battle  of  Hafiings,  Duke  JVil-  The 
Ham  having  fortified  that  Port,  march’d  into  Con- 
Kent ,  and  coming  before  the  Caftle  of  Dover,  querors 
{then  efteem’d  the  ftrongeft  Fortrefs  in  the  Progrefs 
V  q  l.  XVI.  H  h  Kingdom) 
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after  the  Kingdom )  the  Place  furrender’d  without 

Battle  ot  ftriking  a  Stroke,  tho’  it  was  full  of  Soldiers 

Haflwgs.  who  had  fled  from  the  Battle,  and  Gentle¬ 
men  who  reforted  thither  with  their  richeft 
Moveables,  as  to  a  Place  of  the  greateft  Se¬ 
curity  •,  fuch  was  the  Confternation  of  the 
Englifh  after  that  fatal  Battle,  wherein  their 
King  and  the  Flower  of  the  Nobility  loft 
their  Lives  !  What  the  Articles  of  Surrender 
were,  does  not  appear,  but  here,  if  any 
where,  one  would  have  thought  the  Kentijh 
Men  had  an  Opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
Grant  of  their  antient  Privileges  :  As  to 
their  furprizing  the  Conqueror  by  a  nume¬ 
rous  Body  of  Men,  who  appear’d  like  a  mo¬ 
ving  Foreft,  covering  themfelves  by  large 
Boughs  of  Trees  they  carried  in  their  Hands ; 
it  is  not  only  unlikely  that  fo  wary  a  General 
ftiould  have  no  Scouts  or  Parties  in  the  Van 
of  his  Army,  that  could  difcover  fuch  a 
Stratagem  ;  but  it  is  further  obfervable,  that 
Piolavienfis,  who  then  attended  the  Conquer¬ 
or,  makes  no  mention  of  it,  from  whence 
the  Judicious  conclude,  there  is  very  little 
Credit  to  be  given  to  the  Story. 

By  the  taking  of  Dover  and  fortifying  Ha~ 
flings,  the  Conqueror  having  fecur’d  his  Re¬ 
treat,  in  cafe  of  any  Misfortune,  and  efta- 
blifh’d  a  Communication  with  Normandy , 
from  whence  he  was  to  receive  his  Supplies, 
he  bent  his  March  towards  London ,  where 
he  underftood  that  Edgar  Atbeling ,  next 
Heir  to  the  Crown  of  the  Saxon  Line,  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury ,  with  molt  of  the 
Clergy  and  Nobility  were  aftembled :  The 
Duke  approaching  London ,  the  Citizens  made 
a  Sally  and  attack’d  his  Troops,  but  were 
repuls’d,  and  the  Suburbs  on  the  South  fide 
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of  the  River  burnt  by  the  Normans  •,  he  did 
not  think  fit  however,  to  befiege  the  City  in 
Form,  but  marching  Weft  ward  as  far  as 
Wallingford  in  Bcrkfhire ,  he  plunder’d  and 
deftroy’d  the  Country  on  every  fide.  From 
Wallingford  he  mov’d  to  Berkhamjfead  in 
Hertfordjhire,  where  the  Archbifhops  of  Cm-  The 
terbury  and  York,  Wulflon ,  Bifhop  of  Wor-  Gran- 
cefter,  with  many  others  of  the  Ecclefiafti-  deesfub- 
cal  as  well  as  Lay  Nobility,  and  Prince  Ed-  mlt‘ 
gar  Atheling  at  the  Head  of  them,  came  in  to 
him  and  made  their  Submifllon,  whereupon 
the  Duke  took  them  into  his  Protection.  In 
the  mean  Time,  the  Earls  Morchar  and  Ed¬ 
win ,  two  of  the  moft  popular  Evglijh  Noble¬ 
men,  retir’d  into  the  North ,  where  they  had 
a  great  Intereft,  endeavouring  to  raife  Forces 
and  make  Head  againft  the  Normans. 

After  the  Submiffion  of  fo  many  of  the 
Clergy  and  Nobility,  and  the  abandoning  of 
London  by  the  Lords  Edwin  and  Morchar 
with  their  Adherents,  the  Duke  thought  fit 
to  return  with  his  Army  towards  the  City ; 
and  while  he  was  upon  his  March  thither, 
the  Magiftrates  met  him,  offering  to  furrender  London 
the  Place,  and  both  the  Nobility  and  Citi-  furren- 
zens  propos’d  his  accepting  the  Crown,  which,  ders. 

’tis  faid,  the  Duke  took  fome  Time  to  con- 
fider  of;  but  the  Norman  Officers  being  no 
lefs  importunate  with  him  than  the  Englifh , 
he  was  at  length  content  to  fill  the  vacant 
Throne  :  But  why  he  fhould  fhew  any  Re- 
lu&ance,  when  this  was  the  avow’d  Defign 
of  his  Expedition,  and  he  claim’d  the  Crown 
by  the  Donation  of  Edward  the  Confejfor , 
our  Hiftorians  who  represent  him  to  be  fo 
excefiively  Modeft  can  bejb  account  for. 

H  h  2  Still 
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Still  he  was  jealous  of  the  Citizens  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  before  he  would  truft  himfelf  within 
t,heir  Walls,  he  thought  fit  to  eredt  a  For- 
trefs  there  for,,his  Security,  after  which  he 
Will- I.  came  thither,  and  was  crown’d  in  the  Abby- 
crown’d,  Church  of  JVejhninfter,  on  Chrijhnas-Day , 
Ah-iq6(>  Anno  1066,  by  Aldred  Archbifhop  of  York, 
Stigand  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  being 
deem’d  difaffedted  to  him,  or  according  to 
fome,  difqualified,  as  not  having  been  con¬ 
firm’d  in  that  See  by  the  Pope.  At  this 
Solemnity,  ’tis  faid,  Aldred  demanded  both 
of  the  Englijh  and  Normans ,  If  they  would 
have  the  Duke  for  their  King  ?  To  which 
both  affented,  and  the  King  took  an  Oath  to 
protedt  the  Church,  and  to  govern  the  King¬ 
dom  by  juft  Laws  •,  fome  fay,  he  engag’d  to 
fee  the  Confeflor’s  Laws  duely  obferv’d, 
while  other  Hiftorians  make  no  mention  of 
any  Oath  that  was  taken.  The  Coronation 
was  no  fooner  over,  but  the  Duke  (whom  I 
fhall  from  henceforth  R\\eKing)  diftributed  the 
Money  he  found  in  the  late  King’s  Treafury, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  he  conceiv’d  might  beft 
eftablifh  him  on  the  Throne  ;  part  of  it  a- 
mong  his  Officers  and  Soldiers,  by  whofe  Af~ 
fiftance  he  had  acquir’d  it ;  another  part 
among  the  Englijh  Monks  and  Ecclefiafticks, 
whofe  Influence  on  the  Nation  he  was  not  a 
Stranger  to  •,  and  a  confiderable  Share  he  fent 
to  the  Pope,  who  had  confecrated  the  Enter- 
prize,  and  could  beft  remove  the  Scruples  of 
his  new  Subjedts  in  relation  to  his  Title ; 
and  among  the  Poor,  ’tis  faid,  he  diftributed 
his  Alms  very  liberally.  He  order’d  Juftice 
alfo  to  be  duely  adminiftred  through  the  whole 
Kingdom,  and  kept  his  Army  under  an  ex- 
ad  Difcipline,  by  which  popular  Adts  the 

Nation 
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Nation  in  general  were  induc’d  to  fubmit  to 
him,  even  Edwin  and  Morchar ,  with  the  reft 
of  the  Nobility  who  had  fhewn  the  greateft 
Rackwardnefs  in  Recognizing  him,  came  in 
Voluntarily  and  took  the  Oaths.  And,  in 
Memory  of  that  decifive  Battle  near  Raftings, 
which  made  him  Matter  of  the  Kingdom,  he 
built  a  noble  Monaftery,  giving  it  the  Name 
of  Battle- Abby.  As  he  had  obferv’d  that  Ed¬ 
gar  Atheling ,  the  Lineal  Heir  to  the  Crown, 
was  a  Gentleman  of  no  great  Ambition,  he 
did  not  only  leave  him  at  liberty  to  difpofe 
of  himfelf  as  he  faw  fit,  but  conferr’d  upon  * 
him  large  Poffeffions,  that  this  Prince  might 
not  be  induc’d  by  the  Uneafinefs  of  his  Cir- 
cumflances  to  give  him  any  Diflurbance ; 
but  as  a  Conqueror,  he  confifcated  the  Eflates 
of  all  thofe  who  had  appear’d  in  Arms  a- 
gainft  him  at  the  Battle  of  Raftings ,  and 
gave  them  to  his  Norman  Officers. 

Having  conflituted  his  Brother  Odo  Bi- 
fhop  of  Bayeux ,  and  his  Coufin  IVilliam  Fitz-  Con- 
Ojbern ,  Governors  or  Regents  of  the  King-  queror 
dom,  Garrifon’d  the  principal  Fortreffes  returns 
with  Norman  T roops,  and  fill’d  all  Polls  of to  Nor- 
any  Importance  with  Natives  of  that  Dut- 
chy  •,  a  little  before  Eafter,  1067,  he  em¬ 
bark’d  for  Normandy ,  taking  with  him 
Prince  Edgar  Atheling,  Archbifhop  S  tig  and, 
the  Earls  Edwin,  Morchar,  and  Waltheof. , 
and  fuch  of  the  Nobility  as  he  apprehended 
capable  of  raifing  any  Commotions  in  his 
Abfence.  He  celebrated  the  Feflival  of 
Eafter  at  the  Abby  of  FeJ'ch'amp  in  Norman¬ 
dy,  where  feveral  of  the  French  Princes  and 
Nobility  attended  to  congratulate  his  Succels : 
Nothing  could  be  more  Splendid  and  Mag¬ 
nificent  than  the  Appearance  the  King  and 

Court 
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Court  made  on  this  Occafion,  the  rich  Habits, 
the  Furniture  and  Plate  expofed  to  View, 
exceeded  what  was  to  be  met  with  in  any 
Court  of  Europe ,  great  part  of  which  were 
probably  the  Spoils  of  Harold  and  his  No¬ 
bility  who  were  defeated  at  the  Battle  of 
Haftings.  Here  King  JVilliatn  pad;  away 
the  Summer  and  part  of  the  following  Win¬ 
ter,  leaving  his  Englijh  Subjects  in  the  mean 
time  to  be  harrafs’d  and  opprefs’d  by  his 
Viceroys,  Odo  and  Fitz-OJbern ,  in  a  mod: 
barbarous  manner,  which  occafion’d  feveral 
Infurredtions  but  being  all  fupprefs’d  by  the 
fuperior  Forces  of  the  Normans ,  the  Difaf- 
fedted  only  gave  their  new  Mailers  a  frelh 
Pretence  of  feizing  their  Eftates  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  this  was  the  Conqueror’s  principal  De- 
fign  in  differing  his  Viceroys  to  provoke  them 
and  invade  their  Properties. 

The  King  return’d  to  England  in  December , 
1067,  where  he  met  with  grievous  Complaints, 
both  from  the  Clergy  and  Laity,  againd: 
the  Adminiftration  of  Odo  and  Fitz  OJbern , 
whereupon  he  gave  the  People  good  Words  ; 
but  I  don’t  perceive  he  troubled  himfelf  to 
redrefs  their  Wrongs :  On  the  contrary,  he  re¬ 
viv’d  the  antient  odious  Tax  of  Danegelt, 
which  had  been  abolifh’d  by  Edward  the 
Conjcjfor.  Aldred ,  Archbilhop  of  Fork,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  forwarded:  to  advance 
him  to  the  Throne  on  this  Occafion,  folemn- 
ly  curs’d  the  King  and  all  his  Pollerity.  He 
was  now  too  late  convinc’d,  that  the  Normans 
intended  to  reduce  the  Englijh  to  a  date  of 
Slavery  and  Dependance,  in  which  he  was 
confcious  he  himfelf  had  been  very  infixu- 
mental.  It  is  faid,  the  King  not  thinking  it 
proper  yet  to  exafperate  the  Clergy  too  much. 
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rent  to  the  Bifhop  to  excufe  his  Condudt  *,  but 
chat  the  old  Man  dy’d  with  Grief  for  the  falfe 
Step  he  had  made. 

The  King  having  caus’d  his  Queen  Ma -  io«f8. 
tilda  to  be  crown’d,  fhe  was  foon  after  brought  Henry  I. 
to  Bed  of  her  third  Son,  who  was  baptiz’d  b°rn* 
by  the  Name  of  Henry,  afterwards  King  of 
England.  The  Englijh  obferving  at  length 
that  they  were  to  be  treated  as  a  conquer’d 
People,  feveral  Infurredtions  happen’d  in  the 
Year  1068  :  The  City  of  Exeter  particularly  Exeter 
refus’d  to  admit  a  Norman  Garrifon,  and  taken. 
Hood  upon  their  Defence  :  but  the  King  lay¬ 
ing  clofe  Siege  to  the  Town,  they  were  ob¬ 
lig’d  to  capitulate,  and  furrender’d  upon 
Condition  of  having  their  Lives  and  Goods 
fav’d.  Here  Githa ,  the  Mother  of  King 
Harold ,  had  retir’d  •,  but  efcap’d  with  many 
of  the  wealthieft  Citizens  into  Flanders  before 
the  Surrender.  The  King,  before  he  left 
Exeter ,  order’d  a  Citadel  to  be  built  to  awe 
the  Inhabitants,  and  keep  the  Weft  in  fub-  . 
jedtion.  Another  Infurredlion  happened  the  ;rn 
fame  Year  in  the  North  of  England ,  the 
Malecontents  being  headed  by  thofe  two  po-  prefs4 
pular  Earls  Edwin  and  Morchar ,  who  were  jn  the 
join’d  by  the  Welch.  The  King,  however.  North, 
had  the  good  Fortune  to  difperfe  them  with¬ 
out  coming  to  a  Battle,  on  his  promifing  their 
Leaders  a  Pardon  *,  and  to  prevent  future 
Commotions,  he  eredted  Caftles  at  Warwick , 
Nottingham ,  York,  Lincoln ,  Huntington ,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  &c. 

Notwithftanding  which,  Earl  Gofpatrick , 
with  the  Northumbrian  Nobility,  apprehend¬ 
ing  they  fhould  be  depriv’d  of  their  Liberties 
and  Eftates  (as  many  others  of  the  Englijh 
Nobility  at  this  time  were  under  Pretence  of 

Dif- 
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Difafteclion,  and  their  Eftates  divided  among 
the  Normans )  enter’d  into  a  Confederacy, 
and  drew  over  Edgar  Atheling  to  their  Party  ; 
but  not  being  able  to  make  Head  againft  the 
Conqueror,  they  retir’d  into  Scotland ,  and 
were  kindly  receiv’d  there  by  King  Malcolm , 
Who  not  long  after  married  the  Princefs  Mar¬ 
garet,  eldeft  Sifter  to  Edgar ,  from  whom  de¬ 
scended  Matilda ,  Grandmother  to  Henry  II. 
King  of  England ,  in  whom  the  Royal  Fami¬ 
lies  of  the  Normans  and  Saxons  were  united. 

From  this  time  the  King  feems  to  look  up¬ 
on  the  Englijh  as  his  irreconcilable  Enemies, 
and  Adi  as  if  he  had  no  other  Title  to  the 
Kingdom  but  that  of  Conqueft  ;  for  he  not 
only  confifcated  the  Eftates  of  all  the  Englijh 
almoft,  and  transferr’d  them  to  the  Normans , 
but  difarm’ d  them  from  one  end  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  to  the  other,  prohibiting  them  to  ftir  from 
their  Houfes,  or  to  have  either  Fire  or  Candle 
after  Eight  in  the  Evening,  ordering  a  Bell  to 
be  rung  at  the  Hour,  which  from  thence  ob¬ 
tain’d  the  Name  of  the  Curfeu ,  or  Cover  Fire- 
Bell.  In  the  mean  time  the  Sons  of  the  late 
King  Harold ,  Godwin ,  Edmund  and  Magnus , 
being  in  Ireland ,  affembled  fome  Forces,  and 
made  a  Defcent  in  Somerfetjhire ,  ravaging  the 
Country  on  that  Side  ;  after  which  they  re¬ 
tir’d  to  their  Ships,  while  the  Englifh  who  were 
fled  to  the  Woods  and  the  inacceftible  part  of 
the  Country  perpetually  plunder’d  and  har- 
rafs’d  the  Normans ,  who  had  depriv’d  them 
of  their  Eftates,  infomuch  that  many  of  them 
defir’d  Leave  to  return  to  Normandy ,  that 
they  might  live  in  Peace  rather  than  remain 
in  Poflfeffions  they  could  not  enjoy  with  any 
Security. 

The 
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The  Following  Year,  1069,  the  Malecon-  1069. 
tents,  who  had  fled  to  Denmark ,  incited  that  An  Hya 
King  to  equip  a  great  Fleet  and  Army  to  k°n  0 
endeavour  the  Recovery  of  the  Kingdom  of  ]^anes 
England ,  of  which  his  Anceftors  had  been  and  fr 
Sovereigns ;  and  the  Englijh ,  who  were  in  gcotSt 
Scotland  about  the  fame  time,  prevail’d  with 
King  Malcolm  to  make  a  Diverfion  on  that 
Side.  The  Scots  accordingly  march’d  into 
England  as  far  as  Durham ,  which  City  they 
liirpriz’d  in  the  Night  time,  putting  the 
Norman  Garrifon  to  the  Sword,  confifting 
of  700  Men,  together  with  Robert  Cummin 
their  Governor.  At  the  fame  inftant  arriv’d 
;  a  Fleet  of  Danes ,  in  the  Humber  confifting 
of  240  Sail,  with  Land  Forces  on  board, 
commanded  by  OJbern ,  (Brother  to  Swain 
King  of  Denmark)  with  his  Sons  Harold  and 
Canute.  The  Danes ,  having  join’d  the  Scots 

■  and  difaffedted  Englijh ,  march’d  towards  York , 

■  whereupon  the  Norman  Garrifon  retir’d  into 
the  Caftle,  and  fetting  fome  Houfes  in  the 
Town  on  Fire,  in  which  they  apprehended  the 
Enemy  might  lodge,  themfelves,  the  whole 

'  Town,  together  with  the  Cathedral,  was  un- 
1  fortunately  burnt  down.  The  Danes  and 
:  Scots  afterwards  laid  Siege  to  the  Caftle,  and 
having  taken  it  by  Storm,  put  moft  of  the 
;  Garrifon  to  the  Sword,  confifting  of  three 
‘  thoufand  Men. 

The  King  was  in  fome  Cohfternation  on 
f  receiving  Advice  of  the  Progrefs  the  Danes 
1  and  Scots  had  made,  apprehending  a  general 
:  Revolt  of  his  EngliJhSubjeCts.  He  fent  the 
Queen  therefore  back  to  Normandy  till  he 
could  lee  what  Turn  things  would  take.  He 
promifed  the  Englijh  to  govern  them  by  their 
antient  Laws,  recall’d  fome  of  the  Nobility 
Vol.  XVI.  I  i  from 
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from  Banifhment,  and  reftor’d  to  others  their 
Liberties  and  Eftates :  But  what  was  of  the 
greatefc  Advantage  to  him  was,  the  corrupt¬ 
ing  the  Danijh  General,  who  was  induc’d  by 
the  large  Prelents  he  made  him  to  defert  the 
Englijb  and  Scots  and  return  home,  whereupon 
the  Conqueror  laid  Siege  to  the  City  of  York , 
defended  by  a  Garrifon  of  Englijb  and  Scotch , 
Earl  Waltheof ,  the  Governor,  made  a  brave 
Defence  ;  but  having  no  Hopes  of  Relief 
fince  the  Danes  were  march’d  off,  and  the 
Scots  retir’d  into  their  own  Country,  he  was 
oblig’d  to  capitulate,  and  obtain’d  honoura¬ 
ble  Terms.  The  King  was  fo  pleafed  with 
the  many  Inftances  of  Waltheof' s  Bravery 
during  the  Siege,  that  he  gave  him  the  Earl¬ 
doms  of  Northampton  and  Huntington ,  and  his 
Niece  Judith  Countefs  of  Albemarle  in  Mar^ 
riage.  He  pardon’d  alfo  Earl  Gofpatrick ,  and 
took  him  into  his  Favour ;  but  us’d  great 
Severity  towards  the  reft  of  the  Garrifon  as 
well  as  the  Citizens  (which  would  incline  one 
to  believe  he  violated  the  Articles  of  furren* 
der.)  After  the  taking  of  York  he  march’d 
towards  Durham ,  deftroying  all  the  Country 
The  as  he  went  with  Fire  and  Sword  for  fixty 
Miles  together,  infomuch  that  ’tis  faid,  there 
fov6o  °  WaS  n°E  °ne  ^ou^e  finding  between  thofe 
Miles  to- tW0  ^^es’  an<^  c^ie  Fields  lay  uncultivated 
sether.  f°r  ™ne  or  ten  Years  after,  which  produc’d  a 
terrible  Famine  in  that  part  of  England.  The 
King,  it  feems,  had  fworn,  when  he  heard 
of  the  Infurrecftion  in  Northumberland ,  (by 
the  Brightnefs  of  God,  his  ufual  Oath)  that 
he  would  not  leave  a  Soul  alive  in  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Counties,  and  he  was  very  near  fulfil¬ 
ling  it  to  a  Tittle, 

The 
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The  King  having  now  entirely  fubdu’d 
thofe  who  were  difaffected  to  his  Government, 
banifh’d  fome  and  imprifon’d  others,  difpof- 
fefs’d  the  Englijh  of  all  their  Manors,  Lands, 
Eftates  and  Honours,  and  depriv’d  even  the 
Bifhops  and  other  Ecclefiafticks  of  their  Pre¬ 
ferments,  conferring  them  on  his  Normans 
and  other  Foreigners  :  He  oblig’d  the  Eccle- 
fiafticks  and  Religious  Houfes  to  become  fub- 
ject  to  the  fame  Military  Tenures  as  the  Laity 
were  :  Quarter’d  Soldiers  on  the  Monafteries, 
feiz’d  the  Plate  he  found  there,  under  pretence 
it  belong’d  to  fuch  as  had  been  in  Rebellion 
againft  him  ;  but  he  was  fo  Wife  as  not  to 
proceed  againft  the  Clergy  without  the  Leave 
and  Authority  of  the  Pope,  whom  he  always 
gain’d  over  to  his  fide  by  the  Prefen  ts  he 
made  the  Holy  See  out  of  the  Spoils  of  the 
Englijh. 

Two  Legates  were  fent  from  Rome  with 
Orders  to  follow  the  King’s  Directions,  who 
affembling  a  Council  at  IVincheJler ,  Stigand 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  was  degraded,  as 
were  the  Bifhops  of  Durham  and  the  Eajl 
Angles ,  whom  the  King  efteem’d  difaffected 
to  him.  Lanfranc ,  an  Italian  Abbot  of  Caen 
in  Normandy ,  was  made  Archbifhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  :  Thomas,  a  Canon  of  Bayeux ,  pre- 
ferr’d  to  the  See  of  York  :  Three  of  the  Con¬ 
queror’s  Chaplains  were  promoted  to  the  Bi- 
lhopricks  of  Winchejter,  Helmam ,  and  Selfey  : 
and  feveral  Englijh  Abbots  were  Evicted  to 
make  room  for  Normans. 

To  his  own  Relations,  it  is  obferv’d,  he 
was  exceeding  bountiful :  To  Robert ,  his  Bro- 
ther-in-Law  by  the  Mother’s  Side,  he  gave 
the  Earldom  of  Cornwal ,  in  which  he  had 
288  Manors,  beftdes  588  which  he  held  in 

I  i  2  other 
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other  Counties :  Odo,  Bifhop  of  Bayeux ,  his 
other  Brother,  he  made  Earl  of  Kent,  and 
Chief  Jufticiary  of  England ,  conferring  on 
him  184  Manors  in  Kent ,  and  255  in  other 
Counties :  And  to  Willia?n  Eitz-OJbern ,  Sewer 
of  Normandy ,  he  gave  the  Ifle  of  Wight  and 
Earldom  of  Hereford  which  fhews  he  was  far 
from  difapproving  the  ill  Ufage  with  which 
the  two  laft  treated  the  Englijh  in  the  firfi: 
Year  of  his  Reign.  It  feems  evident  to  me, 
that  he  retir’d  into  Normandy  on  purpofe  to 
give  thefe  Viceroys  an  Opportunity  of  oppref- 
fing  the  Englijh ,  by  which  means  he  hop’d 
they  wou’d  be  provok’d  to  difcover  fome  un- 
eafinefs,  and  he  fhould  have  a  Pretence  to 
feize  their  Eftates  :  But  to  return, 

The  EngliJJo  finding  themfelves  reduc’d  to  a 
A-  Ge-  State  of  Slavery,  unanimoufly  relblv’d  to 
"era  o -n*  make  one  vigorous  Pufh  for  their  Liberties. 
ounrr^o  1  Frederick ,  Abbot  of  St.  Albans ,  laid  the 
appeafe  Scheme  for  a  general  Infurredtion.  Edgar 
which  Atheling  was  fent  for  out  of  Scotland  and  ac- 
theKing  knowledg’d  their  King  ;  and  fo  fuddenly  were 
fwears  to  the  Troops  afiembjed  from  all  Parts,  that 
obferve  King  William  was  furpriz’d,  and  entirely  un- 
the  Sax-  provided  of  Forces  to  oppofe  them.  In  this 
on  La'ws.  j)iftrefs  he  defir’d  a  Conference  with  their 
Leaders  at  Berkhamyfted ,  where,  having  heard 
their  Grievances,  he  promis’d  to  redrefs  them, 
and  fwore  upon  the  Golpels  he  wou’d  re- 
eftablifh  the  antient  Saxon  Laws,  whereupon 
theMalecontents  difmifs’d  their  Troops,  They 
breaks  110  ^ooner  down  their  Arms,  but  on 

his  Oath.  f°me  Pretence  or  other  he  put  feveral  of  them 
to  Death,  and  imprifon’d  others :  Edgar  A- 
theling ,  with  feveral  of  the  Englijh  Nobility, 
however  efcap’d  to  Scotland ,  and  others  be¬ 
came  Refugees  in  Denmark  and  Ireland:  The 

Abbot 
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Abbot  of  Sc.  Albans  retir’d  to  the  I  fie  of  Ely , 
where  he  died  foon  after,  and  the  King  leiz’d 
on  the  Monaflery. 

The  next  Year,  1071,  another  Body  of  ic'jj, 
Englifh  fortified  the  Ifle  of  Ely ,  and  flood  up¬ 
on  their  Defence  >  the  Abbot  of  Ely  was  in 
the  Confpiracy,  the  Earls  Edwin  and  Mor- 
char ,  with  the  Bifhops  of  Durham  and  Here¬ 
ford  alfo  were  of  the  Number,  and  Everard^ 

I  Nephew  to  the  Bifhop  of  Peterburgh ,  one 
of  the  greateft  Soldiers  of  thofe  Days,  was 
!  pitch’d  upon  for  their  General  •,  but  Earl 
Edwin  being  murder’d  by  fome  of  his  own 
Retinue  as  he  was  going  to  Scotland  to  concert 
|  Meafures  with  the  Malecontents  there,  the 
reft  of  them,  after  a  very  brave  Defence, 
i  were  betray?d  by  the  Monks  of  Ely ,  upon 
the  King’s  promifing  to  reftore  them  their 
Lands  and  Revenues  :  The  General  Everard 
however  had  the  good  Fortune  to  make  his 
Way  thro’  the  King’s  Troops  with  a  final! 

Party  of  refolute  Men,  and  retreated  to 
1  Scotland. 

The  Prifoners  who  were  taken  in  the  Ifland 
were  order’d,  fome  of  them  to  have  their  Eyes 
put  out,  others  to  have  their  Hands  cut  off, 
and  many  more  of  them  imprifon’d  •,  among 
the  laft  were  the  Earls  Morchar  and  Egelrick, 
and  the  Bilhop  of  Durham. 

During  this  Infurreftion  the  King  of  Scot-  107 2 
land  had  enter’d  England ,  and  made  a  Di- 
verfion  on  that  Side  ;  but  King  William  car¬ 
rying  the  War  into  his  own  Country,  a  Peace 
was  concluded  between  them,  wherein  the  Li¬ 
mits  of  the  two  Kingdoms  were  fettled,  a 
general  Pardon  was  agreed  on,  and  Malcolm 
did  Homage  to  King  William  ;  in  Memory 
pf  which  Treaty  a  Crols  was  eredted  on  the 

Limits 
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Limits  of  the  two  Kingdoms,  being  then  the 
middle  of  the  Mountains  of  Stanemore  in 
Richmondjhire ,  whereon  the  Arms  of  both 
Kings  were  engrav’d,  of  which  there  was  fome 
Remains  when  Camden  wrote.  About  this 
time  the  Jurifdidtion  of  the  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  over  the  See  of  York  was  eftablifh’d 
by  a  Synod  afiembled  by  the  Pope’s  Direct 
tion. 

£073.  The  following  Year  the  French  King 
having  invaded  Normandy ,  King  William 
embark’d  with  a  great  Army  of  Normans 
and  Englijh  for  that  Dutchy,  and  retook 
all  the  Places  the  French  had  made  themfelves 
Mailers  of.  Hither  Edgar  Atheling  came 
over  to  him  from  Scotland ,  and  was  again 
receiv’d  into  Favour,  and  allow’d  a  Pound  of 
Silver  per  Diem  for  his  Subfiflance. 

Still  the  Englijh  were  uneafy  under  the  Ty'- 
An  In-"  ranny  of  their  new  Mailers,  and  form’d  a 
ifurrefti-  frefh  Confpiracy  againft  King  William ,  being 
onencou-  encourag’d  in  it  by  fome  of  the  Norman  No- 
rag’d  by  bility,  particularly  Ralph  de  Waker  Earl  of 
the  Nor-  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ,  who  had  married  Emma 
man  No-  Daughter  of  Roger  Earl  of  Hereford ,  the 
bility.  King’s  Coufin,  notwithftanding  his  Majefty 
had  forbidden  it  :  On  the  Wedding-Day, 
when  the  Company  were  heated  with  Wine, 
the  intended  Infurredtion  was  concerted  by 
the  Barons  that  were  prefent ;  the  Earl  of 
Hereford ,  the  Bride’s  Father,  and  Waltheof 
Earl  of  Northumberland  engag’d  to  promote 
it  with  all  their  Power :  But  Waltheof  the 
next  Morning,  confidering  what  he  had  done, 
went  to  Lamfrank  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury? 
and  difcover’d  the  Plot,  by  whofe  Advice 
the  Earl  embark’d  for  Normandy ,  in  order  to 
throw  himfelf  at  the  King’s  Feet,,  and  obtain 
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3  Pardon,  which,  ’tis  faid,  his  Majefty  pro- 
mifed  him  :  In  the  mean  time  the  reft  of  the 
Confpirators  fortified  their  Caftles,  and  afiem- 
bled  their  Friends ;  but  the  King  returning 
to  England ,  they  were  entirely  defeated,  fome 
pf  the  Chiefs  had  fled  beyond  Sea  before  his 
[Arrival,  and  upon  the  reft,  whom  he  found 
in  Arms,  or  had  been  taken  Prifoners,  he 
executed  great  Severities,  cutting  off  their 
[Hands,  putting  out  their  Eyes,  or  imprifon- 
ing  them  ;  and  as  to  JValtheof,  who  difco- 
}Ver’d  the  Confpiracy,  he  order’d  his  Head  to 
;be  ftruck  off  at  Wmchefier ,  notwithftanding 
?the  promis’d  Pardon.  This  feems  to  have 
[been  the  only  Englijh  Nobleman  that  held  any 
[Lands  immediately  of  the  Crown  at  that 
{time  ;  and,  ’tis  faid,  his  great  Poffeflions  (be¬ 
ing  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Huntington  and 
, Northampton )  were  the  principal  Occafion  of 
jhis  Fall.  From  henceforward  our  Hiftorians 
.obferve,  there  was  not  one  Englijhman  who 
^was  Earl,  Bifhop,  or  Abbot  in  the  Kingdom  ; 
{Foreigners  poffefs’d  all  the  Eftates,  Honours, 
sand  Preferments,  and  if  the  Natives  enjoy’d 
;3ny  thing  it  was  under  the  Normans ,  and  upon 
lfuch  Terms  as  their  Lords  thought  fit  to 
(fuffer  them.  And  after  this  I  prefume  no  Man 
,  will  fcnjple  to  call  England  a  conquer’d  Coun¬ 
try,  or  the  Norman  Duke  a  Conqueror,  what- 
)  ever  they  might  think  of  the  Matter  before. 

5  The  Year  1076  was  remarkable  only  for  a  1076. 
-  Synod  held  at  St.  Paul’s  in  London ,  where 
f  feveral  Bifhops  Sees  were  remov’d  from  leffer 
,  Towns  to  greater,  (viz.)  That  of  Selfey  to 
f  Chichejler ;  that  of  Wells  to  Bath  •,  that  of 
:  Shirburn  to  Salisbury ,  Dorchejier  to  Lincoln  ; 

■  that  of  Litchfield  to  Chefier  ■,  and  that  of  Elm- 
[  ham  to  ‘Lbetford ,  and  afterwards  to  Norwich. 

While 
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While  the  King  remain’d  in  England,  Ro¬ 
bert  his  eldeft  Son  rais’d  an  InfurreCtion  in 
Normandy ,  being  encourag’d  in  it  by  his 
Mother  Matilda ,  and  affifted  underhand  by 
Philip  the  French  King,  who  began  to  grow 
jealous  of  IVUliam' s  Power  $  nor  did  Robert 
want  plaufible  Pretences  for  feizing  the  Dut- 
chy  of  Normandy ,  for  it  feems  his  Father  had 
promis’d  to  make  him  Duke  of  Normandy 
when  he  fhould  have  eftablifh’d  himfelf  in 
England :  The  Normans  alfo  were  very  de- 
firous  of  having  a  Prince  that  would  refide  a- 
mongft  them,  and  therefore  generally  efpous’d 
Robert's,  Intereft.  The  King,  upon  the  News 
of  this  Revolt,  levied  an  Army,  confiding 
chiefly  of  Englifl: ,  not  daring  to  rely  on  the 
Normans  in  this  Quarrel,  and  with  thefe  em¬ 
bark’d  for  Normandy.  Several  fmart  En¬ 
gagements  happen’d  between  the  Father  and 
Son,  in  one  of  which  Robert ,  not  knowing 
his  Father,  wounded  him  in  the  Arm,  and 
difmounted  him ;  but  difcovering  who  he 
was,  threw  himfelf  at  his  Father’s  Feet, 
begg’d  his  Pardon,  and  remounted  him  on 
his  own  Horfe.  This  Accident  was  fucceeded 
by  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  but  the  King  was  fo 
jealous  of  his  Son,  that  he  thought  fit  to  take 
him  with  him  to  England ,  on  pretence  of 
making  him  General  againft  the  Scots  :  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Prince  Robert  march’d  at  the  Head- 
of  an  Army  towards  the  North  the  following 
Year  ;  but  a  Peace  was  concluded  before  any 
eonfiderable  Action  happen’d.  In  his  Return 
from  this  Expedition  he  founded  the  Town  of 
Newcajlle  upon  Fyne  and  about  the  fame 
Time  his  Father  built  the  Fewer  of  London , 
and  feveral  other  Fortreifes,  being  pretty 
well  fatisfy’d  he  cou’d  not  depend  on  the  Af¬ 
fections 
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fedtions  of  his  Englijh  Subjedts  under  fo  ty- 
ranical  an  Adminiftration. 

The  Welch  Princes  having  made  fome  In-  The 
curfions  into  the  Englijh  Pale ,  the  Army  was  Welch 
order’d  to  march  that  Way,  whereupon  they  become 
thought  fit  to  fubmit,  and  pay  an  Annual  Tributa- 
Tribute  to  the  Crown  of  England.  And  now  rV  t0  r~c 
King  William  reigning  in  Peace,  he  order’d  u  * 
a  Survey  to  be  made  of  all  the  Lands  in  Eng-  '  > 
land ,  by  Commiflioners  confifling  of  Earls,  ^ay 
Bifhops,  and  other  Great  Men,  who  by  the  made. 
Verdidt  or  Prefentment  of  Juries  fworn  in 
every  County,  Hundred,  and  Wapentake, 
afcertain’d  the  Number  of  Acres  in  the  Pof- 
fefiion  of  every  Subjedt,  whether  Arable, 
Meadow,  Pafture,  or  Wood  Grounds  ;  their 
refpedtive  Values ;  what  Freemen,  Sockmen, 

Villains,  Servants,  and  Cattle ;  and  what 
Stock  On  every  Manner  and  Eftate  in  the 
Kingdom  ;  and  thefe  Particulars  were  enter’d 
in  two  Books,  the  one  call’d  Greats  and  the 
other  Little  Doomfday-Book ,  ftill  remaining  in 
the  Exchequer :  The  Little  Doomfday-Book 
contains  only  the  Counties  of  Norfolk ,  Suf¬ 
folk ,  and  EJfex ;  and  the  other  the  refidue, 
except  Wales ,  and  the  Counties  of  Weftmore- 
land ,  Cumberland ,  and  Northumberland , 

which  I  prefume  were  not  then  under  the 
Dominion  of  the  Conqueror,  but  of  the 
King  of  Scotland.  This  Survey  being  taken  The  Re~ 
with  great  Exadfnefs,  was  not  finifh’d  under  venues  of 
fix  or  feven  Years ;  by  it  the  Revenues  of  the 
the  Crown  were  known  and  fettled,  which  Crown, 
feems  to  have  been  the  principal  Defign  in 
making  of  it.  They  confifted  of  feveral 
Branches,  viz.  The  Crown  Lands  containing 
one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  twenty-two 
Mannors,  befides  feveral  Farms  in  Middlefex, 

Vo  l.  XVI.  Kk  Shrepjbire „ 
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Shropjhire,  and  Rutlandjhire :  Of  Efcheats 
and  Forfeitures  to  the  Crown  for  want  of 
Heirs,  or  in  Cafes  of  Treafon  and  Felony, 
of  Rents  and  Services  referv’d  on  the  feveral 
Baronies,  Knights  Fees,  &c.  that  held 
of  the  Crown,  of  a  kind  of  Land-Tax, 
call’d  Hidage,  whereby  every  Hide  of 
Land  was  obliged  to  pay  annually  a  cer¬ 
tain  Sum  to  the  Crown,  another  confiderable 
Profit  arofe  from  Wardlhips  and  Marriage 
of  the  Heirs  of  fuch  Tenants  as  held  imme¬ 
diately  of  the  Crown,  with  other  Perquifites, 
which  according  to  Vitalis ,  amounted  Annual¬ 
ly  to  four  hundred  thoufand  Pounds,  per  Ann , 
efteem’d  equal  to  five  millions  of  our  Money 
at  this  Day,  Silver  being  then  above  twelve 
times  the  Value  it  is  now  ;  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  Revenues  of  the  Crown  were  fo  very 
large,  the  King’s  Armies  were  rais’d  and 
maintain’d  by  the  Barons,  and  other  Vafials 
that  held  their  Lands  of  him,  every  one  fur- 
nifliing  a  certain  Number  of  Horfe  and  Foot, 
according  to  the  Mannors  and  Lands  he 
pofifefs’d,  while  others  were  oblig’d  by  their 
Tenures  to  defend  his  Caftles  and  Fortrefies. 
The  Horfe  alone  of  which  thefe  Armies  con- 
fifted,  ufually  amounted  to  fixty  thoufand, 
according  to  the  Hiftorians  of  thofe  Times. 
The  Being  poffefs’d  of  fuchRevenues  and  Forces, 

Laws  and  Reigning  in  Peace,  he  ventur’d  to  alter 
altered,  the  Laws  of  the  Kingdom,  abolilhing  many 
Saxon  Cuftoms,  and  introducing  thofe  of 
■Normandy  \  he  order’d  alfo  that  all  Procefs 
and  Pleadings  fhould  be  in  the  Norman  Lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  Conveyances  of  Lands,  which 
Were  fometimes  made  by  Parol  only  in  the 
Time  of  the  Saxons ,  were  now,  ’tis  faid, 
iirft  order’d  to  be  Signed  and  Seal’d j  and  At¬ 
tended 
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tefted  by  Witneffes.  By  this  Prince  alfo  were 
firft  Inftituted  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  • 
Exchequers  the  four  Terms,  and  the  Annual 
Circuits  of  the  Judges  •,  and  he  firft  abolifh’d 
the  Civil  Power  of  Bilhops,  who  in  the 
Times  of  the  Saxons  us’d  to  Sit  with  the 
Earl  or  Vifcount  in  the  County-Court,  and 
fhar’d  the  Fines  incurr’d  with  the  Crown  ; 
and  as  before  the  refpedtive  Hundreds  were 
anfwerable  for  all  Felons  and  Murderers,  in 
cafe  they  were  not  apprehended  and  brought 
to  Juftice,  this  Law,  ’tis  faid,  was  ftridtly 
put  in  Execution  where  a  Norman  was  kill’d 
or  robb’d,  but  not  in  other  Cafes  *,  the  Rea- 
fon  of  which  is  faid  to  be,  that  the  Normans 
who  had  got  Poffeflion  of  the  Eftates  of  the 
Englijh ,  were  frequently  plunder’d  and  mur¬ 
der’d  by  the  former  Poffeffors,  who  had  been 
driven  into  the  Woods  and  Mountains  by 
thofe  Foreigners,  and  depriv’d  of  all  they 
had ;  and  ( as  in  the  Time  of  the  Saxons ) 
Murders,  Robberies,  Adulteries,  and  other 
notorious  Crimes,  were  punifh’d  by  Fines 
end  Imprifonments,  Mutilation  of  Members, 
and  keeping  the  Offenders  to  hard  Labour, 
the  fame  were  ftill  continued  ;  Capital 
Punifhments  being  very  rare  in  thefe  Times, 
either  for  Treafon  or  Felony. 

He  extended  his  Forefts  over  the  Lands  Grievan- 
and  Poffdfions  of  his  Subjefts  wherever  he  ces  by 
pleas’d,  particularly  in  Hampjhire ,  where  he  enlarging 
deftroy’d  thirty-fix  Churches  and  Parifhes  to  Fo- 
enlarge  the  Foreft  of  Ttene,  now  call’d  New  re“s’ 
Foreft ,  and  made  it  as  Penal  to  kill  Deer  or 
other  Game  in  them,  as  to  kill  a  Man  •,  who¬ 
ever  offended  in  this  Particular,  was  con¬ 
demn’d  to  lofe  his  Eyes  or  Hands,  to  fuffep 
Caftration,  or  fome  other  cruel  Punifhment. 

K  k  2  He 
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He  eredted  Schools,  and  us’d  all  imaginable 
Arts  to  render  the  Norman  Language  uni- 
verfal,  but  could  never  effedt  it  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Normans  in  this  very  Reign 
generally  fpoke  the  EngUJh  Tongue,  and  we 
find  it  was  only  us’d  in  Law-Books  and 
Pleadings  in  the  Courts  of  Juftice.  It  was  a 
baftard  French ,  not  well  underftood  by  any 
other  Province  of  that  Nation  then,  and  lefs 
at  this  Day. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  Juftice  and  E- 
quity  this  Prince  is  cry’d  up  for  by  fome 
Writers,  we  find  him  ever  partial  to  the 
Normans  where  there  was  a  Conteft  between 
a  Norman  and  an '  Englifhman,  the  King,  as 
well  as  his  Judges,  generally  gave  it  in  favour 
of  the  Norman ,  without  any  regard  to  the 
Right  of  the  Matter-,  tho’  indeed  the  Englifh 
were  left  Poffeffors  of  fo  very  little,  that  I 
can’t  conceive  how  there  could  often  arife 
Contefts  between  them.  Nor  did  he  always 
adf  with  the  ftridteft  Juftice  towards  his  Coun¬ 
trymen  the  Norman  Si  when  the  Difpute  was 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Subjedt  nay,  it 
does  not  appear  that  ever  he  fuffer’d  the  Nor¬ 
mans  to  difpute  his  Pleafure  in  the  Courts  of 
Law,  but  adted  as  Arbitrarily  towards  them 
upon  fome  Occaftons,  as  towards  the  Englifhy 
of  which  his  Brother  Odo ,  Earl  of  Kent  and 
Bifliop  of  Bayeux ,  was  an  Inftance.  He  had 
fuffer’d  this  Gentleman  to  plunder  and  op- 
prefs  his  unhappy  Englijh  Subjedts  for  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen  Years,  till  he  had  heap’d  up 
an  immenfe  Eftate,  and  then  feiz’d  all  his 
Wealth  to  his  own  Ufe,  under  Pretence  he 
was  going  to  Rome  to  purchafe  the  Papacy  i 
Odo  was  arrefted  by  the  King’s  Officers  in  the 
Jjle  of  Wight ,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the 

Kingdom, 
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Kingdom,  but  poffibly  the  Reafon  of  his 
attempting  to  go  beyond  Sea,  was  the 
covetous  and  arbitrary  Difpofition  of  the 
King,  whom  he  had  obferv’d  more  than  once 
confifcate  the  T realures  of  his  great  Officers 
upon  frivolous  Pretences.  And  it  appears 
that  the  Tyranny  of  his  Adminiflration  had 
render’d  him  fo  Odious  both  to  his  Norman 
and  Englijh  Subjects,  that  the  Danes  threat- 
ning  him  with  an  Invafion,  he  introduc’d  an 
Army  of  Foreigners  for  his  Defence,  and 
laid  a  Tax  of  fix  Shillings  on  every  Hide 
(hundred  Acres)  of  Land,  to  defray  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  maintaining  them,  which  was  three 
times  as  much  as  was  ever  laid  upon  Land 
before.  Could  he  have  depended  on  his  Sub¬ 
jects,  this  Expence  might  have  been  entirely 
fav’d,  for  their  Military  Tenures  oblig’d 
them  to  form  an  Army  abundantly  fufficient 
to  refift  any  foreign  Invafion :  But  poflibly 
he  made  the  Danijh  Invafion  only  a  Pretence 
to  fill  his  Coffers,  a  Stratagem  which  many 
of  his  Succeffors  have  imitated  him  in. 

I  meet  with  nothing  Remarkable  in  there- 
mainder  of  this  Reign,  till  the  Year  1087, 
unlefs  it  be  the  Death  of  Matilda  the  Queen, 
who  died  Anno  1084,  in  Normandy ,  and  Ed¬ 
gar  Atheling’s  Expedition  to  the  Holy-Land 
the  following  Year  with  a  Retinue  of  two 
hundred  Englijh  Knights,  where  he  behav’d 
very  gallantly.  In  the  Year  1087,  England  Acci- 
fuffer’d  pretty  much  by  Famine  and  a  ma-  dents, 
lignant  Fever,  which  carried  off  great  Num-  Anno 
bers  of  People.  The  City  of  London ,  with  1087. 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paid’s,  was  deftroy’d 
alfo  by  Fire,  as  were  feveral  other  great 
Towns  in  England :  Notwithftanding  which 
the  King  embark’d  for  France ,  with  a  great 
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Army,  in  order  to  invade  the  French  King’s 
Territories,  on  Pretence  of  fome  Infults  re¬ 
ceiv’d,  but  a  T ruce  was  agreed  on  between 
the  two  Kings  before  they  enter’d  upon 
A&ion,  and  broken  foon  after  on  a  very  fri¬ 
volous  Pretence,  if  the  Hiftorians  of  thofe 
Times  have  not  led  us  into  a  Miftake. 

They  tell  us,  that  King  William  being  grown 
very  corpulent  and  under  a  Courfe  of  Phy- 
fick  at  Rouen ,  the  French  King  faid  jeftingly 
of  him.  Our  Brother  of  England  is  gone  to 
lay  his  great  Belly  at  Rouen,  and  I  doubt  I 
muft  be  at  the  Charge  of  fetting  up  Lights  at  his 
Uprifing ,  (alluding  to  the  Women’s  Cuftom 
of  offering  lighted  Candles  on  their  firft  go¬ 
ing  abroad  after  Lying-in.)  Which  being 
told  to  the  King  of  England ,  ’tis  faid  he 
fwore.  He  would  fave  him  the  Charge  of  fetting 
up  Lights ,  for  he  would  kindle  a  thoufand  Fires 
in  France  when  he  came  abroad ,  According¬ 
ly  he  enter’d  the  French  King’s  Territories 
the  Augufl  following,  with  a  powerful  Army, 
deftroying  all  the  Country  before  him  with 
Fire  and  Sword,  ( and  which  made  it  the 
more  dreadful,  this  happened  juft  before 
their  Harveft  and  Vintage)  nor  was  he  con¬ 
tent  with  deftroying  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth, 
but  burnt  down  feveral  Towns?  particu¬ 
larly  the  City  of  Mants ,  commanding  the 
Fire  to  be  continued  till  all  the  Houfes  and 
Churches  fhou’d  be  demolifh’d,  and  affifting 
himfelf  at  the  Deftrudtion  of  the  Place,  he 
came  fo  near  as  to  be  fcorch’d  with  the 
Flames :  This,  with  a  Bruife  he  got  on  his 
Belly,  by  the  Pummel  of  his  Saddle  in  leap¬ 
ing  his  Horfe  over  a  Ditch,  occafion’d  a  Fit 
of  IIJnefs  that  prov’d  fatal  to  him* 


As 
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As  he  lay  on  his  Death-Bed,  ’tis  faid,  he  His  Re- 
>egan  to  reflect  on  the  Ravages  and  Difibla-  flections 
ions  he  had  occafion’d  both  in  France  and 
England,  particularly  in  the  laft  Expedition 
gainft  France ,  and  order’d  great  Sums  to  be  Jie  " 
lfu’d  for  re-building  the  Churches  at  Mants * 
md  the  neighbouring  Country,  by  way  of 
kttonement  for  his  Tranfgreflions ;  he  com- 
nanded  alfo  the  State  Prifoners  to  be  fet  at 
Liberty,  among  whom  were  the  Earls 
Morchar ,  Roger  Syward ,  and  Wulnuth ,  (the 
aft  of  whom  was  Brother  to  his  Predecefior 
:Cing  Harold ,  and  had  been  detain’d  in  Pri¬ 
on  from  his  Infancy)  Odo  Earl  of  Kent ,  his 
lalf  Brother,  alfo  was  releas’d  from  his  Im- 
prifonment.  An  Hiftorian  of  that  Time  re¬ 
lates,  that  the  Conqueror  bewail’d  with  infi¬ 
nite  Sorrow,  'the  numberlefs  Devaftations  he 
had  committed  both  in  France  and  England , 

:he  Cruelties  he  had  exercis’d  on  innocent 
People,  and  the  Blood  he  had  fhed  either 
:hrough  Revenge  or  Ambition  ;  but  then  on 
:he  other  Hand,  he  enumerated  the  many 
Deeds  of  Charity  and  Benificence  he  had 
lone,  which  he  hop’d,  no  doubt,  wou’d  in 
[bme  Meafure  compenfate  for  his  Tyranny 
ihd  Opprefiion.  And  thus  having  confider’d 
his  Condition  as  to  the  next  World,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  difpofe  of  his  temporal  Eftate  to 
his  three  Sons  ;  to  Robert ,  the  Eldeft,  he  gave 
the  Dutchy  of  Normandy  *,  but  as  to  England , 
which  he  obtain’d  by  fuch  a  Complication  of 
Crimes,  he  faid  he  muft  leave  it  to  God  alone, 
cho’  he  defir’d  that  William  his  fecond  Son, 
who  had  exprefs’d  the  moft  Duty  and  Af¬ 
fection  for  him,  might  enjoy  that  Kingdom. 

To  Henry  his  third  Son,  he  gave  only  five 
thoufand  Marks,  without  any  Lands  of  In¬ 
heritance, 
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heritance,  which  chat  Prince  complain’d  of, 
demanding  where  he  muft  fecure  the  Trea- 
l'urc  bequeath’d  to  him,  fince  he  was  to  pof- 
fefs  no  one  Territory  or  Fortrefs.  The  King 
anfwer’d,  ’tis  faid,  in  a  prophetical  Manner, 
That  he  would  one  Day  enjoy  all  his  Domi¬ 
nions,.  and  exceed  both  his  Brothers  in  Wealth 
and  Glory.  Then  the  King  wrote  a  Letter 
to  La nf ranee ,  Archbifhop  ol  Canterbury ,  to 
favour  his  Son  William's  Pretenfions  to  the 
Crown  of  England ,  and  order’d  that  Prince 
to  go  over  with  it  immediately,  in  order  to 
fecure  his  Poflfeffion  :  After  which  his  Maje¬ 
sty  caus’d  himfelf  to  be  remov’d  to  the  Vil¬ 
lage  of  Hermuntrnde ,  over-againft  Rouen , 
where  he  expir’d  foon  after  with  great  Marks 
Death  of  °f  Devotion,  on  Thurfday  the  ninth  Day  of 
Will.  I.  September ,  A.  D.  1087,  in  the  fixty-firft 
1087.  Year  of  his  Age,  having  govern’d  England 
twenty  Years,  ten  Months,  and  twenty-fix 
Days,  reckoning  from  the  Battle  of  Hajlings ; 
and  the  Dutchy  of  Normandy ,  one  and  fifty 
Years,  and  fome  odd  Months.  His  Servants 
and  Officers,  ’tis  faid,  deferted  him  the  very 
Moment  they  perceiv’d  he  was  dead,  proba- 
bly  to  go  and  make  their  Court  to  his  Sons, 
Robert  and  William ,  who  were  at  a  Diftance, 
the  one  in  Germany ,  and  the  other  in  England . 
He  was  buried  privately  by  his  Son  Henry , 
at  Caen  in  Normandy ,  in  the  Abby -Church 
of  St.  Steven's ,  being  of  his  own  Foundati¬ 
on,  but  the  Site  of  the  Church  being  claim’d 
by  a  private  Gentleman,  as  his  Property,  to 
prevent  any  Difturbance,  ’tis  faid,  a  Sum  of 
Money  was  paid  down,  before  the  Corps  was 
fufter’d  to  be  Interr’d  •,  whereupon  our  Hi- 
ftorians  generally  make  this  Reflection,  That 
he  who  was  Sovereign  of  fuch  extenfive  Do¬ 
minions, 
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minions,  and  had  fo  many  thoufand  Sub- 

•  jefts,  had  not  one  Friend  left  to  attend  him 
in  his  laft  Moments,  or  a  Burying-Place 

;  where  his  Corps  might  lye  unmolelted.  But 
,  as  the  Church  he  was  buried  in  belong’d  to 
an  Abby  of  Benediftine  Monks,  who  had 
<  long  been  in  pofleffion  of  it,  it  is  hardly  cre- 

■  dible  that  it  fhould  be  in  the  Power  of  any 
i  private  Gentleman  to  dillurb  the  Funeral.  It 
:  can’t  be  fuppos’d  any  Force  was  us’d  on  this 

Occafion,  and  if  any  Perlon  had  had  a  legal 
i  Claim  to  the  Site  of  the  Church  or  Monafte- 

•  ry,  this  muft  have  been  referr’d  to  a  legal 
Trial,  and  could  not  have  been  determin’d 

,  at  that  Inftant. 

As  to  the  Character  of  this  Prince,  he  HisCha- 
i  does  not  feem  to  deferve  all  thofe  Encomi-  rafter. 

:  urns  fome  of  our  Hiftorians  bellow  on  him  ; 
i  it  is  allow’d  that  he  was  a  great  Soldier*  and 
:  underftood  the  Art  of  War,  but  I  can 
difcern  little  more  in  him  that  deferves  an 
i  Applaufe  •,  he  had  no  fooner  gain’d  the  Vic- 

■  tory  of  Hajlings ,  and  the  whole  Kingdom 
.  had  fubmitted  to  him,  but  he  abandon’d  his 

new  Subjefts  in  the  firll  Year  of  his  Reign, 

.  to  the  Tyranny  and  Oppreffions  of  his  Vice- 
;  roys,  Odo  and  Fitz-OJborn ,  and  inllead  of 
redreffing  their  Grievances,  or  punifhing  the 
Authors  of  them,  on  his  Return  from  Nor¬ 
mandy  he  took  an  Opportunity  of  feizing 
the  Ellates  of  the  Englijh ,  under  Pretence  of 
Difaffeftion,  giving  them  to  his  Normans ; 
from  whence  we  may  naturally  infer,  that  he 
approv’d  the  Conduft:  of  his  Miniflers, 
and  was  glad  of  fome  Colour  to  treat  the 
Englijh  as  Rebels.  In  the  mean  Time,  his 
Behaviour  to  his  Norman  Officers  was  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Grand  Signior’s  to  their 
Vol.  XVI,  LI  Balia’s 
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Balia’s  at  this  Day,  who  encourages  their 
Depredations  on  his  Subjects,  with  no  other 
View  than  that  of  feizing  their  ill-gotten  Spoils, 
and  replenifhing  his  own  Coffers.  It  is  im- 
poffible  to  excufe  the  Avarice  and  unmerciful 
Temper  of  this  Prince,  if  we  reflect  on  his 
deftroying  all  the  North  of  England  for  fixty 
Miles  together  ;  his  demolifhing  near  forty 
Towns  and  Churches  to  enlarge  one  Forell ; 
the  fevere  Penalties  inflidted  on  every  one 
that  meddled  with  his  Game,  and  the  Burn¬ 
ings  and  Ravages  he  committed  in  France 
the  laft  Year  of  his  Life. 

In  the  Conquefts  made  by  the  Romans , 
either  in  Gaul  or  Britain ,  we  do  not  find  them 
torturing  the  Natives,  and  driving  them  from 
their  Eftates  and  Habitations,  but  endea¬ 
vouring  to  win  them  by  kind  Ufage,  and 
employing  them  in  the  higheft  Polls.  This 
Prince  on  the  contrary,  knew  no  other  way 
to  eftablifh  his  Dominion  than  by  terrible 
Examples  of  Cruelty,  difmembring  fome, 
putting  out  the  Eyes  of  others }  robbing  his 
Subjects  of  all  that  they  had,  and  giving  their 
Pofleffions  to  Strangers,  which  was  fuch  an 
accurfed  Policy,  as  one  would  think  no 
Ghrifiian  Writer  could  ever  have  applauded  ; 
and  yet  this  Prince  does  not  want  his  Admi¬ 
rers,  nay,  he  is  recommended  as  an  Example 
of  Wifdorn  and  Goodnefs  to  fucceeding  A- 
ges,  tho?  perhaps  there  is  no  Inllance  in  Hi- 
itory  of  a  People’s  being  reduc’d  to  a  State 
of  more  exquifite  Mifery,  than  the  Englijh 
were  under  his  Dominion. 

His  Per-  ‘+h  to  -  his  Perfon,  he  is  faid  to  be  low  of 
Ibn.  Stature  but  well  fet,  of  a  mafculine  Beauty, 
a  vigorous  and  healthful  Conllitution,  and 
ib'  Strong,  that  few  of  his  Officers  cou’d 

draw 
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draw  his  Bow.  It  appears,  he  affedted  a  His  Ge- 
great  deal  of  Pomp  and  Oftentation,  not-  nius. 
withftanding  he  is  charg’d  with  infatiable  A- 
varice.  At  the  Grand  Feftivals  of  Chriji- 
?nas ,  Eafter ,  and  Whitfuntide ,  his  Court  ap¬ 
pear’d  in  the  utmoft  Splendour.  The  firft 
of  thefe  Feftivals  was  kept  at  Gloucefter ,  the 
fecond  at  Winchefter ,  and  the  third  at  IVefi- 
minfter  ;  and  at  thefe  he  oblig’d  all  the  Gran¬ 
dees  of  the  Kingdom,  as  well  Clergy  as  Lai¬ 
ty,  to  attend.  Some  have  commended  him 
for  his  Piety,  I  prefume  from  the  Deference 
he  paid  the  Pope  and  Clergy  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  his  Reign,  while  they  were  necef- 
lary  to  his  Eftablifhment ;  but  his  demoliih- 
ing  Churches,  and  rifling  the  Monafteries  of 
their  Plate  and  facred  Utenfils,  feem  to  bear 
hard  on  this  Part  of  his  Character:  And  I 
can  never  agree  with  that  Reverend  Writer 
who  fuggefts,  ‘  That  the  Englijh  might  have 
‘  been  happy  under  his  Government,  if 
‘  it  had  not  been  their  own  Faults  when  it 
is  evident  that  they  were  not  only  excluded 
from  all  Polls  and  Preferments,  as  well  Ec- 
clefiaftical  as  Civil,  but  depriv’d  of  their 
Eftates  and  Honours  to  a  Man,  and  render’d 
Slaves  to  the  Norman  Officers. 

In  thefe  Circumftances  furely  they  could 
enjoy  no  great  Share  of  Happinefs,  and  to 
thefe  they  were  reduc’d  even  in  the  Beginning 
of  this  Reign,  many  of  them  before  they  had 
given  him  any  other  Provocation  than  by 
fliewing  their  Uneaftnefs  at  his  breaking 
through  their  antient  Laws  and  Cuftoms, 
which  he  had  promis’d  to  obferve  inviolably 
at  his  Acceffion. 

This  King  had  Iflue  by  Maud  his  Wife,  Hislfliie. 
Daughter  of  Baldwin  Earl  of  Flanders , 

L  1  2  i,  Robert , 
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1087.  1.  Robert ,  his  eldeft  Son,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  Dukedom  of  Normandy.  2.  Richard , 
his  fecond  Son,  who  was  kill’d  in  New  Fo- 
reft.  3.  William,  commonly  call’d  Rufus ,  who 
fucceeded  him  in  the  Kingdom  of  England. 

4.  Henry ,  who  fucceeded  his  Brother  William. 

5.  Cicely ,  his  eldeft  Daughter,  who  died  a 
Nun.  6.  Conftance,  married  to  Alan  Earl 
of  Britain.  7.  Alice,  contradied  to  King  Ha¬ 
rold,  but  died  unmarried.  8.  Adela,  mar¬ 
ried  to  Stephen  Earl  of  Blois,  by  whom  fhe 
had  Stephen ,  afterwards  King  of  England. 
9.  Agatha,  who  died  unmarried.  And  he 
had  one  bafe  Son,  viz.  William  Peverel 
Earl  of  Nottingham. 

Arms  of  His  Arms  for  England  were,  three  Lyons 
JSngland.  pafiant,  Or,  in  a  Field  Gules.  The  Flowers 
de  Lys  were  not  added  till  the  Reign  of 
Edward  III.  on  his  claiming  the  Kingdom 
of  France. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Floe  Reign  of  William  II. 

PRINCE  William,  the  Conqueror’s  fe¬ 
cond  Son,  was  in  England  ax,  the  Time, 
of  his  Father’s  Death,  where  he  employ’d 
his  Time  fo  well,  that  he  gain’d  the  Friend- 
Ihip  of  the  moft  popular  Noblemen  in  the 
Kingdom,  among  whom  Endo  the  Treafurer, 
and  Archbifhop  Lanfranc,  to  whom  the  late 
King  had  recommended  his  Interefts,  did 
him  fmgular  Service.  Endo  had  not  only  fe- 
cur’d  the  City  of  Winchejler,  with  the  For- 
trefles  of  Dover,  Pevenfey,  Hajlings,  and 
other  Sea-ports  on  the  Southern  Coafts,  but 
put  the  late  King’s  Treafure  into  his  Hands, 

amounting 
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amounting  to  fixty  thoui'and  Pounds  and  up-  1087. 
wards :  While  the  Archbifhop  brought  molt 
of  the  Clergy  to  efpoufe  this  Prince’s  Caufe, 
upon  his  promifing  to  defend  the  Liberties  of 
the  Church,  and  adminifter  Juftice  to  the 
People  ;  whereupon  he  was  Crown’d  without 
Oppofition  at  Wejhninfter ,  on  the  27th  Day  Will  H. 
of  September ,  1087,  by  Archbifhop  Lan-  Crown’d, 
franc ,  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Archbifhop  of 
York ,  and  many  others  of  the  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  Nobility. 

William  II.  ufually  ftill’d  William  Rufus 
from  his  red  Hair,  was  about  thirty  Years  of 
Age  at  his  Acceffion  •,  the  People  had  great 
|  Expeftations  of  a  happy  Reign,  from  fome 
popular  A6ts  in  the  beginning  of  it,  which 
are  afcribed  by  the  Writers  of  thofe  Times 
to  the  prudent  Councils  of  Archbifhop  Ean- 
franc  ;  but  the  King  could  not  long  conceal 
.  his  rough  haughty  Temper,  ’tis  faid,  which 
|  gave  a  general  Difguft,  and  this  was  height- 
i  ned  and  improved  by  the  Artifices  qf  his 
!  Uncle  Odo  Bifhop  of  Bayern: ,  who  could 
|  not  bear  to  fee  the  Influence  Archbifhop  Lan- 
I  franc  had  in  his  Majefly’s  Councils,  and  all 
I  Affairs  of  State.  Odo  drew  over  to  his  Par- 
;  ty  his  Brother  Robert  Earl  of  Hereford ,  with 
j  many  others  of  the  Nobility,  who  agreed  to 
>  acknowledge  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy ,  Rolen 
|  eldeft  Son  of  the  late  King,  for  their  Sove-  Duke  of 
•  reign,  to  whom  they  afferted  the  Crown  of  Nor- 
I  England  ought  to  defcend,  and  fent  him  an  rnandf 
Invitation  to  come  and  take  Poffeflion  of  the  invhed. 
Kingdom,  which  they  fuggefied  would  be  no  over’ 
difficult  Matter*  confidering  the  Affedlion  IC  ’ 
both  of  the  Normans  and  Englijh  to  his  Per- 
!  fon,  and  the  powerful  Affiftance  that  v/ould 
;  be  given  him  by  the  confederated  Nobility, 

who 
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10B8.  who  were  ready  to  rife  in  Arms  in  Defence  of 
Ur'V'V  his  Title. 

The  Duke  foon  determin’d  to  accept  the 
Invitation  that  was  given  him  ;  but  the  want 
of  Money  feem’d  an  infuperable  Obftacle  j 
for  this  Prince  is  reprefented  as  a  very  bad 
CEconomift,  and  delighting  in  all  manner  of 
expenfive  Pleafures  and  Entertainments,  in- 
fomuch  that  his  T reafury  was  ever  exhaufted : 
To  fupply  the  prefent  Exigency  therefore  he 
mortgag’d  the  Cotantin ,  a  Province  of  Nor¬ 
mandy. ,  to  his  younger  Brother  Prince  Henry , 
and  thereupon  fent  an  Exprefs  to  Odo,  ac¬ 
quainting  him  that  the  Confpirators  might 
expedt  his  Landing  in  the  Weft  of  England , 
with  a  Body  of  Troops,  in  a  fhort  time. 
Whether  Duke  Robert  was  not  ready  for  the 
Expedition  at  the  time  prefix’d,  or  the  Defign 
had  taken  Air,  is  uncertain  ;  but  we  find  the 
Confpirators  had  recourfe  to  Arms  before  any 
Troops  were  embark’d  in  Normandy  to  fup- 
port  them  :  Roger  Bigot  aflembled  his  Friends 
in  Norfolk ,  and  Hugh  Grantmenil  did  the  fame 
in  Leicefterjhire ,  making  themfelves  Mafters 
of  feveral  Fortreffes  which  they  held  for  the 
Duke  ;  Robert  de  Mowbray  Earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  and  Geoffery  Bifhop  of  Conftance , 
appear’d  at  the  Head  of  the  Difaffedted  in 
Wiltjhire ,  and  poffefs’d  themfelves  of  Bath 
and  Brifiol ,  while  Roger  Montgomery ,  William , 
Bifhop  of  Durham ,  Roger  Lacy ,  Ralph  Mor¬ 
timer ,  and  other  Norman  Lords,  drew  toge¬ 
ther  the  Welch ,  and  wafted  the  County  of 
Worcefter  with  Fire  and  Swor.d  *,  but  the  moft 
formidable  Infurredtion  was  in  the  County  of. 
Kent ,  where  the  Difaffedfed  were  commanded 
by  Bifhop  Odo  their  Earl  againft  whom 
therefore  the  King  march’d  in  Perfon,  order- 
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mg  his  Fleet  at  the  fame  time  into  the  Englijh 
Channel  to  prevent  a  Defcent  from  Normandy. 
Ddo  not  being  able  to  keep  the  Field  againft 
:he  King,  threw  his  Forces  into  the  fortify ’d 
Towns,  determining  to  wait  for  the  promis’d 
puccours  from  Normandy  •,  but  thefe  being 
:ntercepted  by  the  Englijh  Fleet,  or  caff  a- 
way  in  a  Storm,  the  Bifhop  was  fo  clofely 
aefieg’d  in  Rochefter ,  that  he  was  oblig’d  to 
mtire  into  the  Caftle,  where  many  of  the 
Garrifon  daily  perifhing  by  Sicknefs  or  Fa¬ 
mine  *,  he  offer’d  to  capitulate,  but  could  ob- 
:ain  no  better  Terms  for  himfelf  and  the  Gar- 
•ifon  than  to  march  out  with  their  Horfes  and 
firms,  whereupon  the  Bifhop  and  his  Accom¬ 
plices  embark’d  for  Normandy ,  and  all  their 
iftates  in  England  were  confifcated.  Upon 
:his  Succefs  the  Difaffedted  in  other  parts  of 
England  laid  down  their  Arms,  and  obtain’d 
Pardon  ;  and  thus  in  a  few  Months  a  Period 
vas  put  to  thefe  inteftine  Commotions,  which 
vould  probably  have  prov’d  fatal  to  the 
'eigning  Prince,  if  the  Confpirators  had  been 
imely  fupported  from  Normandy ,  or  his 
Englijh  Subjects  had  not  been  unanimous  in 
lis  Defence,  on  his  promifing  to  govern  them 
>y  their  Old  Laws,  to  eafe  them  of  their 
Taxes,  and  even  to  indulge  them  the  Liberty 
if  Hunting  in  his  Forefts.  But  the  Danger 
vas  no  fooner  remov’d  than  the  King  began 
o  adt  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  without  any 
egard  to  the  Laws ;  for  which,  ’tis  faid, 
jeing  reprehended  by  Archbifhop  Lanfranc , 
le  anfwer’d  in  a  Paffion,  Who  can  perform  all 
hat  he  has  promis’d  j  and  the  Archbifhop  dy- 
ng  foon  after,  he  threw  off  all  Reftraint, 
naking  his  own  Will  the  foie  Rule  of  his 
\£tions.  He  appear’d,  fay  the  Writers  of 
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thofe  Times,  to  be  exceeding  Covetous,  and 
yet  very  Profufe,  lavifhly  fquandring  away 
the  Treafure  he  acquir’d  by  Extortion  and 
Oppreffion  ;  and  what  moft  difgufted  the 
Clergy  was,  his  feizing  upon  the  Revenues  of 
all  vacant  Benefices  and  Abbies,  thofe  of  the 
See  of  Canterbury  particularly,  which  See  he 
kept  vacant  for  near  four  Years,  applying 
the  T.emporaltes  to  his  ov/n  Ufej  and  tho’ 
Complaint  was  made  of  it  to  Pope  Urban  II, 
his  Holinefs  chofe  rather  to  wink  at  it  than 
break  with  the  King  at  this  Juncture,  when' 
he  was  engag’d  in  Defigns  of  much  greater 
Confequence. 

And  now  King  William ,  infpir’d  either  by 
Ambition  or  Revenge,  having  form’d  a  De- 
fign  of  conquering  Normandy ,  made  a  Defcent 
on  that  Coaft,  and  furpriz’d  the  Caftles  of 
St.  Valery  and  Albemarle ;  whereupon  Duke 
Robert  enter’d  into  an  Alliance  with  Philip 
the  French  King  for  their  mutual  Defence, 
and  Philip  march’d  to  his  Affiftance  in  Perfon, 
but  was  foon  after  bought  off  by  the  King  of 
England ,  and  abandon’d  the  Duke’s  Caufe. 
King  William  purchas’d  in  the  fame  manner 
the  Governors  of  the  principal  Towns,  info- 
much  that  it  was  apprehended  all  Normandy 
wou’d  have  been  loft  in  an  Inftant.  The  Duke 
thereupon  reconcil’d  himfelf  to  his  Brother 
Prince  Henry ,  with  whom  he  had  been  at  Va¬ 
riance  about  fome  Towns  in  the  Cotantin ,  and 
the  two  Brothers  uniting  their  Forces,  put  a 
Stop  to  the  Progrefs  of  the  King  of  England's 
Arms.  Rouen ,  the  capital  City,  however, 
was  upon  the  Point  of  being  deliver’d  up  to 
King  Wiliam  by  fome  of  the  Citizens  whom 
the  King  had  brib’d,  if  Prince  Henry  had  not 
thrown  himfelf  into  the  Town  at  that  Inftant, 

with 
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with  a  Body  of  Troops,  and  defeated  the  1090. 
Rebels  with  a  very  great  Slaughter.  In  this  t/VXJ 
Engagement  Conon ,  the  principal  Conipirator, 
was  taken  Prifoner,  and  thrown  from  the  top 
of  a  Tower  by  Prince  Henry  himfelf,  which 
put  an  End  to  the  Infurredlion. 

The  following  Year  a  Treaty  of  Peace  was  1091. 
concluded  between  the  King  of  England  and  A  Trea- 
Duke  Robert ,  whereby  ’twas  ftipulated  that  ^ 

:he  Duke  ihould  relinquifh  the  Country  of  ^ween 
En,  with  the  Towns  of  Fefcamp  and  Cher-  theKing 
burgh ,  to  the  King  of  England  And  on  the  anj 
other  hand,  that  the  King  Ihould  affilt  the  Duke 
Duke  in  the  Recovery  of  the  County  of  Main ,  Robert. 
md  fome  Caftles  that  had  revolted  from  him. 

Phat  the  King  alfo  fhould  reftore  to  the  Nor- 
nan  Nobility,  who  had  adher’d  to  the  Duke, 

:heir  Eftates  in  England ,  and  that  Duke  Ro¬ 
bert  Ihou’d  enjoy  certain  Lands  in  England 
igreed  by  this  Treaty  to  be  yielded  to  him. 

And  laftly,  that  the  longeft  Liver  fhou’d  en- 
oy  both  England  and  Normandy.  For  the 
Performance  of  which  Treaty  twelve  Barons 
of  each  fide  took  their  Oaths,  according  to  the 
Cuftom  of  thofe  Times. 

Prince  Henry  not  being  included  in  this  They  u- 
rreaty  was  extremely  diloblig’d,  and  found  nite  a- 
Vfeans  to  furprize  St.  Michael' s  Mount ,  a  gainft 
Fortrefs  on  the  French  Coaft,  furrounded  by  Prince 
:he  Sea,  and  in  thofe  Days  held  to  be  im-  Henry. 
oregnable  :  Here  he  was  befieg’d  by  his  two 
Brothers,  and  for  a  long  time  refilled  the 
Attacks  of  their  united  Forces  i  but  beina 

O 

n  great  Diftrefs  for  Water,  he  apply’d  him- 
elf  to  Duk e  Robert,  (to  whofe  good  Nature  he 
was  no  Stranger )  defiring  he  might  be  fubdu’d 
oy  Force  of  Arms  rather  than  by  Thirft. 
Whereupon  the  Duke  fent  him  a  Prefent 
Vot.  XVI.  Mm  of 
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1091.  of  Wine,  and  fuffer’dhim  to  carry  as  much  Wa- 
l/VV'  ter  as  he  wanted  into  the  Fortrefs.  For  which 
King  William  reflecting  on  him,  ’tis  faid,  hean- 
fwer’d,  Shall  I  fuffer  my  Brother  to  die  with 
‘Fhirft  ?  but  the  King  deriding  his  Eafinefs  re¬ 
turn’d  to  England  in  fome  Difguft.  However 
the  Fort  was  not  long  after  furrendred  to 
the  Duke  •,  and  Prince  Henry  having  now  no 
Cattle  or  Seat  he  cou’d  call  his  own,  fpent  his 
time  in  travelling  from  one  Place  to  another, 
with  no  greater  Retinue  than  a  Angle  Knight, 
three  Efquires,  and  a  Chaplain.  Prince  Ed¬ 
gar  Atheling  alfo,  who  had  retided  fome  time 
in  Duke  Robert’s  Court,  was  about  this  time 
banith’d  from  thence,  and  all  his  Lands  in 
England  confifcated  by  King  William,  where¬ 
upon  he  retir’d  into  Scotland  to  his  Brother- 
in-Law  King  Malcolm  ;  but  what  was  the 
Occafion  of  this  Ufage  our  Hittorians  do  not 
relate.  King  William  and  Duke  Robert  the 
fame  Year  invaded  Scotland  with  their  united 
Forces,  their  Armies  being  fupported  by  the 
Englijh  Fleet ;  but  the  Fleet  was  difpers’d  by 
a  Storm,  and  the  Land  Forces  fuffering  ex¬ 
tremely  in  the  Mountains  by  the  Rigour  of 
A  Peace  the  Seafon,  a  Peace  was  concluded  by  the 
between  Mediation  of  Prince  Edgar ,  who  was  again 
England,  taken  into  Favour  by  the  King  and  Duke, 
and  Scot-  and  the  latter  carrying  him  over  into  Nor¬ 
land  me-  mandy ,  conftituted  him  one  of  his  Council, 
diatedby  This  Year  the  County  of  Glamorgan  was 
wrefted  from  Rees ,  Prince  of  South  Wales , 
and  reduc’d  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Eng¬ 
lijh,  by  Robert  Fitzhammond ,  a  brave  Knight 
of  the  King’s  Bedchamber.  About  the  fame 
time  the  City  of  Carlijle  was  re-edify’d  to  de¬ 
fend  the  Englijh  Borders  againft  the  Incurfions 
of  the  Scots.  This  Town  had  been  deftroy’d 
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by  the  Danes ,  and  lain  in  Ruins  above  200  1092. 

Years.  The  King  falling  dangeroufly  ill 
at  this  time,  ’tis  faid,  grew  very  penitent,  f.‘?e 
promifmg  to  fill  up  all  the  vacant  Bifhopricks 
and  Benefices  he  held  in  his  own  Hands  with  Sic]c  ^e_ 
worthy  Men,  and  to  govern  his  People  by  news  his 
juft  Laws.  In  this  Fit  of  Devotion  he  con-  Promifes 
ferr’d  the  Bilhoprick  of  Lincoln  upon  Robert  to  govern 
Bloet ,  one  of  his  Council  ;  and  the  Archbi-  accord- 
lhoprick  of  Canterbury  upon  Anfelm ,  a  Nor-  ing  to 
man  Abbot,  celebrated  for  his  Piety.  But  Caw. 
the  King  recovering  foon  after,  refus’d  to 
reftore  the  Lands  he  had  taken  from  the 
Archbilhoprick,  which  foon  occafion’d  a  Mif- 
underftanding  between  this  Prince  and  An¬ 
felm  :  He  order’d  the  Prifoners  alfo  to  be  im- 
prifon’d  again  whom  he  had  releas’d,  and 
afred  in  all  Refpedts  as  arbitrarily  as  ever. 

In  the  mean  time  Prince  Henry ,  the  Con¬ 
queror’s  youngeft  Son,  having  been  expell’d 
both  England  and  Normandy  by  his  elder  Bro~ 
thers,  and  wander’d  about  for  fome  time  like 
an  Exile,  found  Means,  by  the  Power  of  his 
Money,  to  procure  the  Fortrefs  of  Dumfront 
on  the  Coaft  of  Normandy  to  be  deliver’d  up 
to  him  ;  and  here  he  refided  till  his  Brother 
King  William  was  reconcil’d  to  him,  and 
brought  him  over  into  England. 

Malcolm ,  King  of  Scotland ,  coming  to  Glou-  109;. 
cefter  in  the  Year  1093,  to  fettle  fome  Arti-  Malcolm 
cles  in  the  late  Treaty  between  the  two  Kings,  King  of 
which  wanted  Explanation,  King  William  re-  Scotland 
fus’d  to  fee  him,  unlefs  he  wou’d  fubmit  to  defeated 
do  him  Homage  in  the  City.  Malcolm  refu-  , . 
fing  to  perform  his  Homage  any  where  but  ^  battle 
upon  the  Borders  of  the  two  Kingdoms,  as  wit^ 
had  been  accuftom’d,  was  not  admitted  to  the  £UgfrjfrK 
King  of  England's  Prefence  ;  and  retiring  into 
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1093.  Scotland ,  enrag’d  at  the  Affront  that  had  ) 
been  put  upon  him,  foon  after  invaded  the 
North  of  England ,  advancing  as  far  as  Ain-  1 
1 wick ,  where  he  was  furpriz’d  by  Robert  Mow¬ 
bray  Earl  of  Northumberland ,  his  Forces  de¬ 
feated,  and  himfelf,  with  his  Son  Edward , 
kill’d  in  the  Field  of  Battle.  His  Queen 
Margaret ,  the  Sifter  of  Edgar  Athelikg ,  was 
fo  concern’d  at  the  Lofs  of  her  Husband  and 
Son  at  one  Inftant,  that  fhe  did  not  furvive 
them  above  three  Days.  The  Scotch  Hifto- 
rians  afcribe  this  Misfortune  to  a  notorious 
Piece  of  Treachery  •,  they  relate,  that  Malcolm 
having  oblig’d  the  Caftle  of  Alnwick  to  Capi¬ 
tulate,  the  Garrifon  offer’d  to  furrender,  upon 
Condition  the  King  wou’d  receive‘-the  Keys 
of  the  Gates  with  his  own  Hands,  which 
being  offer’d  him  by  a  Soldier  at  the  end  of 
his  Spear  from  the  Wall,  he  run  the  point  of 
the  Spear  into  the  King’s  Eye  as  he  was  about 
to  take  the  Keys  ;  and  that  Prince  Edward 
his  Son,  endeavouring  to  revenge  the  Death 
of  his  Father,  receiv’d  a  mortal  Wound,  of 
which  he  dy’d  foon  after.  But  what  Occafion 
there  cou’d  be  for  this  pretended  Piece  of 
Treachery,  when  it  is  agreed  on  all  Hands 
that  the  Scotch  Army  was  defeated  by  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland ,  I  can’t  conceive. 

Malcolm  left  feveral  Sons  behind  him  ;  but 
his  Brother  Donald ,  however,  found  Means 
to  afcend  the  Throne,  and  Edgar  Atheling , 
with  his  Nephews  and  Nieces,  the  Children 
of  the  late  King,  fled  to  the  King  of  England 
for  Protection.  King  William  hereupon  fent  a 
powerful  Army  into  Scotland ,  under  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  Duncan ,  the  Natural  Son  of  Mal¬ 
colm ,  who  defeated  his  Uncle  Donald  in  a 
pitch’d  Battle,  obliging  him  to  abandon  the 
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Country  and  take  Refuge  in  the  Weftern  Ifles,  1093. 
and  Duncan  was  thereupon  advanc’d  to  the 
Throne. 

About  the  fame  time  Rees  Prince  of  South 
Wales  was  kill’d  in  an  Engagement  with 
King  Wiliam’s  Forces  near  Brecknock  Cajlle, iubdu  * 
whereby  South  Wales  was  reduc’d  under  the 
Power  of  the  Kings  of  England  *,  tho’  North 
Wales  was  govern’d  by  its  own  Princes  above 
a  hundred  Years  afterwards. 

The  Year  following  a  War  broke  out  in  1094. 
Normandy ,  between  King  William  and  the  War  be- 
Duke  his  Brother,  upon  the  King’s  refufing  ^een 
to  perform  his  part  of  the  late  Treaty  :  The 
Duke  calling  in  the  French  King  to  his  Affift- 
ance,  feem’d  at  firft  to  have  the  Advantage, 
whereupon  King  William  order’d  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  frefh  Troops  to  be  rais’d  in  England , 
and  embark’d  for  Normandy  ;  however,  while 
they  lay  at  Hajlings  ready  to  be  tranfported, 
the  Treafurer  declar’d  that  any  Soldier  upon 
the  payment  of  ten  Shillings  might  be  dif- 
mifs?d  the  Service,  which  mod  of  them  com¬ 
plying  with,  the  King  rais’d  a  Sum  of  Money 
fufficient  to  bribe  the  French  King  to  defert 
Duke  Robert ,  whofe  Affairs  from  that  time 
began  to  decline  *,  but  happily  for  the  Duke, 
the  King  was  oblig’d  to  return  to  England , 
in  order  to  repulfe  the  Welch ,  who  at  this  time 
committed  great  Ravages  on  the  Englijh  Bor¬ 
ders  •,  and  now  being  reconcil’d  to  Prince 
Henry ,  he  brought  him  over  with  him  into 
England. 

The  King  foon  after  his  Return  march’d  to 
the  Borders  of  Wales ,  and  having  rebuilt  the  I0^‘ 
Caftle  of  Montgomery ,  penetrated  into  the 
Heart  of  the  Country.  The  Welch  knowing 
themfelves  unable  to  give  him  Battle  in  the 
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open  Field,  retir’d  to  the  Mountainous  and  in- 
acceffable  parts  of  their  Country,  from  whencel 
they  harrafs’d  his  Troops  and  cut  off  his  Pro-1 
vifions,  infomuch  that  he  was  oblig’d  to  re- 1 
turn  to  England  without  effecting  any  thing 
confiderable. 

Having  re-enforc’d  his  Army,  he  made  a  fe- 
cond  Attempt  to  reduce  the  Welch  the  fame 
Year,  but  was  fuddenly  recall’d  from  thence  by 
a  dangerous  Confpiracy  form’d  againft  his  Per- 
fon  by  fome  of  the  principal  Norman  Nobility. 

Robert  de  Mowbray  Earl  of  Northumberland 
was  at  the  Head  of  this  Confpiracy,  who  find¬ 
ing  himfelf  flighted  by  the  King,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  fignal  Service  he  had  done  in  defeating 
the  King  of  Scotland ,  form’d  a  Defign  of  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  Throne  Stephen  Earl  of  Albe¬ 
marle  ^  Nephew  to  the  Conqueror  j  in  which 
Defign  Roger  Lacy ,  Hugh  Earl  of  Chefter ,  and 
feveral  other  Norman  Noblemen  concurr’d. 
The  King  had  no  fooner  receiv’d  Intelligence  of 
their  Intention  but  he  march’d  towards  the 
North ,  and  laid  Siege  to  Banborough  Caftle , 
where  Mowbray  was  lhut  up  but  the  Place 
prov’d  fo  ftrong  that  he  was  oblig’d  to  change 
the  Siege  into  a  Blockade.  In  thefe  Circum- 
flances  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  was,  when 
he  receiv’d  an  Intimation,  that  if  he  would  ap¬ 
pear  before  Newcajlle ,  that  Town  would  fur- 
render  to  him ;  but  this  is  fuppos’d  to  have  been 
a  Stratagem  of  the  Enemy’s,  for  he  was  not 
gone  far  towards  Newcajlle  before  a  Party  of 
the  Garrifon  of  Molvoifm  made  him  their 
Prifoner,  of  which  the  King  receiving  Ad¬ 
vice,  order’d  him  to  be  led  up  to  the  Gates  of 
Banborough  Cajlle ,  and  if  the  Garrifon  refus’d 
to  furrender,  to  put  out  the  Earl’s  Eyes  j  to 
prevent  which  the  Caftle  was  yielded  up  to 
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the  King’s  Troops,  and  the  Earl  remain’d  a  1095. 
Priloner  in  Windfor  Cajile  thirty  Years  after- 
wards  :  The  Lands  of  Roger  Lacy  were  con- 
fifcated  •>  Hugh ,  Earl  of  Chefter ,  purchafed 
his  Peace  with  the  Sum  of  3000/.  The  Earl 
of  En  was  condemn’d  to  lofe  his  Eyes  ;  and 
Gemtal  Williams  of  Ardres ,  was  order’d  to 
be  hang’d  *,  and  many  others  redeem’d  their 
Lives  with  Money. 

Archbifhop  Anfelm ,  who  was  already  on  Difpute 
ill  Terms  with  the  King,  provok’d  him  far-  between 
ther,  by  acknowledging  Urban  for  Pope,  theKing 
when  he  knew  the  King  was  enclin’d  to  fa-  an<*  o 
vour  Clement  his  Adverfary  ;  efpecially  fince  Arehbi- 
it  was  diredtly  againft  an  Ordinance  of  the  *  ,°J J  n' 
former  Reign  for  a  Subjedt  of  England  to^e  r ' 
acknowledge  any  Perfon  for  Pope  without 
the  King’s  Licenfe.  He  took  an  Opportunity 
therefore,  on  this  Occalion,  to  exprefs  the 
utmoft  Refentment  at  the  Behaviour  of  this 
Prelate,  rendring  him  fo  uneafy  at  length, 
that  Anfelm  defir’d  Leave  to  retire  to  the 
Court  of  Rome  ;  which  Requeft  the  King  de- 
ny’d  at  firft,  but  thought  fit  afterwards  to 
grant,  perhaps  with  a  View  of  feizing  the 
Temporalties  of  the  Archbifhoprick,  which 
he  apply’d  to  his  own  Ufe  as  foon  as  the  Bi- 
fhop  was  gone.  Anfelm ,  on  the  other  hand, 
fo  effectually  reprefented  the  Hardfhips  put 
upon  him  to  the  Pope,  that  a  Decree  pafs’d 
for  the  Excommunication  of  the  King  •,  tho* 
it  was  immediately  revok’d  at  the  Intercefllon 
of  the  Archbifhop,  as  ’tis  faid.  The  King 
was  afterwards  threatned  with  another  Ex- 
communication,  on  his  refufing  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  Anfelm ,  and  reftore  the  Temporalties 
he  had  feiz’d  *,  but  he  found  Means,  by  his 
Bribes  and  Prefents  at  the  Court  of  Rome ,  to 
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1095.  manage  Matters  fo,  as  that  the  Sentence  was 
never  folemnly  pronounc'd  againft  him ;  or 
rather,  the  Pope  was  fo  intent  at  this  time 
on  engaging  all  the  Princes  of  Europe  to 
endeavour  the  Recovery  of  the  Holy  Land 
out  of  the  Hands  of  the  Infidels,  that  he  did 
not  care  to  proceed  to  Extremities ;  where¬ 
upon  Anfelm  defpairing  of  being  reftor’d  to 
the  Archbifhoprick,  retir’d  to  Lyons  in  France, 
where  he  remained  till  the  King’s  Death. 

10 9<L  In  the  mean  time  the  Pope  affembled  a 

The  firft  Council  at  Clermont  in  France ,  where  hepro- 
Crufado  pos’d  the  Recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  out  of 
for  Re-  the  Hands  of  the  Infidels  •,  and  Peter ,  a 
th l  ^rench  Hermit,  who  was  lately  return’d  from 
Land° ^  a  Pilgrimage  he  made  to  Palejline ,  reprefent- 
ing  the  Miferies  the  Chriftians  groan’d  under 
in  the  Eaft  in  a  very  moving  manner,  the 
Prelates  who  'compos’d  the  Council  declar’d 
their  Approbation  of  the  Expedition,  and 
affectionately  recommended  the  Recovery  of 
Palejtine  to  their  refpective  Princes ;  which 
induc’d  an  incredible  Number  of  People  of 
all  Degrees,  Ages  and  Sexes,  to  engage  in 
this  Holy  Warfare.  Their  Badge  was  a  red 
Crofs  on  the  Shoulder  of  the  upper  Garment, 
from  whence  they  obtain’d  the  Name  of  the 
Croifes ,  or  the  CroJJed,  and  the  Expedition  a 
Crufade ,  their  Motto  being  It  is  God’s  Will . 
There  were  not  lefs  than  five  hundred  thou 
End  People  of  all  Nations,  that  in  the  abun- 
bance  of  their  Zeal,  undertook  this  long  and 
perilous  March,  tho’  fcarce  a  fourth  part  of 
them  ever  arriv’d  in  Palejline ,  molt  of  them 
perifhing  by  the  way  for  Want  of  Neceffaries  ; 
but  thefe  confided  chiefly  of  poor  People,  an 
undifciplin’d  Mob,  Old  Men,  Women  and 
Children,  who  were  very  ill  provided  for  fuch 

an 
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an  Undertaking  :  There  was  another  Set  of  1096'. 
Men  inur’d  to  War,  commanded  by  the  ^''VNJ 
greateft  Princes  and  Generals  in  Chrijlendom , 

Who  bravely  made  their  Way  thro’  the  Saracen 
Armies,  and  took  Jerufale?n  from  them  by 
Storm  :  Of  thefe  the  Principal  were,  Robert 
Duke  of  Normandy ,  Hugh  Brother  to  the 
King  of  France ,  Godfrey  Duke  of  Bouillon  and 
Lorrain ,  Raymond  Count  of  St.  Giles’ s,  Ro¬ 
bert  Earl  of  Flanders ,  and  Baldwin  Earl  of 
Hanault.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  was  fo  Duke 
zealous  in  this  Enterprize,  that  he  mortgag’d  Foberi 
his  Dutchy  to  his  Brother  King  William  for  mor^a~ 
ten  thoufand  Marks,  in  order  to  enable  him  ^  ,°^ 
to  undertake  it  ;  but  I  refer  the  Reader  to 
the  nth  Vol.  of  Modern  Hiftory ,  p;  374,  King, 
for  a  more  particular  Account  of  this  Crufade. 

King  William  it  feems,  having  already  ex- 
haufted  the  Kingdom  by  Taxes,  borrow’d 
the  ten  thoufand  Marks  he  lent  the  Duke  his 
Brother  of  the  Nobility  and  Clergy,  and 
the  Abbies  gave  him  their  very  Plate  and 
Ornaments,  not  very  willingly  it  is  prefum’d, 
but  they  were  fenfible  if  they  had  rejected 
the  Demand,  he  wou’d  have  taken  that  and 
a  great  deal  more  by  Force.  The  Money 
being  paid,  the  King  took  Poffellion  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  claiming  alfo  the  French  Vexin 
as  belonging  to  it,  this  occafion’d  a  War  be¬ 
tween  the  Kings  of  France  and  England , 
which  after  fome  petty  Encounters,  was  con¬ 
cluded  by  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  about  a  Year 
afterwards. 

The  King  was  no  fooner  return’d  from  1097. 
Normandy,  but  he  made  great  Preparations 
for  reducing  North  Wales  under  his  Dominion; 
but  having  penetrated  through  the  Country, 
and  loft  abundance  of  his  Men  in  the  At- 
Yol.  XVI.  Nn  tempt. 
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1097.  tempt,  without  being  able  to  bring  the  Weljh 
to  a  decifive  Battle,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  eredling  fome  Fortrefles  on  the  Marches, 
to  prevent  their  Incurfions,  and  return’d  to 

England. 

Edgar  In  the  mean  Time,  Donald  having  again 
Jtheling  poflefs’d  himfelf  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland , 
com-  King  William ,  foon  after  the  Weljh  Expediti- 
mands  OIlj  feJlt  an  Army  thither  under  the  Com- 
man^  °f  Prince  Edgar  Atheling,  who  depos’d 
\  r~  Donald,  and  plac’d  his  Nephew,  Prince  Ed- 
“U  gar,  the  eldeft  furviving  Son  of  Malcolm , 
Scotland,  upon  the  Throne. 

This  Year  the  People  of  England  were 
grevioufly  afflidted  by  Famine,  but  much 
more  by  heavy  Taxes,  fome  whereof  were 
levied  under  the  Pretence  of  repairing  Lon - 
An  In-  don-Bridge,  part  of  which  had  been  carried 
undation  away  by  a  furprizing  Inundation  of  the 
of  the  Thames  for  the  repairing  the  Fortifications  of 
the  Tower  ;  and  for  eredling  that  flately  Fa- 
brick  of  Weftminjler-Hall,  during  the  Build¬ 
ing  of  which,  it  appears  the  King  refided  in 
Normandy,  where  he  reduc’d  the  City  of 
Alans,  and  the  Diftridl  belonging  to  it,  under 
his  Power, 
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While  the  King  was  on  the  other  fide  the 
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Water,  Owen,  a  Weljh  Lord,  Father-in-Law 
to  Griffith  and  Cadogan ,  Kings  of  Wales,  ha¬ 
ving  receiv’d  fome  Affront  from  them,  ap- 
Enghffi-  plied  himfelf  to  the  Earls  of  Chejler  and 
Shrewjbury,  promifing  if  they  appear’d  with 
a  Body  of  Troops  on  the  Borders,  to  affifl 
them  in  reducing  the  Country  under  the  Obe¬ 
dience  of  the  Englijh.  The  Earls  marching 
with  all  Expedition  into  Wales,  found  the 
two  Kings  perfedtly  unprovided  to  refill  their 
Forces,  and  compell’d  both  of  them  to  aban¬ 
don 
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don  the  Country  and  retire  into  Ireland :  The  1098. 
Earls  afterwards  advanc’d  as  far  as  the  Tjle  of 
Anglefey ,  deftroying  the  Country  before  them 
in  a  dreadful  Manner,  and  committing  a 
great  many  Barbarities.  It  happen’d  that 
at  this  very  Inftant,  Magnus  King  of  Nor¬ 
way  had  compleated  the  Conqueft  of  the  Ijle 
of  Man ,  and  making  a  Defcent  afterwards  in 
Anglefey ,  came  to  an  Engagement  with  the 
Englifh  there,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury 
was  kill’d  •,  but  the  Danes  however  left  An¬ 
glefey  in  the  Pofleflion  of  the  Englifh ,  who 
gave  the  Government  of  it  to  their  Friend 
Owen ,  that  invited  them  thither,  and  retired 
into  England  with  their  Booty.  King  WiU  I09!?. 
liam  returning  into  England  a  little  before 
Whitfuntide ,  kept  that  Feftival  in  the  great 
Hall  lately  eretted  at  Weftminfter ,  and  hear¬ 
ing  fome  People  admire  the  vaft  Dimenfions 
of  the  Fabrick,  it  is  faid  he  declar’d  it  was 
a  Trifle  in  comparifon  to  what  he  intended 
to  have  built ;  and  had  he  liv’d  much  longer, 
it  is  fuppos’d  he  would  have  pull’d  it  down, 
and  built  one  ftill  more  Magnificent  y  his  prin¬ 
cipal  Defign  in  his  Buildings,  as  well  as  in 
the  unneceflary  Wars  he  enter’d  into,  being 
to  drain  his  Subjects  Purfes,  as  fome  Writers 
fuggeft,  for  he  always  demanded  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  wanted  on  fuch  Occa- 
fions. 

The  King  had  not  been  return’d  to  Eng¬ 
land  many  Weeks,  before  News  was  brought 
him,  as  he  was  Hunting  in  the  New  For  eft, 
that  the  City  of  Mans ,  his  late  Conqueft  in 
France ,  was  taken  by  Hely ,  Count  de  la  Flef- 
che ,  and  that  the  Caftle  was  fo  clofely  prefs’d, 
that  it  would  be  oblig’d  to  furrender,  if  not 
fpeedily  reliev’d  :  Whereupon  he  order’d  the 
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Courier  to  acquaint  the  Governor,  he  fbou’ch 
be  reliev’d  within  eight  Days ;  and  turning! 
his  Horfe’s  Head,  rode  with  all  imaginable 
Speed  towards  Dartmouth.  His  Officers  de¬ 
manding  if  he  would  not  make  fome  Stop 
till  his  Troops  could  be  affembled,  ’tis  faid, 
he  only  anfwer’d,  They  that  love  me  will  fol¬ 
low  me.  He  was  no  fooner  arriv’d  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  but  he  went  on  Shipboard,  ordering 
'the  Captain  to  make  all  the  Sail  he  could, 
who  reprelenting  that  the  Weather  was  fo 
tempeftuous  they  fhould  infallibly  be  call  a- 
way,  he  replied,  Didjl  thou  ever  hear  of  a 
King  that  was  drown’d ,  and  perfifted  in  his 
fetting  fail  immediately  :  ( Much  the  fame 
Thing  is  faid  of  Ccefar  on  a  like  Occafion.) 
The  King  being  fafely  landed  at  Barfleur , 
the  next  Morning  drew  together  the  Troops 
that  were  quarter’d  in  that  Neighbourhood, 
and  march’d  with  that  Expedition  to  the  Re¬ 
lief  of  the  Caftle  of  Mans ,  that  the  Count 
de  Flefche  was  fur  priz’d  and  taken  Prifoner, 
and  the  Befiegers  driven  from  before  the  Place 
with  the  utmoft  Confufion.  Upon  which 
Succefs  the  King  intuiting  his  Prifoner  the 
Count,  that  Gentleman  anfwer’d,  He  was 
more  oblig’d  to  his  Expedition  and  good 
Fortune  than  his  Valour,  and  that  if  he  were 
at  Liberty  again,  he  would  find  it  no  eafy 
Matter  to  vanquiffi  him.  To  which  the 
King  replied.  Take  your  Liberty ,  and  let  us 
fee  what  mighty  Things  you  can  do ,  I  e-xpedi  no 
Favour  at  your  Hands ,  and  fo  difmifs’d  the 
Count. 

Mans  being  thus  happily  reliev’d,  the  King 
return’d  to  Fdngland  a  little  before  Michael¬ 
mas. ,  and  Advice  coming  over  about  the  fame 
Time  of  the  taking  Jerufalem  by  the  Chrifti- 
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ans ,  many  other  Princes  determin’d  to  engage  1099. 
in  the  Enter  prize  of  recovering  the  Holy- 
Land  from  the  Infidels,  among  whom  none 
were  more  Zealous  than  William  Earl  of  Poic- 
tou ,  who  offer’d  to  mortgage  the  Putchy  of 
Guienne  ( Aquitain )  to  King  William ,  to  ena¬ 
ble  him  to  lead  a  Body  of  Troops  to  the  Af- 
fifbance  of  th c  Chrijlians  in  Palejline:  This  II0°- 
Propofal  the  King  of  England  readily  clos’d 
with,  for  ’tis  faid  he  had  already  form’d  a 
Defign  of  reducing  both  the  Dutchies  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  Guienne ,  under  the  Dominion  of 
the  Crown  of  England. 

However,  certain  it  is,  he  had  given  out 
Orders  for  raifing  a  great  Army,  and  equip¬ 
ping  a  Fleet,  which  gave  fome  Colour  for 
this  Suggeftion  *,  but  while  this  Armament 
was  making,  the  King  diverting  himfelf  in 
New  Forejl  at  his  favourite  Sport  of  Hunt-  Will.  II. 
ing,  he  was  accidentally  kill’d  by  an  Arrow,  kill’d  by 
which  put  an  End  to  all  his  ambitious  Pro-  an  -^r‘ 
je<5ts,  of  which  Accident  the  Writers  of  thofe row* 
Times  give  us  the  following  Account. 

They  relate,  that  as  he  was  about  to  take 
Horfe  on  the  2d  of  Auguft  in  the  Morning, 
one  of  his  Officers  endeavour’d  to  diffuade 
him  from  Hunting  that  Day,  becaufe  of  an 
unlucky  Dream  a  Monk  of  his  Acquaintance 
had  the  preceding  Night,  wherein  he  faw  a 
Crucifix  beat  the  King  to  the  Ground,  and 
kick  him  till  Fire  and  Smoke  iffu’d  out  of 
his  Mouth  :  At  the  relation  whereof,  the  King 
only  anfwer’d  merrily,  The  Monk  wants  Mo¬ 
ney  for  his  Dream :  Go  give  him  an  hundred 
Shillings ,  but  bid  him  dream  better  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  And  having  taken  a  Glafs  of  Wine, 
he  went  immediately  to  his  Sport,  attended 
by  Prince  Henry  and  fome  Officers  of  his 
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jioo.  Court,  among  whom  was  Sir  Walter  Tyrrell ; 
a  French  Knight,  edeem’d  an  excellent  Marks-  i 
man.  The  King  having  (lightly  wounded  a 
Stag,  ’tis  laid,  bid  Sir  Walter  fhoot  and  en-  j 
deavour  to  bring  him  down,  but  the  Arrow  > 
glancing  on  a  Tree,  penetrated  the  King’s  s 
Bread,  whereupon  he  fell  from  his  Horfe, : 
and  died  without  uttering  a  Word.  Some 
Authors  affirm  that  the  Arrow  was  levell’d 
at  the  King  with  Defign  •,  others  fay  he  was 
not  (hot,  but  fell  upon  the  Point  of  it  and 
kill’d  himfelf ;  but  however  that  might  be, 
certain  it  is.  Sir  Walter  was  never  call’d  to 
account  for  the  Faft.  A  Collier’s  Cart 
coming  by  at  that  Indant  the  King  was  kill’d, 
the  People  about  him  laid  the  Corpfe  in  it, 
and  in  this  Manner  convey’d  it  to  the  Biffiop’s 
Palace  at  Winchefter ,  and  it  was  the  next 
Day  interr’d  in  the  Church  under  the  Tower. 
His  Death  happen’d  on  the  2d  of  Auguft , 
1100,  being  the  forty-fourth  Year  of  his 
Age,  having  reign’d  twelve  Years  ten 
Months  and  twenty-two  Days. 

His  Per-  His  Stature  was  of  the  lowed,  and  he  was 
fon  and  pretty  thick  and  fat  *,  he  had  ufually  a  freffi 
Cha-  hale  Completion,  and  yellow  Hair ;  his 
rater.  Eyes  were  fpotted  and  of  different  Colours  5 
he  had  a  drong  harfh  Voice,  and  talk’d  pret¬ 
ty  much,  but  no  good  Elocution. 

As  to  the  Character  of  this  Prince,  it  may 
be  gather’d  from  his  Conduct  and  the  Oc¬ 
curences  of  his  Reign  •,  I  (hall  only  obferve 
here,  that  the  Hidorians  of  thofe  Times, 
who  were  either  Monks  or  Ecclefiadicks, 
feem  to  bear  too  hard  upon  his  Memory, 
charging  him  with  many  Vices  of  which  they 
give  us  no  Indances,  but  dwell  altogether  in 
Generals :  That  he  was  an  arbitrary  Prince 
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ind  exa&ed  great  Sums  of  Money  of  his  1100. 
iubje&s,  both  Clergy  and  Laity,  which  he 
is  extravagantly  threw  away  upon  his  Sol- 
liers  and  Favourites,  in  fplendid  Shews  and 
?eftivals,  or  eredling  magnificent  Buildings, 
s  not  to  be  denied  i  and  that  he  was  very  fe- 
rere  upon  thofe  who  meddled  with  his  Game, 
s  not  much  to  be  doubted  ;  but  as  to  the 
■eft  of  thofe  vile  Things,  with  which  this 
Prince  is  charg’d  by  the  Zealots  of  that  Age, 

[  mu  ft  confefs  I  do  not  give  much  Credit  to 
;hem  :  But  I  ftiould  not  be  forgiven,  if  I  forgot 
:o  obferve  with  the  whole  Body  of  our  Hifto- 
•ians,  that  he  met  with  his  Death  in  thafvery 
Country  his  Father  had  deftroy’d,  to  make 
t  a  Habitation  of  wild  Beafts,  and  in  the 
purfuit  of  that  very  Game,  for  the  Prefer- 
fation  whereof  he  had  been  guilty  of  innu¬ 
merable  Severities,  not  to  fay  Cruelties,  to¬ 
wards  his  Subjects  of  the  firft  Rank. 

Notwithftanding  that  Covetoufnefs  with 
which  he  is  charg’d,  ’tis  obferv’d  he  did  fome 
generous  Things  •,  as  when  two  wealthy 
Monks  were  bidding  againft  each  other  for  a 
•ich  Abby,  demanding  of  a  third  that  ftood 
by,  what  he  would  give  for  it  ?  and  the 
Monk  anfwering,  He  would  give  nothing,  it 
was  againjl  his  Confcience  to  purchafe  Church 
Preferments.  He  thereupon  fwore,  That  he 
hefi  deferv’d  it,  and  Jhould  have  it  for  no¬ 
thing. 

Some  extraordinary  Accidents  happen’d  in 
this  Reign,  particularly  an  Earthquake  in 
the  2d,  but  our  Hiftorians  do  not  mention 
any  Damage  done  by  it. 

In  the  4th,  a  terrible  Lightning,  which 
among  other  Buildings  almoft  deftroy’d  the 
Abby  of  Winfcombe,  and  a  Storm  that  de- 
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i too.  molifh’d  fix  hundred  Houfes  in  London ,  and 
took  off  the  Roof  of  Bow-Church  ;  a  Famine 
with  a  great  Mortality,  happen’d  in  the  6th 
Year  of  this  Reign  •,  and  fuch  an  Inundation 
of  the  River  Thames  as  carried  away  great  part 
of  London-Bridge,  Anno  1096-,  but  as  to1  the 
Fire  which  burnt  down  London ,  I  find  it  men¬ 
tion’d  by  no  other  Writer  than  Rapin.  Iri 
the  1 1  th  Year  of  this  Reign,  ’tis  faid,  a 
Fountain  of  Blood  iffu’d  out  of  the  Ground 
at  Finchampjled  near  Abington  in  Berkjhire  \ 
and  in  the  laft  Year,  the  Sea  overflow’d  fe- 
veral  maritime  Places,  deftroying  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  People,  and  feveral  Tradts  of  Land 
that  were  never  recover’d,  particulary  the 
Lands  of  Earl  Godwin ,  now  call’d  the  God¬ 
win  Sands ,  that  lye  in  the  Downs  over-againft 
Deal. 

HisTitle.  As  to  the  Right  William  II.  had  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  if  we  follow  my  Friend 
Rapin,  neither  he  nor  any  other  Prince,  from 
the  Time  of  the  Britons  to  the  prefent  Age,  | 
could  have  any  other  Legal  Title  than  the 
Eledtion  of  the  People  ;  this  Privilege  of 
electing  and  depofing  our  Princes  at  Pleafure, 
he  looks  upon  as  an  effential  and  unalienable 
Part  of  our  Conftitution.  But  a  modern 
Writer,  who  has  fludied  this  Point  more 
thoroughly,  makes  out  this  Prince’s  Title  in 
the  fallowing  Manner,  viz. 

That  the  Kings  of  England  had  formerly 
a  Power  of  naming  their  Succeffors ;  and  that 
the  Conqueror  declar’d  Rufus  his  Succeffor, 
can  never  be  controverted  by  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  our  Hiftorics,  which  agree  in- 
nothing  more  than  this  particular  Fadf  ;  it  is 
true  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  being  eldefl: 
Son  to  King  William,  pretended  England  be¬ 
long’d 
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long’d  td  him  by  Right  of  Inheritance,  and  noo. 
therefore  with  the  Afliftance  of  fome  of  the 
great  Norman  Lords  fettled  here,  gave  Rufus 
fome  Difturbance  for  two  or  three  Years. 

But  it  feems  the  Englifh  (who  had  the  Confi¬ 
dence  in  thofe  Days  to  value  themfelves  upon 
their  Fidelity  to  their  Princes)  thought  Ru¬ 
fus’s  the  better  Title,  and  therefore  firmly 
adher’d  to  him,  and  defended  him  fo  well, 
that  Robert  found  it  advifable  td  come  to  an 
Agreement  with  his  Brother,  by  which  the 
Kingdom  was  entirely  yielded  up  to  Rufus. 

We  are  told  indeed,  that  Rufus  violating  the 
Articles  of  this  Treaty,  the  two  Brothers 
were  foon  after  engag’d  in  a  frefh  War  ;  but 
thofe  Differences  were  in  a  very  little  Time 
amicably  compos’d  by  the  Mediation  of  Phi¬ 
lip  King  of  France ,  of  which  the  French  Hi- 
ftorians  have  given  an  ample  Account  ;  and 
we  do  not  find  that  Duke  Robert  gave  his 
Brother  any  furtherTrouble  during  his  Reign  : 

On  the  contrary,  about  five  or  fix  Years  be¬ 
fore  Rufus’ s  Death,  Robert  mortgages  his 
Dutchy  of  Normandy  to  him  for  ten  thoufand 
Marks,  and  leaves  him  in  Poffeffion  of  it 
during  his  Expedition  to  the  Holy-Land  j  and 
it  is  well  known  King  Rufus  held  it  as  long 
as  he  did  the  Kingdom  of  England :  So  that 
if  the  Conqueror’s  Authority  to  difpofe  of 
his  Crown  fhou’d  be  difputed,  his  Son  Rufus 
was  however  a  rightful  King  for  the  greater 
Part  of  his  Reign,  by  the  Confent  and  Agree¬ 
ment  of  his  Brother.  As  for  Edgar  Atheling , 
it  is  evident  upon  the  ftridteft  Enquiry,  that 
he  never  laid  claim  to  the  Crown  after  the 
Conqueror’s  Deceafe,  neither  had  he  any 
Friends  to  prompt  him  to  it  s  the  Englifh 
were  unanimous  for  Rufus ;  and  If  we  fearch 
Vo  j..  XVI.  O  o  the 
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i  i oo.  the  Records  of  thofe  Times,  we  fhall  meet 
with  manifeft  Signs  and  Indications  of  his 
entire  Submiffion  to  Rufus ,  as  to  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  Concerns.  In  the  laft  Year  of  the 
Conqueror,  it  appears  thatF^r  obtain’d  that 
Prince’s  Confent  to  go  into  Apulia  with  two 
hundred  Men,  and  we  are  allur’d  he  fet  fail 
from  England  upon  that  Expedition.  In  the 
Year  1089,  we  find  him  in  Normandy ,  and 
then  it  is  faid  he  was  one  of  Duke  Robert’s 
chief  Counfellors.  Now  it  muft  be  obferv’d^ 
that  Duke  Robert  did  at  that  Time  challenge 
the  Crown  of  England  himfelf,  and  therefore 
we  may  be  confident,  Edgar ,  who  entirely 
depended  upon  him,  and  thought  himfelf  ha^p- 
py  in  that  Prince’s  Friendfhip,  would  not 
difoblige  him  by  fetting  up  an  oppofite  Claim 
of  his  own  •,  ’tis  rather  probable,  that  Edgar 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  feen  Robert  on 
the  Throne,  for  whom  he  had  a  mod  paffion- 
ate  Concern  and  Affebfion.  But  however  that 
might  have  been,  we  are  lure  that  afterwards, 
upon  the  Reconcilation  of  the  two  Brothers, 
Edgar  alfo  made  his  Peace  with  Rufus ,  which 
we  may  be  pofitive  cou’d  not  be  effebted 
without  the  Recognition  of  his  Title,  and  a 
Tender  of  his  Service  and  Obedience  ;  for  a 
Proof  of  which,  he  undertakes  to  mediate  a 
Treaty  between  Scotland  and  Rufus ,  which 
terminated  in  a  happy  Peace  between  them. 
A  few  Years  after,  we  are  inform’d  that  Rufus 
took  care  to  Ihew  in  what  a  Degree  of  Favour 
and  Credit  Edgar  was  with  him,  by  placing 
him  at  the  Head  of  an  Army  that  he  might 
fettle  his  Nephew  on  the  Throne  of  Scotland 
Now  thefe  mutual  Kindneffes  that  pafs’d  be¬ 
tween  Edgar  and  the  two  Brothers,  are  evi¬ 
dent  Tokens  that  he  had  abandon’d  all 
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Thoughts  of  a  Crown,  and  defir’d  only  to  noo. 
enjoy  their  Friendlhip  in  the  humble  Condi- 
tion  of  a  Subject. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

The  Reign  of  H  e  n  r  y  I.  containing  thirty- 
five  Tears  and  three  Months. 

T)  R  I  N  C  E  Henry ,  firnam’d  Beauclerk  Henry  I. 

Jff  from  his  Learning,  taking  Advantage 
of  his  Brother  Robert's  Abfence,  who  was  not 
yet  return’d  from  the  Holy-Land ,  by  prpmi- 
fing  to  reftore  the  Clergy  to  their  Rights, 
and  govern  the  People  by  their  antient  Saxon 
Laws,  prevails  on  them  to  recognize  him 
for  their  Sovereign  ;  and  he  was  Crown’d  at  Crown’d. 
Weftminjler  by  Maurice  Bifhop  of  London ,  on 
Sunday  the  fifth  of  Augujl ,  within  three  Days 
after  the  Death  of  the  late  King.  He  began 
his  Reign  with  abundance  of  popular  A£ts  ; 

He  reform’d  his  Court  ^  declar’d  that  fuch 
of  his  Officers  or  Magifirates  as  were  guilty 
pf  any  Oppreffion  or  Injuftice  towards  his 
Subjects,  ffiould  be  punifh’d  with  Death  •, 
and  Adultery  with  the  Lofs  of  Eyes  and  Ca- 
ftration  ;  and  adtually  imprifon’d  Ralph  Bi¬ 
fhop  of  Durham ,  who  had  been  the  principal 
Inftrument  of  Oppreffion  in  the  late  Reign, 
which  gain’d  him  univerfal  Applaufe.  The 
Men  in  Power  in  thofe  Times,  it  feems,  were 
notorious  for  their  Extortions  and  Luft  ;  they 
were  not  content,  fays  my  Author,  to  be 
privately  wicked,  but  boafted  of  their  Ra¬ 
pine  and  Violence,  to  the  great  Mortification 
of  the  injur’d  People,  efpecially  of  the  Eng- 
lifh ,  whom  they  look’d  upon  as  Slaves,  and 
their  Perfons  at  their  Mercy  s  And  to  this 
O  0  2  Day 
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ixoo.  Day  we  find  no  People  fo  Infolerxt  as  the 
French  when  Fortune  favours  them.  But  to 
proceed,  He  reftor’d  alfo  to  the  Englijh ,  the 
Privilege  of  having  Lights  in  their  Houfes 
after  the  Ringing  of  the  Curfeu-Bell  and 
HhChar-  to  t^ie  ^n^n^te  Satisfaction  both  of  Normans 
ter  of  ar*d  EnghJh-,  he  granted  a  Charter,  v/hereby 
Liberties  he  confirm’d  the  Rights  of  the  Church,  and 
relinquifh’d  his  Claim  to  the  Temporalties 
upon  a  Vacancy.  He  declar’d  that  the  Ba¬ 
rons  might  enter  upon  the  Inheritance  of  their 
Anceftors,  on  paying  him  the  accuftom’d 
Relief ;  that  the  Nobility  might  marry  their 
Children  without  waiting  for  his  Confent, 
provided  it  was  not  to  his  Enemies ;  and  that 
Mothers  and  the  neareft  Relations  might  be 
Guardians  to  Minors.  He  ordain’d  alfo, 
that  falfe  Coiners  fhould  be  punifh’d  with 
Lofs  of  Limbs,  and  that  the  Length  of  his 
Arm  (the  prefent  Yard)  fhould  be  the  Mea- 
fure  throughout  the  Kingdom.  He  forgave 
all  Debts  due  to  the  Crown,  and  all  Capital 
Offences  committed  before  his  Coronation, 
and  laftly,  he  confirm’d  the  Laws  of  the  Con- 
fejjor.  To  which  Charter,  all  the  great  Men 
about  the  Court  were  Witneffes,  and  a  Copy 
of  it  was  order’d  to  be  kept  in  fome  Monafte- 
ry  in  every  County. 

He  mar-  The  next  popular  A6t  was  his  recalling  the 
ties  Maud  exil’d  Archbifhop  Anfelm  from  Lyons ,  whom 
of  Scot -  he  invited  into  England,  promifing  to  be  di- 
land,  reded  by  his  Councils.  And  to  make  a  Friend 
of  Scotland ,  he  propos’d  to  marry  the  Prin- 
cefs  Maud  or  Matilda ,  Sifter  to  Edgar  the 
prefent  King,  and  Daughter  to  the  late 
Queen  Margaret ,  the  Sifter  of  Edgar  Athe- 
ling ,  which  he  was  fenfible  would  endear  him 
to  the  Englijh ,  this  Princefs  being  of  the  Blood 

Royal 
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Royal  of  that  Nation  ;  but  as  fiie  was  in  a  110c. 
Nunnery,  and  had  taken  the  Veil,  it  was 
doubted  whether  her  Vow  could  be  difpens’d 
with.  This  Difficulty  the  King  referr’d  to 
Archbifhop  Anfelm ,  whereupon  that  Prelate 
fummon’d  a  Council  of  Biffiops,  Abbots, 
and  other  Ecclefiafticks,  with  lbme  of  the 
Lay  Nobility,  who  upon  enquiring  intq  the 
Matter,  found  that  fhe  had  been  veil’d  againfl 
her  Inclination,  and  only  took  the  Habit  up¬ 
on  her  to  fecure  her  Chaftity  againfr  the  Nor¬ 
mans ,  (who  looking  upon  th zEngliJh  as  a  con¬ 
quer’d  People,  as  has  been  intimated  already, 
made  no  Scruple  of  debauching  the  Ladies 
of  that  Nation,  of  what  Quality  foever,  and 
were  fuffer’d  by  the  Norman  Princes  to  com¬ 
mit  thefe  Violences  with  Impunity,  till  the 
prefent  King  put  a  Stop  to  them.)  Thefe 
Suggeftions  being  prov’d  to  the  Satisfaction 
of  the  Council,  it  was  unanimoufly  deter¬ 
min’d,  that  the  Lady  was  at  liberty  to  quit 
the  CJoyfter,  and  enter  into  the  State  of  Ma¬ 
trimony  whenever  fhe  faw  fit ;  whereupon 
the  Marriage  was  folemniz’d  between  King 
Henry  and  the  Princefs  Matilda ,  foon  after 
the  Feaft  of  St.  Michael ,  in  the  firft  Year  of 
his  Reign. 

Thus  far  all  Things  went  on  fmoothly,  but  nor. 
Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  returning  from  the  The 
Holy-Land  the  following  Year,  look’d  upon  Duke  of 
his  Brother’s  affuming  the  Regal  Title  as  a  Norman- 
notorious  Ufurpation  of  his  Right,  and  im-  ^gla'mS 
mediately  prepar’d  a  Fleet  and  Army  to  af-  £rown  0f 
fert  his  Title  to  the  Crown  of  England,  in  pJ}giand. 
which  he  was  encourag’d  by  Ralph  Bifhop  of 
Durham ,  Prime  Minifter  of  the  late  King, 
who  had  found  Means  to  efcape  out  of  Pri- 
fon,  and  tranfport  himfelf  to  Normandy. 

This 
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i io i.  This  Prelate  aflur’d  Duke  Robert ,  that  the' 
L/'V'NJ  Norman  Nobility  were  far  from  being  unani- 1 
mous  for  his  Brother  ;  that  if  they  had  known 
the  Duke  was  living,  and  where  to  have  ap-  ( 
plied  to  him,  they  would  infalliably  have  _ 
proclaim’d  him  King  upon  the  Death  of  his  ’ 
Father,  and  that  it  was  only  by  fome  popular 
Grants,  and  the  Forces  his  Brother  Henry 
had  about  him,  that  he  prevented  a  general 
Defection. 

King  Henry  alarm’d  at  the  Preparations 
his  Brother  was  making  to  invade  the  King¬ 
dom,  left  no  Means  unattempted  to  fecure 
his  Pofleflion.  He  aflembled  the  Barons,  and 
oblig’d  them  to  renew  their  Oaths  of  Alle¬ 
giance  ;  he  courted  the  Clergy,  promifing 
them  his  Favour  and  Protection,  and  know¬ 
ing  the  Influence  Archbifhop  Anfehn  had  on 
the  People,  he  prevail’d  on  that  Prelate  to 
recommend  his  Interefts  to  them,  and  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  the  breaking  through  their  Oaths, 
fo  lately  and  folemnly  taken,  would  be  de- 
tefted  by  both  God  and  Man. 

Notwithftanding  which,  when  Intelligence 
was  brought  that  Duke  Robert  was  actually 
embark’d  with  his  Forces,  and  fleering  for  the 
Coafl  of  England ,  many  of  the  Nobility  be¬ 
gan  to  fhew  themfelves  well  affeCted  to  the 
Duke,  and  part  of  the  Englijh  Fleet  actually 
went  over  to  him,  whereupon  he  landed  his 
Troops  without  Oppofition  at  Portfmouth . 
This  fortunate  Beginning  a  little  too  much 
elated  the  Duke  *  he  began  to  look  upon 
himfelf  as  already  in  Pofleflion  of  the  Throne, 
and  to  threaten  thofe  who  had  adher’d  to  his 
Brother,  the  Ufurper ,  as  he  Fil’d  him,  which 
is  fuppos’d  to  have  been  one  Occafion  of  the 
Barons  altering  their  Minds  again,  and  de- 
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laring  for  Henry  \  but  that  which  feems  to  IIOi. 
iave  been  the  principal  Occafion  of  the  Duke’s  t/VXJ 
11  Succefs,  was  his  depending  fo  much  on  the 
'Vffections  of  the  People,  that  he  had  not 
irought  with  him  a  Force  fufficient  to  pro- 
'e£t  his  Friends,  as  appear’d  on  his  difem- 
jarking  his  Troops  ;  for  whatever  Inclinati¬ 
ons  the  People  may  have  on  fuch  Occafions, 
hey  are  generally  induc’d  to  fide  with  the 
itrongeft. 

Things  being  in  this  Situation,  Henry ,  not  Treaty 
veil  affur’d  of  the  Affedion  of  the  Barons,  between 
ar  even  of  his  own  Forces,  tho’  far  more  nu-  the  King 
jnerous  than  his  Rival’s  and  the  Duke  ob-  andDuke 
ferving  on  the  other  Hand,  that  the  Nobili¬ 
ty  made  no  hafte  to  join  him  as  he  expeded, 
both  of  them  thought  fit  to  put  an  end  to 
the  Difpute  by  a  Treaty,  rather  than  hazard 
a  Battle,  and  Commiflioners  being  appoint¬ 
ed  to  negociate  the  Matter,  it  was  at  length 
agreed.  That  in  confiderution  Prince  Henry 
was  in  Poffeffion  of  the  Throne,  he  fhould 
remain  King  of  England  during  his  Life, 
paying  Duke  Robert  the  Annual  Sum  of  three 
thoufand  Marks,  as  an  Acknowledgment  of 
his  Right  •,  that  King  Henry  fhould  refign  in¬ 
to  his  Hands  all  the  Places  he  held  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  that  the  Survivor  fhould  inherit 
both  the  Kingdom  of  England  and  Dutchy 
of  Normandy  that  their  Adherents  on  both 
Sides  fhould  be  indemnified,  and  have  their 
Eftates  and  Pofieflions  reftor’d  them  :  For 
the  Confirmation  whereof,  twelve  Noblemen 
of  each  Party  took  their  fqrlemn  Oaths,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cuftom.  After  which,  fuch  was 
the  Confidence  between  thefe  two  Princes, 
that  Duke  Robert  remain’d  fome  Months  in 
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the  Court  of  England ,  being  magnificiently 
entertain’d  and  carefs’d  by  his  Brother. 

Notwithftanding  the  promis’d  Indemnity, 
King  Henry  no  fooner  found  himfelf  efta- 
blifh’d  on  the  Throne,  but  he  took  all  Op¬ 
portunities  of  fhewing  his  Refentment  againft 
thofe  who  had  appear’d  in  the  Intereft  of  his 
Brother,  among  whom  were  Robert  de  Bel- 
lefme  Earl  of  Shrewjbury ,  Son  to  Roger  Mont¬ 
gomery.  This  Gentleman  finding  himfelf  dif- 
countenanc’d,  and  apprehending  his  Deftruc- 
tion  aim’d  at,  or  according  to  other  Writers, 
being  of  a  haughty  imperious  Temper,  and 
not  brooking  any  Superior  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  efpecially  a  Prince  whom  he  look’d 
upon  as  his  avow’d  Enemy,  reviv’d  Duke 
Robert’ s  Title  to  the  Crown  of  England  again, 
and  prevail’d  with  the  Weljh  to  join  with  him 
in  afierting  it  againft  the  Prince  upon  the 
Throne  :  But  King  Henry  immediately  af- 
fembling  a  great  Army,  and  marching  to 
the  Frontiers  of  Wales ,  the  Weljh  upon  his 
Approach  abandon’d  the  Earl  of  Shrewjbury , 
and  the  King  having  reduc’d  the  Caltles  of 
Shrewjbury ,  Bridgnorth,  Arundel,  and  the  reft 
of  the  Fortreffes  in  his  Pofleflion,  the  Earl 
with  his  two  Brothers,  Roger  and  Arnulph , 
were  oblig’d  to  quit  the  Kingdom  and  retire 
into  Normandy,  and  carrying  over  a  vaft 
Treafure  thither  with  them,  they  levy’d  For¬ 
ces  in  that  Dutchy,  plunder’d  and  feiz’d  the 
Eftates  of  the  Englijh  in  Normandy ,  by  way 
of  Retaliation  for  their  Eftates  in  England , 
which  King  Henry  had  confiscated,  and  as 
the  Proprietors  oppos’d  Force  with  Force, 
and  each  Party  call’d  in  their  Friends  to  their 
AiTiftance,  Normandy  foon  became  a  Scene 
of  Blood  and  Confufion  ;  nor  does  it  feem  to 

have 
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have  been  in  the  Power  of  the  Duke  to  re-  II0*» 
medy  thefe  Diforders. 

In  the  mean  Time,  Archbifhop  Anfelm ,  Archbi- 
who  had  been  fo  inftrumental  in  eftablifhing  /hop  An* 
the  King  upon  the  Throne,  prefuming  pofTi -felm  pro- 
bly  that  this  Prince  would  oppofe  no  Mea-  th« 
fures  he  fhould  take  in  the  Regulation  of  Eq- 
clefiaftical  Affairs,  conven’d  a  Synod  at  JVefl- 
minfter ,  wherein  he  procur’d  the  Marriages 
bf  the  Clergy  to  be  condemn’d,  and  a&ually 
excommunicated  all  married  Priefts,  not- 
withftanding  one  half  of  them  were  either 
married  or  the  Sons  of  married  Clergymen  i 
which  fome  Hiftorians  fuggeft,  occafion’d 
their  falling  into  more  detefted  Vices  than 
Ample  Fornication. 

The  Archbifhop  next  proceeded  to  con* 
demn  all  Royal  Inveftitures,  which  were 
ufually  perform’d  by  the  Prelates  receiving  a 
Paftoral  Staff  and  a  Ring  from  the  King,  an 
antient  Rite,  fhewing  that  the  Donation  was 
from  the  Sovereign. 

He  alfo  refus’d  to  Comfecrate  any  Bifhop  1103, 
advanc’d  by  the  King,  and  perfifting  in  this 
Conduct,  he  entirely  loft  the  King’s  Favour, 
who  determin’d  not  to  part  with  a  Preroga¬ 
tive  his  Predeceffors  had  always  exercifed. 
Whereupon  the  Archbifhop  appeal’d  to  the 
Pope,  and  took  a  Journey  to  Rome ,  in  order 
to  get  thefe  Innovations  eftablifh’d.  The 
King  alfo  fent  his  Ambaffadors  to  Rome,  to 
defend  his  Rights  in  the  Confiftory,  and  the 
Conteft  ran  fo  high,  that  the  King  confifca- 
ted  Anfelm1  s  Revenues  for  a  Time  *,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  was  threatned  with  an  Ex- 
communication  by  the  Pope  :  But  Matters 
were  accommodated  after  a  Difpute  that  lafl> 
ed  three  Years :  The  King  was  contented  to 
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yield  up  the  Right  of  the  Inveftiture,  and 
the  Pope  allow’d  that  the  Bifhops  fhould  do 
him  Homage  for  their  Baronies,  which  had 
been  fome  Time  refus’d. 

The  Duke  of  Normandy  coming  into  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  Year  1104,  to  follicit  the  Arrears 
of  the  Annual  Sum  agreed  to  be  paid  him  by 
his  Brother  Henry ,  was  fo  carefs’d  by  the 
King,  that  he  did  not  only  relinquifh  the  Ar¬ 
rears  but  his  Claim  to  that  Annuity  for  the 
future.  .  But  finding  himfelf  diftrefs’d  for 
Money  at  his  return  home,  he  gave  out  that 
the  King  had  impos’d  upon  him  and  trick’d 
him  out  of  it :  He  alfo  gave  Protection  and 
Countenance  to  all  the  difaffedted  Englijh 
Lords  who  reforted  to  his  Court.  In  the 
mean  Time  he  is  reprefented  to  be  fo  profufe 
in  his  Expences,  and  fo  bad  an  GEconomift, 
that  he  had  mortgag’d  every  Place  in  his  Do¬ 
minions,  except  his  capital  City  of  Rouen , 
which  the  Burghers  would  not  confent  he 
fhould  alienate.  In  thefe  wretched  Circum- 
ftances  he  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  give  the 
higheft  Provocations  to  his  Brother  King  Hen¬ 
ry ,  (who  only  wanted  a  Pretence  to  invade 
Normandy ,  and  bring  it  under  the  Dominion 
of  the  Crown  of  England )  for  the  Duke  did 
not  only  carefs  Robert  de  Bellefme  Earl  of 
Shrewjbury ,  one  of  the  moft  inveterate  Ene¬ 
mies  the  King  of  England  had  •,  but  JVitUam 
Duke  of  Cornwal  and  Earl  of  Mortagne , 
half  Brother  to  the  Conqueror,  who  about 
this  Time  retir’d  from  the  Court  of  England 
in  difguff,  becaufe  the  Earldom  of  Kent  was 
conferr’d  on  another,  which  he  claim’d  as 
Heir  to  his  Uncle  Odo.  This  Duke  having 
join’d  the  Earl  of  Shrewjbury ,  harrafs’d  and 
plunder’d  all  Places  in  Normandy ,  that  be¬ 
long’d 
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long’d  to  the  King  of  England  or  his  Subjects, 
which  occafion’d  a  kind  of  Civil  War  in  that 
Dutchy.  The  Norman  Nobility  hereupon 
applied  themfelves  to  the  King  of  England 
ifor  Protection,  finding  their  proper  Sovereign 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  relieve  them. 
Henry  hereupon,  ’tis  faid,  reprehended  Duke 
Robert  for  his  Supinefs  in  neglecting  the  De¬ 
fence  of  his  People,  and  encouraging  Rebels 
and  Tray  tors  to  his  Government.  But  little 
Notice  being  taken  of  his  Advice,  the  King 
levy’d  a  powerful  Army,  with  which  he  made 
a  Defcent  upon  Normandy ,  and  carrying  over 
large  Sums  of  Money  with  him,  he  corrupt¬ 
ed  the  Nobility  and  Governors  of  Places  to 
that  Degree,  that  great  part  of  the  Dutchy 
revolted  to  him  the  firft  Campaign  ;  after 
which  he  return’d  to  England  for  frefh  Sup¬ 
plies  of  Men  and  Money,  in  order  to  finifh 
his  Conquefts. 

The  Duke’s  Affairs  being  in  a  defperate 
Condition,  he  took  Advantage  of  the  Cefia- 
tion  of  Hoftilities  during  the  Winter,  and 
went  over  into  England  in  hopes  of  bringing 
his  Brother  to  fome  Accommodation  ;  but  he 
being  bent  on  uniting  Normandy  to  his  Domi¬ 
nions,  was  deaf  to  all  Offers  and  Expedients 
that  came  fhort  of  this  •,  whereupon  the  Duke 
return’d  Home  in  order  to  raife  Forces  againft 
the  Spring,  and  form  fuch  Alliances  as  might 
enable  him  to  bring  the  Enemy  to  Terms. 

King  Henry ,  ’tis  faid,  apprehenfive  that 
the  Englijh  might  be  mov’d  at  the  Misfor¬ 
tunes  of  the  Duke,  and  charge  him  with  In- 
juftice,  in  endeavouring  to  deprive  his  eldeft 
Brother  of  his  Territories  on  the  other  fide  the 
Water,  when  he  had  already  feiz’d  his  EngliJJa 
Dominions,  thought  fit  to  affemble  the  Grand 
P  p  2  Council 
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no 6.  Council  of  Peers,  (which  fome  affedt  to  call 
l/W?  a  Parliament,  insinuating  that  this  Aflembly 
was  conftituted  in  like  manner  as  our  Parlia¬ 
ments  are  at  this  Day)  to  whom  he  made  a 
Speech,  refledting  on  the  Impiety  of  his  Bro¬ 
ther  in  refufing  the  Kingdom  of  Jerufalem s 
on  which  Account  he  obferv’d  God  had  juflly 
forfaken  him :  He  reprefented  alfo  the  Mi- 
feries  the  Normans  fuffer’d  under  his  fupine 
Adminiftration,  and  faid  he  thought  it  in¬ 
cumbent  on  him  to  endeavour  the  Deliverance 
of  a  People  to  whom  he  was  fo  nearly  related, 
and  who  had  apply’d  to  him  for  Protedtion  : 
He  appeal’d  to  the  Lords  as  Witneffes  of  his 
own  peaceable  Difpofition,  in  fuffering  fo  long 
his  Brother’s  Menaces  without  making  any 
other  Return  than  gentle  and  friendly  Admo¬ 
nitions  :  He  put  them  in  Mind  of  the  Duke’s 
profufe  extravagant  Temper,  and  of  his  Ar¬ 
rogance  in  treating  the  Englijh  on  all  Occa- 
fions  with  Contempt,  whereas  he  affur’d  them 
the  Laws  fhould  ever  be  the  Rule  of  his  own 
Actions,  of  which  he  obferv’d  they  had  un¬ 
deniable  Security  by  the  Charter  he  had  grant¬ 
ed  them,  concluding  that  as  he  was  affur’d  of 
the  Hearts  and  Affedtions  of  his  Subjedts,  he 
fhould  flight  all  the  Efforts  of  his  Brother  and 
his  Adherents. 

Which  Harangue  had  fuch  an  Effect  on 
the  Peers,  that  they  declar’d  they  would  live 
and  die  in  his  Defence. 

Not  long  after  the  King  embark’d  with  a 
powerful  Army  for  Normandy ,  being  attended 
thither  by  the  principal  Nobility  of  the  King¬ 
dom.  His  firft  Attempt  was  on  the  Town  of 
Tinchebray ,  which  he  block’d  up,  eredting  a 
Fortrefs  near  it  that  very  much  annoy’d  the 
Place :  The  Duke  of  Cormval  however, 

found 
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Found  Means  to  throw  Relief  into  the  Town  •,  1  106. 

but  the  King  laying  dole  Siege  to  it,  and  l/'V'Vl 
aeing  upon  the  Point  of  making  himfelfMa- 
[ter  of  it,  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  and  Corn- 

join’d  their  Forces  and  offer’d  him  Battle,  Battle  of 
which  the  King  accepted.  His  Army  was  'Z'lncbe- 
more  numerous  than  the  Enemy  in  Horfe  ;  bray* 
but  the  Norman  Infantry  exceeded  that  of  the 
Englijh.  The  Battle,  ’tis  faid,  was  fought 
with  fome  Obftinacy  at  firft  ;  but  the  Duke’s 
Horfe  abandoning  the  Foot  a  total  Rout  en- 
fu’d  :  F our  hundred  Norman  Horle,  and  ten 
thoufand  Foot,  were  kill’d  upon  the  Spot, 
with  very  little  Lofs  on  the  fide  of  the  Englijh  *? 
and  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  and  Cornwall 
with  Edgar  Atheling  and  feveral  other  Noble¬ 
men,  were  made  Prifoners.  This  Victory  was 
gain’d  the  Day  before  the  Feaft  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael ,  Anno  1106,  about  forty  Years  after  the 
Battle  of  Hajlings ,  which  advanc’d  the  Con¬ 
queror  to  the  Throne  of  England.  Prince 
Edgar  Atheling  was  fet  at  Liberty  foon  after 
the  Battle,  and  fpent  the  Remainder  of  his 
Days  in  Peace  in  England, ,  where  he  died  in  a 
good  old  Age,  after  having  experienc’d  a 
great  Variety  of  Fortune  •,  but  as  for  the 
Duke  of  Normandy ,  he  was  detain’d  Prifoner 
in  Cardiff-Caftle  in  Wales  till  his  Death,  which 
happen’d  about  twenty-fix  Years  after  this 
Battle  ",  and  fome  relate,  that  his  Eyes  were 
hurnt  out  on  his  attempting  to  make  his  E- 
fcape:  Others  of  good  Credit  affirm,  he  was 
a  Prifoner  at  large,  took  the  Diverfion  of  Nor- 
Hunting  when  he  pleas’d,  and  had  a  Table  mand y 
and  Attendance  allow’d  him  fuitable  to  his  con' 
Quality :  But  however  that  be,  Normandy 
after  this  Battle  became  a  fh'ovince  to  Eng-  j)uke 
land,  an#  indeed  the  Normans  in  general  made 
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reap’d  very  little  Advantage  from  their  Con-  l 
quell  of  South  Britain  :  Some  of  the  chief  Of-  ] 
fleers  and  principal  Adventurers  that  attended  ' 
William  the  firft  hither,  ’tis  true,  had  great  i 
Eflates  and  Honours  conferr’d  on  them  •,  but  1 
England  being  made  the  Seat  of  the  Govern-  ; 
ment,  Normandy  foon  became  dependant  on 
it,  as  is  ever  the  Cafe  where  a  fmaller  Princi¬ 
pality  becomes  united  to  a  greater,  whether 
by  Force  or  Compact :  And  had  England 
ever  fucceeded  in  her  romantick  Projedt  of 
making  a  Conquell  of  France ,  fhe  would  pro¬ 
bably,  after  exhaufling  a  great  deal  of  her 
bell  Blood  and  Treafure  in  the  Enterprize, 
have  become  a  miferable  Dependant  on  France , 
where  the  Sovereign  of  both  Kingdoms  would 
infallibly  have  refided. 

The  King  enjoying  his  Dominions  in  Peace 
without  a  Rival,  apply’d  himfelf  again  to  the 
reftraining  the  Inlolence  and  Rapines  of  his 
Officers  and  Minillers,  which  were  fuch,  ’tis 
Did,  that  the  Englijh  ufually  fled  from  their 
Habitations  when  the  Court  mov’d  towards 
them  :  He  caus’d  all  Offenders  therefore  to  be 
feverely  puniffi’d,  who  tranfgrefs’d  the  Orders 
he  iffu’d  in  the  beginning  of  his  Reign  againfl 
thofe  who  were  guilty  of  any  Violence  and 
Oppreffion  :  He  made  the  Nobility  alfo  fen- 
lible  of  his  Authority,  giving  them  to  under- 
Rand,  that  the  Privileges  he  had  granted  them 
by  his  Charter  were  not  irrevocable,  by  the 
Breaches  he  frequently  made  in  it. 

Archbiffiop  Anfelm  at  the  fame  time  was 
permitted  to  harrafs  the  Clergy,  and  inflidt 
what  Puniffiments  he  pleas’d  upon  them,  on 
Account  of  their  retaining  their.  Wives,  which 
was  efleem’d  no  lefs  criminal  thap  Fornica¬ 
tion. 
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Lewis  the  Grofs ,  who  fucceeded  Philip  in  the  1108. 
Kingdom  of  France ,  jealous  of  the  growing  'VV^O 
Power  of  Henry ,  efpous’d  the  Intereft  0f  William 
William  the  Son  of  Duke  Robert,  whom  the 
Norman  Nobility  were  very  fond  of,  and  j^0yert 
would  gladly  have  feen  him  their  Sovereign  :  fet  Up  by 
whereupon  the  King  immediately  embark’d  the 
for  Normandy ,  and  found  Means  to  make  the  French 
young  Prince  his  Prifoner,  but  he  efcap’d  againft 
out  of  his  Hands  by  the  Contrivance  of  his  King 
Governor  Elias,  and  apply’d  himfelf  to  the  Henry. 
French  King  and  feveral  other  Powers  for 
their  Afliftance  to  recover  his  Rights  ;  but 
his  Uncle  Henry  had  render’d  himfelf  fo  for¬ 
midable  to  all  the  Princes  of  Europe,  that 
none  of  them  had  the  Courage  to  declare  pub- 
lickly  for  Prince  William  •,  tho’  many  of  them 
wifh’d  him  Succefs,  and  contributed  to  his 
Subfiffance  underhand,  as  did  feveral  of  the 
Norman  Nobility. 

King  Henry  returning  from  Normandy,  Am-  1 1°9* 
bafiadors  attended  him  from  the  Emperor  Maud 
Henry  the  Vth.  to  propofe  a  Marriage  be-  , 
tween  their  Mafter  and  the  King’s  Daughter  ln^.f 
Matilda ,  which  being  agreed  to,  the  Nup-  ter  J^ar_ 
tials  were  celebrated  by  Proxy.  The  Prin-  rje(j  to 
cefs  being  very  young,  fhe  was  not  lent  to  the  £m- 
Germany  till  the  following  Year,  when  a  Tax  peror. 
of  three  Shillings  was  laid  on  every  Hide  of 
Land  for  the  Payment  of  her  Portion,  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Brady,  rais’d  as  much  Mo¬ 
ney  as  is  equivalent  to  824,850  /.  of  our  pre- 
fent  Money. 

About  this  time  died  Archbifhop  Anfelm, 
who  for  his  Zeal  and  Sufferings,  in  behalf  of 
the  Holy  See  and  the  Church,  was  canoniz’d 
for  a  Saint  :  And  here  King  Henry  gave  a 
frelh  Inftance  of  the  little  Regard  he  had  to 
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his  Promifes  in  the  beginning  of  his  'Reign* 
by  feizing  on  the  Temporalties  of  that  Arch- 
bifhoprick,  and  keeping  them  five  Years  in  , 
his  Hands. 

The  Univerfity  of  Cambridge  having  been 
ruin’d  by  the  Danes ,  Learning  began  to  re-, 
vive  there  about  this  time,  Joffred  Abbot  of 
Croyfand  fending  over  Gijlebert ,  one  of  the 
Monks  of  that  Abby,  and  Profefibr  of  Divi¬ 
nity,  thither  with  three  other  Monks  to 
teach  the  Sciences  there,  which  they  did  for 
fome  time  in  a  Barn,  and  met  with  very  great 
Succefs,  Scholars  daily  reforting  to  them  from 
all  Parts.  The  fame  Year  part  of  Flanders 
being  laid  under  Water  by  an  Inundation  of 
the  Sea,  great  Numbers  of  Flemmings  came 
over  to  England ,  and  were  fent  firfl  into  the 
Northern  Counties,  but  were  afterwards  re¬ 
mov’d  to  the  Englijh  Conquefts  in  Walesa 
where  they  did  good  Service  in  defending  the 
Country  againft  thofe  who  had  not  fubmitted 
to  the  Englijh  Dominion,  and  their  Pofterity 
remain  in  P embrokejhire  at  this  Day,  being  a 
different  People  from  the  Britons  or  Weljh, 
both  in  their  Language  and  Manners. 

The  King  was  oblig’d  to  go  over  into  Nor¬ 
mandy  the  following  Year  to  flop  the  Progrefs 
of  Fidk  Earl  of  Anjou ,  who  attack’d  the 
Frontiers  of  the  Dutchy,  and  made  himfelf 
Mafter  of  Conjlance  by  the  Afiiftance  of  Elias 
Earl  of  Maine  :  The  King  had  the  good  For¬ 
tune  to  take  the  Earl  of  Maine  Prilbner,  and 
caus’d  him  to  be  put  to  Death  to  flrike  a 
Terror  into  the  reft  of  the  Norman  Lords, 
whom  he  apprehended  ready  to  revolt  and 
elpoufe  the  Caufe  of  his  Nephew  William  \ 
but  Godfrey  Earl  of  Gaunt ,  having  married 
the  Daughter  of  Elias t  kept  the  Poifeflion  of 
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Conftance  againft  all  the  Forces  the  King  could 
aring  againft  him.  The  War  continu’d  be- 
:ween  the  Englijh  and  the  Earl  of  Anjou,  who 
vas  fupported  underhand  by  the  French  King, 
:ill  the  Year  1 1 13  ;  but  a  Marriage  being  at 
ength  agreed  on  between  Prince  William , 
Son  to  the  King  of  England,  and  the  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Earl  of  Anjou ,  all  Differences  were 
thereupon  accommodated  between  them  ;  and 
the  King  was  fo  fortunate  alfo  to  get  his  old 
Enemy  Robert  de  Bellejme  deliver’d  into  his 
Hands,  whom  he  brought  over  into  England , 
md  kept  clofe  Prifoner  in  Warham  Caftle  du¬ 
ring  his  Life,  whereupon  the  Norman  Terri¬ 
tories  continu’d  in  Peace  for  five  Years  after. 
But  the  Weljh  ftill  gave  him  fome  Uneafinefs, 
making  continual  Incurfions  into  the  Englijh 
Borders,  and  ravaging  the  Country,  which  fo 
orovok’d  the  King,  that  *tis  faid,  he  vow’d 
to  extirpate  all  the  Inhabitants  of  North 
Wales ,  and  having  affembled  a  powerful  Ar¬ 
my  he  divided  it  into  three  Bodies,  and  enter¬ 
ing  Wales  deftroy’d  the  Country  with  Fire 
md  Sword,  obliging  them  at  length  to  fub- 
mit  to  fuch  Terms  as  he  thought  fit  to  impofe 
jpon  them,  after  which  he  return’d  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  Triumph,  where  he  receiv’d  the  a- 
greeable  News  of  the  Marriage  being  con¬ 
summated  between  the  Emperor  and  his 
Daughter  Maud ,  and  her  being  crown’d  Em- 
prefs  at  Mentz ,  this  Princefs  being  then  four¬ 
teen  Years  of  Age. 

The  King,  in  order  to  fecure  the  Succeflion 
of  his  Dominions  to  his  Son  William ,  went 
over  into  Normandy,  where  he  made  the  States 
of  thatDutchy  fwear  Fealty  to  him  (being  then 
about  twelve  Years  of  Age)  as  his  lawful  Suc- 
ceflfor.  He  afterwards  fummoned  the  No- 
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bility,  Clergy,  and  Freemen  of  England  to. 
Salijbnry ,  and  oblig’d  them  to  take  an  Oath, 
that  if  Prince  William  fhould  furvive  his  Fa-; 
ther,  they  would  affift:  him  in  taking  PofTeF  : 
fion  of  the  Throne,  and  obey  him  as  King  of 
England.  Thefe  Precautions  poffibly  were 
taken  on  Advice  that  the  French  King  again 
efpoufed  the  Intereft  of  William  the  Son  of 
Duke  Robert ■,  and  to  fhew  his  Refentment  at 
the  underhand  Practices  of  Lewis ,  he  affifted 
Theobald  Earl  of  Blois,  then  at  War  with 
France.  Lewis  on  the  other  hand  entering 
into  an  Alliance  with  Baldwin  Earl  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  Fulk  Earl  of  Anjou ,  entred  Nor¬ 
mandy  with  an  Army,  declaring  he  would 
difpoflefs  Henry  of  that  Dutchy  ;  but  the  King 
of  England  foon  after  landing  in  Normandy 
with  a  Body  of  Troops,  and  joining  his  Forces 
with  thofe  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  and  the 
Earl  of  Blois,  the  French  King  and  his  Con¬ 
federates  retir’d  without  giving  the  Englijh  an 
Opportunity  of  engaging  them.  Henry  upon 
his  Return  to  England  had  the  Misfortune  to 
bury  his  Queen,  The  following  Year  King 
Lewis  and  his  Allies  enter’d  Normandy  again, 
wafting  the  Country  in  a  terrible  manner, 
which  Henry  did  not  feem  very  forward  to 
Revenge  •,  whereupon  fome  of  his  Minifters 
reprefenting  that  his  Reputation  would  fuffer 
if  he  negledted  any  longer  to  defend  his  Sub- 
iects  from  the  Infults  of  the  French,  he  an¬ 
swer’d,  that  he  had  learnt  of  his  Father  to 
conquer  the  Rafhnefs  of  th tFrench  by  Patience, 
and  fhould  find  a  time  to  call  them  to  an  Ac¬ 
count  when  their  Fury  was  fpent  •,  nor  was  it 
long  before  he  affembled  his  Forces  again  and 
came  to  an  Engagement  with  them  :  The 
Battle  was  fought  obftinately  at  firft,  and 
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ivith  great  Hazard  on  King  Henry's  part,  who  1 1 18. 
happening  to  engage  perfonally  with  one 
Crifpin,  a  bold  French  Knight,  the  King’s 
cielmet  was  bruis’d  and  ftruck  into  his  Head, 

Much  occafion’d  a  large  EfFufion  of  Blood  ;  theea 
hut  the  King  was  fo  fortunate  at  length  to  French, 
inhorfe  the  Knight  and  take  him  Prifoner, 
tvhich  gave  fuch  Courage  to  fus  Troops,  ’tis 
aid,  that  Victory  foon  declar’d  for  him  : 

Many  of  the  French  Nobility  were  taken, 

:ogether  with  King  Lewis’s  Standard,  which 
:he  Vidtor  carry’d  in  Triumph  to  Rouen. 

During  this  War  a  Council  was  held  by  III9< 
:he  Pope  at  Rheims  in  France ,  where  great 
Complaints  were  mlde  againft  King  Henry 
'or  his  unjuft  Treatment  of  his  Brother  Robert 
md  his  Son,  which  his  Holinefs  having  heard 
md  confider’d,  procur’d  a  Conference  with 
he  King  of  England  at  Gifors  in  Normandy , 
therein  the  Pope  reprefented,  that  by  the 
-,aw  of  God  every  one  ought  to  enjoy  his 
lights ;  and  that  it  was  the  Defire,  both  of 
lis  Holinefs  and  the  Council,  that  he  would 
et  his  Brother  Robert  at  liberty  and  reftore 
lis  Dukedom,  to  which  the  King  anfwer’d, 
hat  he  did  not  take  Normandy  from  his  Bro- 
her,  but  only  fecur’d  his  Father’s  Inheritance 
vhich  was  given  up  to  Robbers  and  diffolute 
’eople  that  he  was  invited  into  the  Country 
>y  the  whole  Body  of  the  Clergy  to  prevent 
he  Deftrudlion  of  the  Church,  and  by  the 
Mobility  to  preferve  them  from  utter  Ruin, 
rhe  Pope  being  fatisfy’d  with  the  King’s 
^.nfwers  never  troubled  him  more  on  that 
dead,  tho’  our  Hiftorians  fuggeft  that  he 
;ain’d  more  upon  his  Holinefs  by  his  Prefents  u  ■>  q 
han  his  Arguments.  The  Pope  afterwards  jy  Peace 
negotiated  a  Peace  between  the  Kings  of  wjth 
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1120.  France  and  England ,  which  was  concluded 
the  Year  following,  the  principal  Articles 
whereof  were,  that  all  Places  taken  on  either 
fide  during  the  War  fhould  be  reftor’d,  and 
all  Prifoners  releas’d.  Upon  the  Conclufion 
of  the  Peace  the  King  return’d  to  England , 
from  whence  he  had  been  Abfent  four  Years : 
Prince  Bnnce  William,  with  Richard  his  Natural 
William  Brother,  his  Sifter  Maud ,  Countefs  of  Kent , 
with  ma-  and  many  of  the  young  Nobility  embark’d  in 
ny  of  the  another  Ship  fome  time  after  the  King,  and 
Nobility  having  heated  the  Mariners  with  Wine,  gave 
drown’d,  them  Orders,  if  poftible,  to  make  the  Coaft 
of  England  before  the  King’s  Ship,  in  at¬ 
tempting  which  they  run  upon  a  Rock  and 
fplit  the  Velfel :  Prince  William ,  however, 
was  put  into  the  long  Boat  with  fome  few 
others,  and  might  have  efcap’d  ;  but  his  Sifter 
Maud,  who  was  left  behind,  begging  him  to 
return  and  take  her  in,  he  order’d  the  Boat’s 
Crew  to  put  back,  when  fuch  Numbers  im¬ 
mediately  jump’d  in  as  funk  the  Boat,  and 
only  fome  few  of  the  private  Sailors  fav’d 
their  Lives  on  the  Main  Maft,  all  the  reft 
perifh’d  to  the  Number  of  140  Perfons,  moft 
of  them  great  Officers  of  the  Court  or  Noble¬ 
men.  Our  Hiftorians  mention  this  Accident 
as  a  Judgment  on  thefe  unfortunate  People 
for  their  Immorality  *,  tho’  they  feem  to  have 
very  little  Knowledge  of  moft  of  the  Perfons 
that  were  on  Board,  or  of  their  Morals.  An¬ 
other  Obfervation  made  on  this  Occafion  is, 
that  this  was  a  terrible  Inftance  of  Divine 
Vengeance  on  the  Conqueror’s  Family  for 
their  Ufurpations  and  Oppreffions  *,  for  here, 
"“fay  they,  we  fee  a  Family,  rais’d  by  a  vaft 
Expence  of  Blood,  expiring  in  the  third  In¬ 
heritor,  a  Judgment  that  fo  fenfibly  affefted 
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jthe  King,  as  they  relate,  that  he  never  laugh’d  1x21. 
afterwards :  But  however  that  be,  the  King 
thought  fit  in  a  very  ffiort  time  after  this  Ac-  .Ehe 
cident  to  marry  Adeliciq  the  Daughter  of  ^"nes 
Henry  Duke  of  Lorrain ,  a  beautiful  young  thePrin- 
Lady,  in  hopes  of  repairing  the  Misfortune  cefs  of 
by  future  Ifiue,  in  which  alfo  He  was  difap-  Lorrain . 
pointed,  for  Ihe  brought  him  no  Children. 

The  Weljh  were  llill  very  troublefome, 
making  their  Incurfions  into  the  Englijh  Bor¬ 
ders  as  ufual,  efpecially  on  the  fide  of  Che¬ 
shire,  where  Richard  Earl  of  that  County  be- 
ring  lately  dead,  they  expected  but  little  Re- 
fiftance.  This  oblig’d  the  King  to  march  in 
Perfon  again  into  the  Country,  where  being 
furrounded  in  a  difficult  Pafs,  he  was  in  im¬ 
minent  Danger,  for  an  Arrow  ftruck  upon 
his  Breaft-Plate :  However,  having  extri¬ 
cated  himfelf  out  of  this  Strait,  he  compell’d 
Griffin  Prince  of  North  Wales  to  give  him  a 
thoufand  Head  of  Cattle,  and  Hoftages  for 
his  peaceable  Behaviour  for  the  future.  A- 
bout  this  time  died  Ralph  Archbiffiop  of  Can¬ 
terbury ,  a  Prelate  fo  jealous  of  the  Rights  of 
the  See  that  he  would  fuffer  no  Perfon  to  fet 
the  King’s  Crown  upon  his  Head,  even  at  a 
Feftival,  but  himfelf.  The  King  having  fuf-  lll2° 
fer’d  the  See  to  remain  vacant  about  a  Year, 
fummon’d  a  Council  of  all  the  Biffiops,  Ab¬ 
bots  and  Nobility,  directing  them  to  elett  an 
Archbiffiop  for  this  See,  whereupon  William 
Corbet  a  Benediftine  Monk  was  chofen,  and 
afterwards  confecrated  by  the  Biffiop  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  five  other  Biffiops :  The  Archbiffiop 
of  York  refufing  tp  acknowledge  the  Primacy 
of  Canterbury  was  not  fuffer’d  to  affift  at  the 
Ceremony. 
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The  Normans  were  not  yet  eafy  under  the 
Government  of  the  King  of  England ,  but 
were  upon  the  point  of  revolting  and  advan¬ 
cing  William  the  Son  of  Robert  to  the  Duke¬ 
dom,  when  the  King  on  a  fudden  brought 
over  a  confiderable  Force  from  England ,  be- 
fieg’d  and  took  the  Caftle  of  Pont  Andomar , 
and  reinforc’d  the  Garrifons  of  Rouen ,  Caen 
and  other  Fortreffes,  whereby  the  Defigns  of 
the  DifafFedted  were  frufiirated.  Robert  Earl 
of  Mellent ,  and  Hugh  Earl  of  Montfort ,  with 
their  Adherents,  afterwards  entering  Norman¬ 
dy  and  deftroying  the  Country  with  Fire  and 
Sword,  were  drawn  into  an  Ambufeade  by 
William  Earl  of  Eankerville ,  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  g.nd  Lieutenant  of  that  Province,  and 
both  of  them  made  Prifoners,  whereby  an 
End  was  put  to  that  War. 

England  is  faid  to  have  fuffer’d  very  much 
at  this  time  by  heavy  Taxes  and  Famine  : 
The  Roads  alfo  were  much  infefted  by  Rob¬ 
bers,  and  Coiners  abounded,  whereby  the 
Money  was  extremely  adulterated  ;  but  the 
Chief  Juftice  ordering  forty-four  Robbers  to 
be  hang’d  up  at  one  time,  and  many  more  of 
them  to  be  punifh’d  with  the  Lois  of  their 
Limbs  1  this  rendred  travelling  fafer  than  it 
had  been  :  He  alfo  condemn’d  leveral  to  lofe 
their  Eyes  and  Genitals  for  debafing  the  Coins 
which  kind  of  Punifhment  it  is  obferv’d  was 
more  dreaded  than  Death  it  felf. 

The  following  Year  John  de  Crema ,  Car¬ 
dinal  Legate,  arriv’d  in  England ,  in  order  to 
put  a  Stop  to  that  crying  Sin  of  Marriage  in 
the  Clergy,  which  he  inveigh’d  bitterly  a- 
gainft  in  a  Synod  held  at  London ,  obferving 
how  indecent  it  was  for  a  Priejl  to  rife  from  a 
Bed  of  Lujl  and  touch  the  Sacrament  of  the  Bo - 
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iy  of  Chrift :  But  this  Holy  Hypocrite,  to  his  1125. 
great  Mortification,  had  the  Misfortune  the  L/'V'NJ 
very  Night  following  to  be  taken  in  Bed  with 
a  Lady  of  Pleafure,  which  occafion’d  the 
Canons  of  this  Synod  for  the  CaelLbacy  of  the 
Clergy  to  be  very  little  regarded.  The  fend¬ 
ing  a  Legate  to  England  at  this  time  was 
look’d  upon  as  an  Innovation  andanlncroach- 
ment  on  the  Liberties  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  had  never  been  under  a  Legan- 
tine  Power  till  now.  Some  few  Years  after 
the  King  was  brought  into  Meafures  for  in¬ 
forcing  the  Canons  which  requir’d  the  Caeli- 
bacy  of  the  Clergy,  on  Condition  he  might 
have  the  Execution  of  thofe  Laws  in  his  own 
Power,  whereby  he  rais’d  confiderable  Sums 
of  Money,  for  he  would  Licenfe  any  Prieft 
to  retain  his  Wife  who  would  pay  for  the  In¬ 
dulgence. 

The  Emprefs  Maud  being  now  a  Widow  1127. 
was  perfuaded  by  the  King  her  Father  tore-  TheNa- 
turn  to  England ,  where  he  caus’d  David  King  *lon 
of  Scotland,  and  all  the  Spiritual  and  Tern- 
poral  Nobility,  to  take  an  Oath  to  acknow-  *  ^  m‘ 
ledge  her  for  their  Sovereign  after  his  Deceafe.  jtfaud. 
The  firft  of  the  Lay  Nobility  who  took  this 
Oath,  ’tis  obferv’d,  was  Stephen  Earl  of  Bo- 
logn ,  and  Mortaign  the  King’s  Nephew  by  his 
Sifter  Adela,  who  afterwards  ufurp’d  the 
Throne.  The  King  alfo  to  ftrengthen  his 
Daughter’s  Intereft  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Water  married  her  to  J eoffrey  Plantagenet  Earl 
of  Anjou,  the  Son  of  Fulk  Earl  of  Anjou ,  who 
had  accepted  the  Crown  of  Jerufalem.  The 
Emprefs  herfelf,  *tis  faid,  did  not  entirely 
approve  of  this  Match,  and  the  Englijh  No¬ 
bility  were  difgufted  on  their  not  being  con- 
fulted  in  the  Matter,  which  fome  of  them  af¬ 
terwards 
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terwards  made  a  Pretence  for  breaking  the 
Oath  they  had  taken  to  the  Emprefs.  All 
thefe  Precautions  were  taken  by  the  King  to 
fecure  the  Succeflion  of  his  Daughter  the  Em¬ 
prefs  againd  the  Pretenfions  of  William  Clito , 
the  Son  of  his  elded  Brother  Robert ,  whom 
the  French  King  having  created  Earl  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  thereby  rendred  him  very  formida¬ 
ble  to  King  Henry. 

The  King  of  England,  by  way  of  Retali¬ 
ation  for  the  Injury  he  conceiv’d  was  done 
him  by  the  French  King  in  fupporting  the  In- 
tered  of  his  Nephew  William,  invaded  France 
and  oblig’d  Lewis  to  withdraw  the  Troops  he 
had  fent  to  the  Aflidance  of  the  Prince :  He 
incited  an  Infurredtion  alfo  againd  his  Ne¬ 
phew  in  Flanders ,  encouraging  Theodorick 
Landgrave  of  Aljatia  to  difpute  the  Title  of 
that  Earldom  with  him,  whereupon  Aloft  and 
feveral  other  Towns  revolted  from  Prince 
Williatn .  The  Prince  having  laid  Siege  to 
Aloft,  and  defeated  the  Army  which  the  Land¬ 
grave  brought  to  the  Relief  of  it,  the  Cadle 
was  upon  the  Point  of  furrendring,  when  he 
was  unfortunately  wounded  in  the  Wrid  by  a 
Launce,  of  which  he  died  within  five  Days. 
This  Prince,  it  is  faid,  wanted  neither  good 
Senfe  nor  Courage,  but  was  fo  Covetous  that 
he  obtain’d  the  Name  of  Mifer  in  the  Flemijh 
Hidories,  and  to  this  Vice  the  Infurredtions 
in  his  Earldom  of  Flanders  are  chiefly  a- 
fcrib’d.  King  Henry  by  his  Death  was  freed 
from  a  formidable  Rival,  and  probably  was 
now  very  eafy  in  refpedt  to  his  Daughter’s 
Succeflion,  never  dreaming  that  a  more  re¬ 
mote  Branch  of  his  Family  fhould  arife  and 
difpute  the  Kingdom  with  her  ;  but  as  he 
himfelf  had  ufurp’d  the  Throne  to  the  Preju¬ 
dice 
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dice  of  his  eldeft  Brother,  fo  we  find  his 
Daughter  and  Heir  afterwards  excluded  by  a 
Kinfman  then  unfufpe&ed  of  having  any  fuch 
View,  notwithftanding  all  the  Precautions  her 
Father  had  taken  to  fecure  the  Crown  to  her. 

The  King  receiv’d  no  farther  trouble  from 
his  tranfmarine  Dominions  during  the  refidue 
of  his  Reign,  but  made  another  Voyage  to 
Normandy,  however,  in  otder  to  give  Pope 
Innocent  a  Meeting  at  Chartres ,  where  that 
Prelate  had  the  Addrefs  to  prevail  on  the  King 
to  acknowledge  him  for  Pope,  notwithftand¬ 
ing  his  Rival  Anacletus  had  pofifefs’d  himfelf 
of  Rome.  The  King  returning  to  England 
brought  with  him  his  Daughter  the  Emprefs, 
caus’d  the  Engltjh  Clergy  and  Nobility  to  re¬ 
new  their  Oaths  to  the  Succefiion  of  that 
Princefs,  foon  after  which  fhe  return’d  to  An¬ 
jou  at  the  defire  of  that  Earl. 

The  Year  1132  was  remarkable  for  a  ter¬ 
rible  Fire,  which  burnt  almoft  the  whole  City 
of  London  down  to  the  Ground.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Year  the  Emprefs  was  brought  to  Bed  of 
a  Son,  baptiz’d  by  the  Name  of  Henry ,  af¬ 
terwards  King  of  England ,  whereupon  the 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  Lords  were  again 
fworn  to  the  Succefiion,  in  which  Oath  the 
Infant  Prince  was  included.  The  latter  End 
of  the  fame  Year  the  King  made  another 
Voyage  to  Normandy ,  but  upon  what  Ac¬ 
count  does  not  appear,  unlefs  it  were  to  re- 
joyce  with  the  Emprefs  upon  the  Birth  of  her 
Son.  The  Day  he  embark’d,  which  was  the 
third  of  Augujl ,  there  was  fuch  an  Eclipfe  of 
the  Sun  that  the  Stars  appear’d,  which  was 
look’d  upon  by  the  People  of  thofe  Days  as 
ominous,  as  well  as  the  Earthquake  which 
happen’d  two  Days  afterwards  ;  but  I  don’t 
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1153.  perceive  any  great  Mifchief  was  done  by  it, 
t/V'O  notwithstanding  Malmfbury  fays  the  Houfe 
he  was  in  was  lifted  up  three  times  by  it,  and 
other  Writers  relate  that  Fires  iffu’d  out  of  the 
Clefts  of  the  Earth.- 

?r„4  The  following  Year  died  Robert  Duke  of 
Robert  Normandy,  the  King’s  eldeft  Brother,  at  Car- 
Duke  of  diff-Caftie  in  Wales ,  where  he  had  been  im- 
2s Tor-  prifon’d  26  Years :  He  was  buried  in  the  mid- 

mandy  die  of  the  Choir  of  the  Cathedral  at  Gloucefteri 
dies.  where  his  Tomb  may  ftill  be  feen.  His  inju- 
rous  Brother  K .Henry  did  not  long furvive him. 
King  for  finding  himfelf  exceeding  hungry  as  he  was 
Henry's  Hunting,  he  went  to  Dinner  at  the  Gaftle  of 
Death.  Lyons  near  Rouen,  where  eating  greedily  of  fome 
Lampreys,  a  Food  he  was  very  fond  of,  he 
took  a  Surfeit  which  oceafton’d  his  Death. 
He  was  attended  in  his  laft  Illnefs  by  Hugh 
Archbifhop  of  Rouen ,  Robert  Earl  of  Glou- 
cejter,  his  natural  Son  JVilliam  Earl  of  TVarren , 
and  feveral  others  of  his  Minifters  and  Gene¬ 
rals,  who  defiring  him  to  nominate  his  Suc- 
eeffor,  he  faid  he  left  all  his  Dominions  to  his 
Daughter  Maud  by  a  lawful-  and  perpetual 
Succeffion,  but  never  mention’d  her  Husband 
the  Earl  of  Anjou ,  by  whom  he  had  been  dif- 
oblig’d  ;  and  having  order’d  his  Debts  and 
Servants  Wages  to  be  paid,  all  Fines  to  be 
remitted,  conhfcated  Eftates  reftor’d,  Exiles 
to  be  recall’d  from  Banifhment,  and  fixty 
thoufand  Pounds  to  be  diftributed  among  his 
ftipendiary  Knights  and  Servants,  he  expir’d, 
after  a  Sicknefs  of  feven  Days,  on  the  2d  Day 
of  December ,  1135,  in  the  68th  Year  of  his 
Age,  having  reign’d  35  Years  and  3  Months: 
His  Corple  was  embalm’d,  or  rather  l'alted, 
according  to  the  Cuftom  of  that  Age,  and 
feeing  fent  into  England  was  buried  on  Cbrijt - 
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tnas-Day  at  the  Abby  of  Reading  in  Berkjhire 
which  he  had  founded  and  richly  endow’d. 

This  Prince  was  moderately  tall  and  well- 
proportion’d,  but  fomething  Corpulent ;  he 
had  fine  Eyes  and  an  amiable  Countenance  ; 
in  Converfation  he  was  eafy  and  agreea.- 
ble  ;  Temperate  in  eating  and  drinking  ; 
Wife  and  Brave  ;  he  countenanc’d  Religion 
and  Jnftice  where  his  Interefts  were  not  con¬ 
cern’d,  and  was  the  moft  learned  Prince  of 
the  Age.  He  refided  frequently  at  Oxford 
for  the  Benefit  of  Converfation,  near  which 
Place  he  encloled  the  Park  now  call’d  Wood- 
Stock ,  the  firft  of  that  Kind  in  England :  He 
eredted  the  Sees  of  Ely  and  Carlijle ,  with  their 
Cathedrals;  the  Abbies  of  Readings  Elide  inch 
Cirencejler ,  and  the  Priory  of  Dunftable.  But 
notwithftanding  the  many  laudable  Qualifica¬ 
tions  King  Henry  poflfefs’d,  he  had  very  great 
Vices  to  ballance  them  ;  his  Avarice  and  Am¬ 
bition  were  unfatiable,  as  appears  by  his  redu¬ 
cing  and  detaining  the  Dutchy  of  Normandy 
by  Force,  to  which  he  had  no  manner  pf  Right; 
he  engag’d  the  Nation  in  perpetual  Wars  to 
defend  this  Conqueft,  opprefling  his  Subje6t$ 
with  grievous  Taxes  to  maintain  them  :  Thefe 
he  rais’d  and  levy’d  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
and  frequently  demanded  more  than  his  Oc- 
cafions  requir’d.  The  Weljh  War  ferv’d  as 
another  Pretence  for  raifing  Money  all  his 
Reign,  which  fmall  Country,  conftdering  his 
repeated  Succeflfes,  it  is  fomething  ftrange  he 
never  entirely  fubdu’d,  unlefs  he  chofe  to  let 
them  retain  an  Appearance  of  Independancy 
that  he  might  never  want  a  Colour  to  keep  an 
Army  on  Foot,  and  confequently  of  taxing 
his  Subjects,  Mr.  Rapin  admires  the  Plenty 
of  thefe  times,  becaufe  he  obferves  that  Bread 
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1155*  Corn  enough  to  fubfift  an  hundred  Men  a 
whole  Day  might  be  purchas’d  for  a  Shilling, 
a  Sheep  for  a  Groat,  &c.  But  other  Hifto- 
rians  rightly  inform  us,  that  this  Appearance 
of  Plenty  proceeded  only  from  the  Scarcity  of 
Coin  in  thofe  Days,  Money  being  above 
twenty  times  the  Value  it  is  at  prefent :  And 
in  fa£t,  there  has  not  been  many  Reigns 
where  the  Subject  was  more  opprefs’d  and  im~ 
foverijh'd  by  T axes  than  in  this,  on  one  Pre¬ 
tence  or  other,  to  inftance  only  in  the  Portion 
the  King  gave  with  his  Daughter  Maud,  which 
is  fuppos’d  to  amount  to  nine  hundred  thou- 
fand  Pounds  of  our  Money.  His  Cruelty 
was  notorious  in  the  long  Imprifonment  of  his 
elder  Brother,  and  depriving  him  of  his  Ter¬ 
ritories,  fuppofmg  he  was  not  guilty  of  burn¬ 
ing  out  his  Eyes,  as  fome  Authors  relate.  As 
to  his  Lull,  fome  obferve  this  is  evident  from 
his  numerous  illegitimate  I flue  ;  tho’  his 
Friends  in  mitigation  of  this  Charge  fay  he 
had  all  his  Children  by  Concubines  whom  he 
kept  to  himfelf,  and  was  not  vagrant  in  his 
Amours  like  his  Predeceflor  William  Rufus. 

Hislffue.  H  is  legitimate  Iflue  by  Maud  of  Scotland , 
were  a  Son  nam’d  Wiliam ,  who  perifh’d  at 
Sea  in  his  Pafiage  from  France ,  as  has  been 
related,  and  Maud  his  Daughter,  firft  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  by  whom  fhe 
had  no  Iflue,  and  afterwards  to  Jeffery  Plan - 
tagenet  Earl  of  Anjou,  by  whom  ihe  had 
Henry  II.  afterwards  King  of  England ,  and 
two  other  Sons,  viz.  Jeffery  and  William , 
but  neither  of  thefe  two  left  any  Iflue.  Of 
the  natural  Iflue  of  Henry  I.  twelve  Sons  fur- 
viv’d  him,  among  whom  Robert  Earl  of 
Gloucejler  feems  to  have  been  moft  in  his  Fa¬ 
vour,  by  his  recommending  the  Interefts  of 
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• Ins  Sifter  Maud  to  his  Care,  and  leaving  part  1135. 
of  his  Treafure  to  be  diftributed  by  him. 

As  to  the  Title  of  Henry  I.  fome  affirm  it  HisTitle. 
to  be  good  from  the  Beginning,  for  they  fay, 
if  we  admit  the  Conqueror’s  Teftimentary 
Power,  Robert  his  eldeft  Son  was  excluded, 
and  confequently  Henry  was  next  in  Succeffi- 
on  a/ter  Rufus.  But  I  can  fee  no  Reafon  why 
the  Conqueror’s  appointing  his  fecond  Son 
Rufus  to  fucceed  him,  ffiou’d  prejudice  the 
Right  of  his  elder  Brother  Robert ,  after  the 
Death  of  Rufus ,  for  Robert  was  certainly 
next  Heir  to  his  Brother  Rufus ,  as  well  as  to 
his  Father  William  I.  and  confequently  it 
mull  be  acknowledg’d  that  Henry  the  youngeft 
Brother  was  an  Ufurper  at  firft.  But  Duke 
Robert  in  the  fecond  Year  of  his  Reign  come- 
ing  to  a  Treaty  with  Henry ,  by  which  he 
yielded  up  the  Kingdom  to  him,  from  thence 
forward  indeed,  Henry’  s  Title  became  unex¬ 
ceptionable, 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Contains  the  Reign  of  King  Stephe  n. 

WHEN  King  Henry  died,  the  Em-  Stephen 
prefs  Maud ,  whom  he  defign’d  his  ufurps 
Succeflor,  was  with  her  Hufband  in  Anjou ,  the 
and  probably  was  kept  ignorant  of  the  Dan-  Throne, 
ger  the  King  was  in  during  his  laft  Illnefs, 
for  it  appears  that  the  Miniftry  were  in  ano¬ 
ther  Intereft.  Stephen  Earl  of  Bologn ,  third 
Son  of  Adela  the  late  King’s  Sifter,  and 
Grandfon  of  the  Conqueror ,  having  been  bred 
up  in  the  Court  of  England ,  and  a  Fa¬ 
vourite  of  King  Henry’s,  had  found  Means 
fo  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  great  Men  in 
’  '  .  -  "  the 
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the  Adminiftration,  that  they  Teem’d  ready  to 
enter  into  any  Meafures  he  fhould  propofe. 
The  King  had  given  this  Nobleman  the  Earl¬ 
dom  of  Mortagn  in  Normandy ,  and  conferr’d 
on  him  large  Poflfeflions  in  England ,  the  Re¬ 
venues  whereof  he  applied  towards  rendering 
himfelf  popular;  notwithftanding  which  he 
was  never  fufpedted  by  the  late  King  of.  any 
ambitious  Defigns.  But  Henry  was  no  fooner 
dead  than  he  threw  off  the  Mafk,  and 
haftned  into  England ,  pretending  his  Uncle 
had  appointed  him  his  Succefibr,  (which  Hugh 
Bigot  late  Steward  to  King  Henry ,  made  Oath 
of,)  and  having  affum’d  the  Regal  Title, 
was  Crown’d  at  Wejlminfter  on  the  26th 
Day  of  December ,  being  St.  Stephen’s  Day, 
by  William  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury ,  in  the 
Prefence  of  fome  few  of  the  Nobility.  This 
could  never  have  been  effected,  if  Roger  Bi- 
fhop  of  Salisbury ,  then  Lieutenant  of  the 
Kingdom,  had  not  been  in  Stephen’s  Intereft, 
and.  declar’d  that  the  Barons  were  abfolv’d 
from  the  Oath  taken  to  the  Emprefs  by  her 
marrying  out  of  the  Kingdom  without  their 
Confent.  Henry  Bifhop  of  Winchefier ,  younger 
Brother  to  Stephen ,  and  a  great  Favourite  of 
the  late  King’s,  alfo  was  very  inftrumental 
in  bringing  over  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbu¬ 
ry  to  his  Brother’s  Party  ;  and  as  thefe  great 
Prelates  influenc’d  the  reft  of  the  Clergy,  the 
Temporal  Nobility  defpair’d  of  oppofing 
the  Torrent,  not  one  of  them  mention’d  the 
Emprefs,  even  her  Brother  Roger  Earl  of 
Gloucefter  thought  fit  to  recognize  Stephen 
with  the  Crowd,  and  wait  for  a  more  favour¬ 
able  Juncture  to  fet  up  his  Sifter’s  Title.  It 
was  an  inconceivable  Advantage  to  King 
Stephen ,  that  the  Emprefs  did  not  immedi- 
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ately  make  her  Claim,  or  give  this  Prince  1x35- 
any  Manner  of  Difturbance  for  a  confidera- 
ble  Time.  This  was  an  unpardonable  Neg- 
le£t,  efpecially  if  we  confider,  that  Dover 
and  Canterbury  both  declar’d  for  her  at  fir  ft, 
and  refus’d  to  admit  Stephen  within  their 
Walls. 

King  Stephen  however,  confcious  of  his 
Rival’s  Right,  and  fenfible  that  one  Day  her 
Title  would  endanger  his  Poflefilon,  endea¬ 
vour’d  to  fecure  it  by  all  popular  ACts. 

He  firft  promis’d,  and  afterwards  took  an 
Oath  to  reftore  the  Church  to  her  Rights, 
particularly  not  to  take  the  Temporalties  of 
the  vacant  Bilhopricks  into  his  Hands  *,  that  ? 

he  would  not  feize  the  Woods  of  any  Clerk 
or  Layman  on  Pretence  of  Hunting,  as  had 
been  practis’d  in  the  late  Reign  ;  and  that  he 
would  remit  the  odious  Tax  of  Dane-gilt , 
which  had  been  levied  by  his  Predeceffor  •,  he 
fuffer’d  alfo  both  the  Clergy  and  Laity  to 
new  model  the  path  of  Allegiance,  and 
Swear  conditionally ;  the  Clergy  to  Obey  The  Ba- 
him  lb  long  only  as  he  fhould  preferve  the  rons  take 
Rights  of  the  Church;  and  the  Laity,  lo  a  con^' 
long  as  he  Ihould  continue  to  them  their  Pri- 
vileges,  Honours,  and  Eftates,  and  keep  cat  ,*** 
his  Coronation  Oath.  Stephen. 

The  Coronation  being  over,  the  King  took 
pofleflion  of  the  vaftTreafures  his  Predecef¬ 
for  had  heap’d  up  in  the  Caftle  of  Winchefter^ 
amounting  to  an  hundred  thoufand  Pounds. 

And  having  order’d  a  fplendid  Funeral  for 
the  late  King,  he  went  to  meet  the  Corps  in 
Perfon,  and  attended  it  to  Reading ,  where  it 
was  interr’d. 

From  thence  the  King  went  to  Oxford , 
where  for  the  further  Satisfaction  of  the  No¬ 
bility, 
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bility,  he  executed  a  Charter  of  Privileges 
in  the  Preamble  whereof,  notwithftanding  his 
claiming  the  Kingdom  at  fir  ft  by  theAppoint- 
ment  of  the  late  King,  he  declares  here,  that 
he  obtain’d  the  Crown  by  the  Ele&ion  of  the 
Clergy  and  People,  and  that  he  was  confirm’d 
in  his  Throne  by  the  prefent  Pope  Innocent . 
Then  He  grants  to  the  Church ,  all  her  Rights , 
Liberties ,  andP ojfejfons ;  and  that  Ecclefiaftical 
Caufes  Jhall  only  be  fubjebl  to  Ecclefiaftical  Judi¬ 
cature  *,  that  none  but  the  Clergy  Jhould  inter¬ 
meddle  with  the  Vacancies  of  Churches  or  Church¬ 
mens  Goods.  That  all  Exactions  in  relation  to 
the  Forefts  Jhould  be  abolifod ,  and  the  antient 
Laws  reftor’d.  But  as  a  certain  Hiftorian  ob- 
ferves,  fince  the  People  had  advanc’d  him  to 
the  Throne,  only  with  a  View  of  enlarging 
their  own  Privileges,  fo  the  King  made  thefe 
Grants,  with  no  other  Deftgn  than  to  engra- 
tiate  himfelf  with  the  People,  till  his  Authori¬ 
ty  fhould  be  eftablifh’d,  and  never  defign’d  to 
be  bound  by  thefe  Parchment  Fetters,  as 
was  evident  from  his  feizing  the  Temporal- 
ties  of  the  Archbifhoprick  of  Canterbury ,  on 
the  Death  of  Corbet ,  in  the  fecond  Year  of 
his  Reign,  and  converting  the  large  Sums  of 
Money  that  Prelate  left  behind  him,  to  his 
own  Ufe,  pretending  it  belong’d  to  the 
Crown,  on  the  Archbifhop’s  dying  intef- 
tate. 

The  People  on  the  other  hand,  looking  on 
their  Sovereign  as  a  Creature  of  their  own, 
daily  encroach’d  on  his  Prerogatives,  every 
Nobleman  almoft  affecting  a  kind  of  Inde- 
pendancy  in  his  Seignory  ;  accordingly  they 
demanded  the  Liberty  of  erecting  Caftles 
and  Fortrefles  in  their  leveral  Lands,  like  fo 
many  petty  Sovereigns  ;  in  which  ’ds  obferAd 
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the  King  very  impolitickly  indulg’d  them:  H3  5- 
But  others  inform  us,  that  this  Liberty  was  L/VNJ 
granted  at  firft  only  to  the  King’s  moft  trufty 
Friends,  whereby  he  thought  to  ftrengthen 
himfelf,  in  Cafe  the  Emprefs  fhould  give 
him  any  Difturbance ;  but  that  the  reft  of 
the  Barons  demanding  the  fame  Privilege,  he 
knew  not  how  to  deny  them,  without  en¬ 
dangering  a  general  Revolt,  tho’  he  could 
not  but  forefee  the  fatal  Confequence  of  ha¬ 
ving  great  part  of  the  Kingdom  fortified  a- 
gainft  him.  He  muft  be  fenfible  the  Nobility 
did  not  eredl  thefe  Works  with  any  Intention 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  Foreign  Powers, 
but  to  compel  the  King  to  make  good  the 
Privileges  he  had  granted  them,  or  perhaps 
difpute  his  remaining  Prerogatives  j  of  which 
he  loon  met  with  an  Inftance  in  Baldwin  Re d- 
vers  Earl  of  Devon,  who  being  denied  fome  1136. 
Favour  he  afk’d,  immediately  had  recourfe  An  In¬ 
to  Arms,  Garrifon’d  the  Caftle  of  Exeter ,  furredli- 
and  adted  as  a  petty  Sovereign  in  the  neigh-  on  'n 
bouring  Country,  declaring  he  would  be  fub-  Weft' 
jedt  no  longer  to  King  Stephen. 

The  King  thereupon  affembled  his  Army, 
conftfting  of  Englijh  and  Flemmings ,  and  laid 
Siege  to  Exeter ,  which  he  took  after  an  ob- 
ftinate  Defence,  that  coft  him  a  great  deal 
of  Blood  and  Treafure  ;  after  which  he  ba- 
nifh’d  Baldwin  and  his  Family,  but  pardon’d 
the  reft  of  his  Adherents ;  for  which  Adi  of 
Mercy,  our  Hiftorians  generally  agree  to  con¬ 
demn  his  Politicks,  as  giving  Encourage¬ 
ment  to  future  Infurredtions.  From  Exeter 
King  Stephen  march’d  againft  the  tVelfh ,  who 
had  committed  terrible  Ravages  in  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  Marches,  by  way  of  Revenge  for  the 
Loffes  they  had  fuftain’d  in  the  late  Reign  •, 
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11^6.  and  here,  it  is  laid,  the  King  receiv’d  a  great 
Defeat,  fuch  a  pannick  Fear  feizing  his 
Troops,  that  they  furrender’d  themfelves  Pri- 
foners  even  to  the  Women.  But  however 
that  were,  it  appears  that  the  King  had  ftill  a 
confiderable  Army,  with  which  he  march’d 
againft  David  King  of  Scotland ,  who  had  in¬ 
vaded  England  at  the  Inftigation  of  fome  dif- 
affedted  Lords,  who  were  Favourers  of  the 
Emprefs.  The  particular  Actions  in  this  War 
are  not  enumerated  by  our  Hiftorians,  only 
they  relate,  that  the  Scots  took  Carlijle  and 
Newcajlle ,  and  that  it  terminated  in  a  Peace, 
wherein  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Scots  fhould 
remain  in  Pofieflion  of  Carlijle ,  and  that 
Henry  the  Son  of  King  David  fhould  have  the 
Earldom  of  Huntington ,  for  which  he  did 
Homage  to  King  Stephen ;  the  Father  refu- 
fing  to  hold  it  on  that  Condition,  becaufe  he 
had  fworn  to  the  Succefllon  of  the  Em¬ 
prefs. 

This  War  was  no  fooner  ended,  but  theKing 
fell  dangeroufly  ill  of  a  Lethargy,  and  was 
reported  to  be  dying  or  dead  ;  whereupon 
the  Friends  of  the  Emprefs  began  to  lift  up 
their  Heads.  Hugh  Bigot  alfo,  one  that  had 
been  the  forwarded:  in  promoting  Stephen  to 
the  Crown,  giving  Credit  to'  the  Report  of 
his  Death,  fortified  his  Caftle  of  Norwich , 
declaring  he  would  deliver  it  up  to  none  but 
the  King  in  Perfon  :  At  the  fame  Time, 
Owen  and  Cadwalador ,  the  Sons  of  Griffith 
Prince  of  Wales,  made  another  Incurfion, 
and  carried  away  a  confiderable  Booty  out  of 
England.  Normandy  alfo  was  in  the  utmoft 
Confufion,  Geofrey  Earl  of  Anjou ,  in  Right 
of  his  Wife,  had  enter’d  that  Province,  and 
feveral  Places  had  fubmitted  to  him,  but  he 
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{was  fo  odious  to  many  of  the  Normans ,  that  n^6. 
upon  the  Report  of  Stephen’s,  Death,  they 
,  chofe  to.  call  in  Theobald  Earl  of  Blots ,  his 
^elder  Brother,  offering  to  acknowledge  him 
jfor  their  Sovereign,  with  whom  Robert  Earl . 
of  Gloucejler  join’d,  and  deliver’d  up  the 
County  of  Falaife ,  in  hopes  of  finding  an 
,  Opportunity  of  promoting  his  Sifter  Maud’s 
'  Interest  by  that  Means-,  but  King  Stephen. 

,  being  recover’d,  and  tranfporting  a  good 
Body  of  Troops  into  Normandy,  partly  by 
Force  and  partly  by  his  Money,  brought  o- 
ver  the  Norman  Lords  to  his  Party  again. 
Whereupon  Earl  Theobald  thought  fit  to  re-  1x370 
tire  and  relinquifh  his  Claim  to  Normandy ,  in 
Confideration  of  an  Annual  Penfion  of  two 
thoufand  Marks.  Geoffery  Earl  of  Anjou  alfo 
laid  down  his  Arms,  in  Confideration  of  a 
Penfion  of  five  thoufand  Marks :  And  the 
King,  in  order  to  fecure  *his  Dominions  on 
that  fide  for  the  future,  enter’d  into  an  Alli¬ 
ance  OfFenfive  and  Defenfive  with  the  French 
King,  and  agreed  that  his  Son  Eujiace  fhould 
do  him  Homage  for  Normandy :  Which  was 
fcarce effected,  when  Intelligence  was  brought 
King  Stephen ,  that  the  Englijh  Lords  were  in 
Arms  and  fortifying  their  Cafdes,  being  con¬ 
federated  with  the  Scots ,  who  had  enter’d 
Northumberland ,  and  committed  unheard  of 
Barbarities  on  fuch  of  the  Englijh  as  refus’d 
to  acknowledge  Maud  the  Emprefs  for  their 
Sovereign.  King  Stephen  hereupon  embark’d 
for  England  in  the  midfl  of  Winter,  and  laid  1138. 
Siege  to  the  Caftle  of  Bedford ,  which  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  Scottijh  Garrifon,  and  having  oblig’d 
them  to  ftirrender,  he  march’d  immediately 
towards  the  Norths  whereupon  David  King 
of  Scots  retir’d  ;  but  the  Difaffedtion  now  be-r 
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J138.  coming  almoft  general  m  England,  the  King 
l/V^O  found  himfelf  under  a  Neceffity  of  returning 
A  gene-  aU  Expedition  from  the  North.  The 
ray.niur'  Barons  to  juftify  their  taking  up  Arms,  al- 
rec  ion.  je^g»^  tjiat:  King  Stephen  had  broken  his 
Oaths  and  Promifes,  made  both  to  the  Cler¬ 
gy  and  Barons  at  his  Acceffion,  and  had  no 
regard  to  the  Charter  he  granted  them.  But 
the  Writers  of  thofe  Times  fuggeft,  that  tho* 
there  might  be  a  great  deal  of  Truth  in  this3 
yet  the  principal  Reafon  of  their  Difguft  was, 
that  they  were  not  rewarded  fuitably  to  their 
Expeditions  •,  their  Merit  in  advancing  Ste¬ 
phen  to  the  Throne  they  apprehended  to  be 
fuch,  that  he  ought  never  to  deny  them  any 
thing  i  whoever  he  preferr’d,  the  reft  ima¬ 
gin’d  they  had  not  Juftice  done  them,  and  in¬ 
fallibly  became  Malecontents  ;  tho’  the  Pub- 
lick  Good  was  ever  made  the  Pretence  for 
their  Difaffedtion,  private  Intereft,  it  feems, 
was  the  principal  Inducement  to  their  taking 
up  Arms.  But  to  return,  Robert  Earl  of 
Gloucefter  taking  Advantage  of  the  Difcon- 
tents  of  the  Barons,  publickly  declar’d  for 
his  Sifter  the  Emprefs,  to  which,  ’tis  faid, 
he  was  urg’d  by  the  Clergy,  who  did  not 
find  the  King  fa  tender  of  their  Rights  as 
they  expected  •,  whereupon  the  Earl  of  Glou¬ 
cefter  fent  a  threatning  Mefiage  to  the  King, 
reminding  him  of  the  Oath  that  himfelf  and 
all  of  them  had  taken  to  the  Emprefs,  charg¬ 
ing  him  with  the  Breach  of  it,  and  with 
drawing  all  of  them  into  the  Guilt  of  Per¬ 
jury  ;  nor  did  he  fpare  to  give  him  the  Title 
of  Ufnrper ,  and  declare  War  againft  him  ; 
and  proceeding  immediately  to  Action,  feiz’d 
on  Briftoly  and  feveral  other  Caftles  and  For- 
treffes.. 


The 
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The  King,  it  is  faid,  feem’d  amaz’d  that  1138. 
the  fame  People  who  had  fo  lately  voluntari- 
ly  plac’d  him  on  the  Throne,  fhou’d  lo  foon 
attempt  to  depofe  him.  But  whatever  King 
Stephen  might  think  of  the  Matter,  it  mult 
be  confefs’d  he  had  given  the  People  fuffici- 
ent  Provocation,  for  he  had  evidently  broke 
through  the  Charter  he  granted  them  at  his 
Acceffion,  and  introduc’d  Foreigners  into  his 
Army  and  Councils,  particularly  William  of 
Tpres  and  his  Flemmings ,  without  whofe  Ad¬ 
vice  he  fcarce  tranfadled  any  Thing  ;  fo  that 
in  Fadt  the  Nation  was  govern’d  by  a  Milita¬ 
ry  Force,  conftfting  of  Foreign  Troops  j  and 
thefe  it  cou’d  not  be  expedted  fhould  have 
any  great  Regard  to  the  Laws  or  Privileges 
of  the  Subjedt.  In  every  Age  and  every 
Country  where  great  Bodies  of  Mercenaries 
have  been  maintain’d  in  conftant  Pay,  the 
Peoples  Liberties  have  been  precarious.  The 
Prince  may  flatter  hisSubjedts  that -he  only  keeps 
them  up  to  fecure  himfelf  and  them  againft 
foreign  Invafions  •,  but  they  are  really  main¬ 
tain’d  to  advance  the  Prerogative  above  all 
Laws,  and  render  the  Sovereign  as  abfolute 
as  the  Grand  Seignior  :  This  is  the  Senfe  of 
of  all  Mankind  that  think  impartially,  and 
are  not  govern’d  by  their  Paflions  or  private 
Interefts.  But  to  proceed,  A  farther  Provo¬ 
cation  given  the  Barons,  was  his  leizing  the 
Eftates  and  imprifoning  the  Perfons  of  feveral 
of  them,  on  a  bare  Sufpicion  of  their  Dif- 
affedt'ion,  without  any  Colour  of  Law  which 
lb  exafperated  the  reft,  that  they  fent  an  In¬ 
vitation  to  the  Emprefs  to  come  over,  promi- 
flng  to  acknowledge  her  for  their  Sovereign, 
according  to  the  Oaths  they  had  taken  to  her 
Father  and  her. 
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1.138.  David  King  of  Scotland ,  in  concert  with 
the  difaffe£ted  Englijh ,  invaded  the  North 
of  England  at  the  fame  Time  ;  againft  whom 
the  King  fent  an  Army  under  the  Command 
of  Yhurflan  Archbifhop  of  York,  while  he 
himfelf  prepar’d  to  attack  the  Barons,  who 
were  aflembling  their  Troops  on  every  fide. 
The  Archbifhop  of  York  falling  Sick  while 
he  was  on  his  March  towards  Northumberland , 
conftituted  Ralph  Bifhop  of  the  Orchades  his 
General ;  for  in  this  Age,  it  feems,  the  fame 
Perfons  frequently  weilded  both  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  Weapons,  which  they  us’d  with 
equal  Succefs,  as  appears  in  this  Cafe  ;  for 
the  Right  Reverend  General  upon  the  Ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Scottijh  Army,  in  the  firft 
place,  made  a  very  moving  Difcourfe  to  his 
Officers,  alluring  them,  that  they  fought  in 
the  Caufe  of  God  as  well  as  of  their  Prince, 
and  abfolv’d  every  Soldier  of  his  Sins  who 
ihould  happen  to  Die  in  Battle.  Having 
thus  render’d  them  fearlefs  of  Death,  he  led 
«j»he  them  to  the  Charge,  and  fuch  was  their  En- 
Scots  de-  thufiaftick  Fury  that  they  carried  all  before 
feated.  them.  The  Scottijh  Army  abandon’d  their 
King  and  his  Son  Prince  Henry ,  who  were 
in  great  Danger  of  being  made  Prifoners. 

The  King  Stephen  was  equally  fuccefsful  againft; 

Male-  the  Barons,  for  by  his  Vigilance  he  prevented 
contents  the  Conjunction  of  their  Troops,  fo  that  they 
ftp-  ?  had  no  Opportunity  of  taking  the  Field,  but 
prefs’d.  were  oblig’d  to  fhut  themfelves  up  in  their 
refpedtive  Caftles  ;  of  which  the  King  having 
taking  the  molt  confiderable,  as  thofe  of  Here - 
ford,Gloucefter,ShrewJbury ,  and  Brifiol ,  Earl7?<?~ 
bert  was  forc’d  to.  leave  the  Kingdom  again, 

and 
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and  take  Refuge  in  France ,  and  the  reft  1138. 
of  the  Barons  thereupon  laid  down  their  1/VN) 
Arms :  On  which  Succefs  the  King  march’d  in 
Perfon  towards  Scotland  *,  but  King  David 
propofing  a  Treaty  on  the  Approach  of  the 
Englijh  Army,  Stephen  confidering  the  unfet¬ 
tled  Condition  of  his  Affairs  did  not  think  fit 
to  rejeft  the  Offer,  and  a!  Peace  was  foon 
after  concluded  between  the  two  Nations. 

During  this  Treaty  King  Stephen  contraded 
fuch  a  Friendfhip  with  Prince  Henry  of  Scot¬ 
land  that  he  brought  him  back  with  him  into 
England,  and  the  young  Prince  affifted  at  the 
Siege  of  feveral  of  the  Barons  Caftles,  parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  Ludlow ,  where  he  was  in  Dan¬ 
ger  of  being  pull’d  off  his  Horfe  by  a  Hook 
let  down  from  the  Walls,  if  the  King  in  Perfon 
had  not  refcu’d  him,  to  the  great  Hazard  of 
his  Life.  A  Synod  was  affembled  at  JVeft- 
minfter  about  this  time  by  Alberic  the  Pope’s 
Legate,  where  Theobald  Abbot  of  Bee  in 
Normandy  was  unanimoufly  eledted  Archbi- 
ftiop  of  Canterbury ,  which  See  had  been  va¬ 
cant  above  two  Years. 

The  King,  having  reduc’d  the  Temporal  Diffe- 
Barons  under  his  Power,  was  ftill  difgufted  at  mnees 
the  proud  and  arrogant  Behaviour  of  the  Bi-  between 
fhops,  who  never  appear’d  at  Court  without  a 
numerous  Retinue  of  armed  Servants,  anH^':olops< 
every  Day  built  and  fortified  their  Caftles  as  *  * 
if  they  intended  to  render  themfelves  inde¬ 
pendent  of  his  Government :  Among  thofe 
none  were  more  obnoxious  than  Roger  Bifhop 
of  Salijbury ,  who  had  been  moft  inftru  mental 
in  the  fetting  the  Crown  upon  his  Head ; 
t-ho’  he  was  now  fufpedted  of  being  in  the  In- 

tereft 
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1138,  tereft  of  the  Emprefs,  together  with  his  Ne- 
l/'V'NJ  phew  Alexander  Bifhop  of  Lincoln ,  and  Niger* 
Bifhop  of  Ely ,  another  of  his  Nephews.  Ro¬ 
ger  having  acquir’d  a  vaft  Fortune  during  the 
time  he  was  Prime  Minifter  and  Lieutenant  of 
the  Kingdom  in  the  late  Reign,  had  in  this 
built  a  Caftle  of  great  Strength  and  Beauty  at 
the  Devizes  in  Wiltjhire ,  and  another  ot  Sher- 
burn ;  he  had  very  near  finifh’d  a  third  at 
Malmjbury ,  and  a  fourth  at  Salijbury.  His 
Nephew  the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln  had  built  a 
Caftle  at  Newark ,  which  he  did  not  fcruple  tp 
declare  was  to  defend  the  Rights  of  his  Bi- 
fhoprick  ;  and  the  Bifhoy  of  Ely  had  built 
another  Caftle,  little  inferior  to  any  of  them. 
This  created  no  fmall  Jealoufy  in  the  King, 
which  was  augmented  by  the  Infinuations  of 
fome  of  their  Enemies  among  the  Temporal 
Barons,  who  could  not  bear  to  fee  the  Clergy 
appear  in  fuch  Splendour. 

While  the  King  was  waiting  for  fome  Pre¬ 
tence  to  leflen  the  Power  of  thefe  Prelates,  a 
Council  of  the  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Lords 
was  fummon’d  to  be  held  at  Oxford ,  where 
the  Servants  of  the  Bifhop  of  Salijbury ,  and 
thofe  of  the  Earl  of  Bretagne ,  coming  to  take 
up  Quarters  for  their  refpedtive  Matters  in  the 
fame  Part  of  the  Town,  a  Quarrel  happen’d 
between  them,  in  which  a  Knight  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Bretagne  was  kill’d,  and  his  Ser¬ 
vants  driven  out  of  the  Lodgings  they  had 
taken  up  by  the  Bifhop  of  Salijbury’s,  People, 
who  had  call’d  the  Servants  of  the  Bifhops  of 
Lincoln  and  Ely  to  their  Affiftance. 
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Complaint  being  made  to  the  King  on  this  1139. 
Occafion,  he  fummon’d  the  three  Bifhops  to 
appear  and  anfwer  for  the  Riot  their  Servants  The 
had  committed,  and  upon  their  Attendance  Kingim- 
commanded  them  to  deliver  up  their  Caftles 
as  a  Security  for  their  good  Behaviour.  The  E.n 
Bifhops  offer’d  to  make  Satisfaction  for  the  an(j  ^ 
Injury  their  Servants  had  done  •,  but  refilling  pejzes 
to  furrendef  their  Caftles,  the  King  order’d  their 
them  to  be  taken  into  Cuftody,  together  with  Caftles. 
Roger  then  Chancellor  of  England ,  who  was 
Son  to  the  Bifhop  of  Salijbury  by  a  Concubine  ; 
and  the  Caftle  of  the  Devizes ,  whither  the 
Bilhop  of  Ely  had  made  his  Efcape,  refuftng 
to  open  her  Gates  to  the  King’s  Troops, 
the  Bilhop  of  Salijbury  was  led  up  to  the 
Walls  with  his  Son  the  Chancellor,  (the  latter 
being  in  Fetters)  where  the  Soldiers  threatning 
to  put  them  to  Death  unlefs  the  Garrifon  fur- 
render  d,  the  Caftle  was  yielded  up  •,  and  by 
the  fame  Stratagem  the  King  made  himfelf 
Mafter  of  thofe  of  S  herb  urn,  Salisbury  and 
Malmsbury ,  and  the  Bilhop  of  Lincoln  ob¬ 
tain’d  his  Liberty  by  delivering  up  the  Caftle 
of  Sleaford.  The  King  finding  a  great  deal 
■  of  Treafure  in  the  Bifhop  of  Salisbury’s 
'  Caftles,  apply’d  part  of  it  with  fuch  Succefs 
at  the  Court  of  France ,  that  King  Lewis  en¬ 
ter’d  into  an  Alliance  with  him,  and  marry’d 
his  Sifter  Conftantia  to  Euftace  King  Stephen's 
Son,  by  which  Means  he  look’d  upon  himfelf 
as  fecure  of  the  Affiftance  of  France  in  all 
Events :  And  had  he  not  provok’d  the  Clergy 
by  thofe  late  A6fs  of  Violence,  fcarce  any 
Thing  could  have  lhaken  his  Throne  ;  but  it 
was  not  to  be  expe&ed  that  a  Body  of  Men 
fo  confiderable  for  their  Wealth  and  Influence, 
and  who  had  been  fo  inftrumental  in  advan- 
V  o  l,  XVI.  T  t  cine 
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cing  this  very  Prince  to  the  Throne,  for  no 
other  Reafon  than  his  engaging  by  the  moft 
folemn  Oaths  not  to  invade  the  Rights  and 
Privileges  of  the  Church,  fhould  fuffer  their 
Brethren  to  be  arbitrarily  imprifon’d,  and 
their  Eftates  and  EffeCts  feiz’d  by  the  King, 
without  any  legal  Procefs  commenc’d  againft 
them :  Accordingly  we  find  the  Bifhop  of 
tVinchefter ,  the  Pope’s  Legate,  notwithftand- 
ing  he  was  Brother  to  the  King,  fo  highly 
refent  this  Ufage  of  theBifhops,  that  he  im¬ 
mediately  afiembled  a  Synod  at  Winchejler , 
where  the  King  was  fummoned  to  appear. 

The  Legate  open’d  the  Council  with  a 
Speech,  wherein  he  enumerated  the  Violences 
committed  againft  the  Bifhops,  defiring  them 
to  confider  what  was  to  be  done  in  a  Cafe 
where  the  Rights  of  the  Church  were  fo  noto¬ 
rious  y  invaded,  declaring  he  would  fee  the 
Decrees  of  the  Synod  executed  at  the  Hazard 
of  his  Brother’s  Friendfhip,  his  Eftate  and 
Life.  The  King  having  deputed  fome  No¬ 
blemen  to  attend  the  Synod,  they  demanded 
upon  what  Account  the  King  was  conven’d 
thither.  The  Legate  anfwer’d.  He  was  guilty 
of  a  Crime  fcarce  known  in  that  Age,  and  as 
he  was  a  Chriftian  ought  not  to  think  it 
ftrange  that  he  was  fummon’d  by  the  Mini- 
fters  of  Chrift  to  make  Satisfaction  for  what 
he  had  done,  advifing  him  either  to  juftify 
his  Proceedings  or  fubmit  to  the  Judgment  of 
the  Canons.  Whereupon  Auberie  de  Vere ,  a 
Civilian  retain’d  by  the  King’s  Agents* 
charg’d  the  three  Bifhops  as  Movers  of  Sedi¬ 
tion,  and  correfponding  with  the  King’s  E- 
nemies  (of  which  however  our  Hiftorians  do 
not  fuggeft  there  was  any  manner  of  Prof. ) 
The  King’s  Advocate  urg’d  further,  that 
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they  were  not  apprehended  as  Bifhops,  but  as  1139. 
the  King’s  Servants ;  and  that  their  Caftles 
were  not  taken  from  them,  but  voluntarily 
furrendred  as  a  Compofition  for  their  Crimes. 
Whereupon,  ’tis  faid,  the  Bifhop  of  Salisbury 
denyM  that  they  were  the  King’s  Servants, 
adding,  if  he  could  not  meet  with  Juftice  in 
this  Synod  he  would  appeal  to  a  higher  Court. 

The  Archbifhop  of  Rouen ,  who  was  alfo 
the  King’s  Advocate  on  this  Occafion,  main¬ 
tain’d,  that  the  Bijhops  might  juftly  be  depriv'd 
of  their  Caftles,  the  Building  of  which  the  Ca¬ 
nons  did  not  juftify  ;  adding,  that  they  ought  to 
be  Evangelifts  of  Peace,  and  not  ere  SI  Forr 
trejfes  to  be  SanSluaries  of  Difloyalty.  To  which 
the  Legate  very  juftly  anfwer’d,  that  if  the 
Bifhops  were  guilty  of  any  Difloyalty  it  ought 
to  be  duly  prov’d,  and  the  King  ought  to 
reinveft  them  in  their  Eftates  till  Sentence  was 
pronounc’d  againft  them  •,  they  were  not  fo 
much  as  oblig’d  to  plead  by  the  Law  of  Na¬ 
tions  while  they  remain’d  illegally  diffeiz’d  of 
their  Eftates ;  and  the  Synod  proceeding  to 
threaten  the  King  with  Excommunication, 
and  with  fending  a  Deputation  from  their 
Body  to  the  Court  of  Rome  to  obtain  a  Rati¬ 
fication  of  the  Sentence,  the  King’s  Advo¬ 
cates  anfwer7d,  if  they  prefum’d  to  fend  any 
Bifhops  or  others  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  King’s  Will  and  the  Laws  of  the 
Kingdom,  their  Return  would  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  whereupon  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Excom¬ 
munication  was  dropp’d,  and  the  Synod  dif- 
folv’d,  after  a  Seffion  of  three  Days.  The 
Legate  and  the  Archbifhop  afterwards  threw 
themfelves  at  the  King’s  Feet,  defiring  he 
Would  be  merciful  to  the  Church  and  his  own 
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Soul,  and  not  fuffer  a  Breach  to  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  Secular  and  Ecclefiaftical  Powers. 

The  Barons  and  People  obferving  the  Con¬ 
tention  run  fo  high  between  the  King  and  the 
Bifhops,  generally  took  part  with  the  latter, 
whereupon  a  general  I nfurr edition  enfu’d  in 
behalf  of  the  Emprefs  Maud ,  and  fhe  ven¬ 
tur’d  over  into  England ,  in  the  Company  of 
her  Brother  the  Earl  of  Gloucejler ,  with  no 
more  than  an  hundred  and  forty  Men  for  her 
Guard,  and  Landing  at  Arundel  Caftle  in 
September ,  1139,  was  entertain’d  there  by 
Adelifa  the  Queen  Dowager.  Here  the  Earl 
of  Gloucejler  leaving  his  Sifter,  march’d 
through  the  Country  as  far  as  Brijlol,  with 
only  twelve  Knights  and  their  Servants. 
King  Stephen  hearing  the  Emprefs  was  Land¬ 
ed,  as  he  lay  before  Marlbro ’  Caftle,  im¬ 
mediately  rais’d  the  Siege,  and  march’d  to¬ 
wards  Arundel ,  inverting  that  Caftle  fo  clofe- 
ly  that  it  had  been  impoftible  for  the  Emprefs 
to  have  made  her  Efcape.  But  the  Queen 
Dowager  declaring  fhe  knew  nothing  of  her 
Landing,  and  entertain’d  her  only  as  a  Re¬ 
lation,  and  defiring  the  Emprefs  might  either 
remain  in  Security  under  her  Roof  or  be  fuf- 
fer’d  to  retire  to  her  Friends,  the  King  con- 
fented  to  her  being  convoy’d  to  Brijlol ,  either 
becaufe  he  apprehended  the  Caftle  might  be 
reliev’d  before  he  could  make  himfelf  Mafter 
of  it,  or  he  did  not  care  to  make  an  Enemy 
of  the  Queen,  or  from  fome  other  Motive 
which  our  Hiftorians  have  not  thought  fit  to 
mention.  But  however  that  was,  the  Emprefs 
having  remain’d  two  Months  at  Brijlol ,  af¬ 
terwards  remov’d  to  Gloucejler ,  and  fo  well 
improv’d  her  Time,  that  before  the  end  of 
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the  Year,  almoft  all  the  JVefi  declar’d  for 
her. 

The  Kingdom  was  now  miferably  divided, 
the  neareft  Relations  were  in  oppofite  Inte- 
refts,  Brother  againft  Brother,  and  the  Fa¬ 
ther  frequently  againft  the  Son,  as  is  too  of¬ 
ten  the  Cafe  in  Civil  Broils  •,  nothing  but 
Plunder,  Burning,  and  Devaluation  was  to 
be  feen  throughout  the  Kingdom  ;  every  Ba¬ 
ron  and  Governor  of  a  Caftle  adted  as  a  Pet¬ 
ty  Sovereign  within  his  Diftridt,  and  many 
of  them  Coin’d  their  own  Money.  Nor  was 
it  in  the  Power  either  of  the  Emprefs  or  the 
King  to  redrefs  thefe  Enormities ;  neither  of 
them  had  any  Regular  Supplies  to  fupport 
them,  and  confequently  were  oblig’d  to 
wink  at  the  Ravages  of  their  Troops.  As 
the  King’s  Troops  were  compos’d  of  Flem¬ 
mings,  Normans ,  or  Britons,  all  Foreigners, 
they  made  little  Diftindtion  in  their  Devafta- 
tions  between  Friend  and  Foe.  However  the 
War  had  foon  been  at  an  end,  if  the  Clergy 
had  remain’d  fteady  to  the  Emprefs ;  but 
this  Princefs  difcovering  no  great  Inclination 
for  fhat  Order,  and  infilling  too  haughtily 
on  her  Prerogatives  before  fhe  had  polfels’d 
herfelf  of  the  Throne,  this  occafton’d  feveral 
of  the  Bilhops  and  Barons  to  grow  very  cool 
in  her  Caufe  :  The  Bifbop  ot  IVinchefier,  the 
Pope’s  Legate,  particularly,  who  had  been 
very  Inftrumental  in  raifmg  this  Storm  againft 
his  Brother,  beginning  to  refledl  that  if  the 
Emprefs  fucceeded,  he  fhould  probably  be 
involv’d  in  the  fame  Ruin  with  him,  on  a 
fudden  chang’d  Hands ;  and  by  way  of  Com- 
penfation  for  his  Revolt,  having  invited  fe¬ 
veral  of  the  principal  Lords  in  the  Intereft 
of  the  Emprefs  to  an  Entertainment,  made 

them 
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II59.  them  all  Prifoners,  and  deliver’d  them  up  to 
tJ-V'Nj  King  Stephen ,  who  found  his  Affairs  fo 

mended  by  this  fudden  Turn,  that  he  was  in 
a  Condition  to  lay  Siege  to  Wallingford  Caflle, 
whither  the  Emprefs  and  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cefter  had  retir’d.  But  the  King  meeting 
with  greater  Difficulties  in  the  Siege  than  he 
expended,  turn’d  the  Siege  into  a  Blockade, 
and  In  veiled  the  Town  of  Malmjhury ;  where¬ 
upon  both  the  Emprefs  and  the  Earl  found 
Means  to  get  out  of  Wallingford  unperceiv’d . 
The  Earl  foon  after  befieg’d  and  took 
the  City  of  Worcefter ,  and  his  Adherents  the 
Town  of  Nottingham.  The  Emprefs  how¬ 
ever  to  fecure  herfelf  till  fhe  cou’d  difcern 
what  Succefs  her  Friends  were  like  to  have, 
fhut  up  herfelf  in  Lincoln ,  which  fhe 

flor’d  with  all  manner  of  Provifions.  But 
King  Stephen  bending  his  March  that  way, 
fhe  immediately  abandon’d  it,  fuffering  the 
Enemies  Troops  to  take  PofTeffion  of  the 
Town, 

The  King  having  mifs’d  of  furprizing  the 
Emprefs  did  not  make  any  long  flay  at  Lin¬ 
coln. ,  or  think  it  worth  his  while  to  leave  a 
Garrifon  in  the  Place  :  Whereupon  Ranulph 
Earl  of  Chefter ,  with  hisCountefs  theDaughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Gloucefter ,  and  his  Brother, 
came  thither,  intending  to  have  kept  their 
-  Chriftmas  in  that  City  •,  but  the  Inhabitants, 
who  were  many  of  them  in  the  Interefl  of 
Stephen ,  immediately  fent  him  Intelligence 
of  it,  affuring  him  it  would  be  a  very  eafy 
Matter  to  make  the  Earl  of  Chejler1  and  his 
Friends  Prifoners.  The  King  no  fooner  re- 
cieved  this  Advice,  but  he  march’d  with  fuch' 
Troops  as  he  could  draw  together  on  the  fud¬ 
den,  in  order  to  inveft  Uncoil}  5  of  which 
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the  Earl  of  Chefter  however  had  fo  much  1140. 
Notice  given  him  as  to  make  his  Efcape,  be-  ‘✓'Y'VJ 
fore  the  Enemy  had  block’d  up  all  the  Ave¬ 
nues,  but  his  Wife  and  Brother  remain’d 
fhut  up  in  the  Caftle,  and  mutt  have  fallen 
into  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy,  if  the  Earl  of 
Gloucejier ,  upon  Advice  of  the  Diftrefs  they 
Were  in,  had  not  join’d  his  Forces  with  thofe 
of  Ranulpb,  and  march’d  with  the  utmoft 
Expedition  to  their  Relief.  The  two  Earls  n4.1v 
with  their  Troops  having  boldly  forded  the  TheBat- 
River  JVitham  on  Candlemas-Day ,  came  fo  tie  of 
fuddenly  upon  the  King,  as  he  lay  before  Lin-  Lincoln, 
coin ,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  make 
a  regular  Retreat,  which  he  would  otherwife 
probably  have  done,  being  very  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  his  Enemies  in  Numbers  •,  however 
he  put  the  belt  Face  upon  the  Matter,  and 
drew  up  his.  Army  in  as  good  Order  as  could 
be  expedted  from  an  a.ccomplifh’d  General, 
confidering  the  Surprize  he  was  in,  and  the 
Weaknefs  of  his  Forces,  and  in  order  to  en¬ 
courage  his  Men  to  behave  themfelves  gal¬ 
lantly,  he  fought  himfelf  on  Foot,  at  the 
Head  of  his  Infantry,  receiving  the  Enemy’s 
Charge  with  great  Firmnefs  •,  but  his  Horfe, 
who  were  compos’d  of  Foreigners,  abandon¬ 
ing  the  Foot,  a  total  Rout  enfued,  and  the 
King  refuling  to  turn  his  Back,  was  left  al- 
moft  alone  in  the  Field  and  taken  Prifoner. 

If  we  may  Credit  the  Writers  of  thofe  Times, 
he  refus’d  to  furrender  when  his  Battle-Ax 
and  Sword  were  broken  in  pieces,  a  Circum- 
ftance  which  poflibly  fome  Admirers  of  this 
Prince  have  thrown  in  to  fhew  his  Intrepidity, 
and  if  true,  is  no  great  Argument  of  his 
Prudence,  or  even  Courage,  for  where  was 
the  Bravery  of  expofing  his  Perfon  when  he 

was 
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was  difarm’d,  the  Day  loft,  and  no  poffibifi'- 
ty  of  retrieving  it ,  this  was  only  to  throw 
away  a  Life  in  a  Paffion,  which  might  one 
Day  be  ( and  in  this  Cafe  adtually  was )  of 
great  Ufe  to  his  Friends:  The  brutifh  Fierce- 
nefs  which,  ’tis  faid,  the  King  fhew’d  on  this 
Occafion  [  foaming  with  Rage,  and  refufing 
his  Life  when  offer'd  him ]  furely  can  add  but 
little  to  his  Character,  how  much  foever  they’ 
intended  it  to  his  Honour.  But  to  proceed, 
Stephen  being  made  Prifoner,  was  confin’d  in 
the  Caftle  of  Briftol ,  and  handfome'ly  us’d  at 
firft,  but  either  out  of  a  Spirit  of  Revenge, 
or  to  prevent  his  Efcape,  ’tis  faid,  he  was  af¬ 
terwards  laid  in  Irons. 

And  now,  notwithFanding  the  Emprefs 
was  generally  recogniz’d  by  the  Englijh  as 
their  Sovereign,  fhe  did  not  think  fit  to  take 
upon  her  the  Title  of  Queen  of  England ,  but 
Fill  retain’d  that  of  Emprefs  or  Queen  of  the 
Romans ,  as  appears  by  a  Broad  Seal  affix’d 
to  the  Grant  file  made  to  Geoffcry  de  Mande- 
ville  and  his  Heirs,  of  the  Cuftody  of  the 
Tower  of  London. 

Kent  was  now  the  only  Country  that  ad¬ 
her’d  to  King  Stephen ,  where  Matilda ,  Ste¬ 
phen's,  Queen,  and  William  de  Tpres ,  General 
of  the  Foreigners,  had  Fill  a  good  Body  of 
Troops. 

All  the  reF  of  the  Kingdom  fubmitted 
to  the  Emprefs,  as  did  likewife  Normandy  to 
the  Earl  o i  An]  ou  her  Hufband.  David  King 
of  Scotland  alfo  declar’d  for  her  •,  but  Fill  the 
Queen  did  not  think  herfelf  eFablifli’d  till 
file  had  fecur’d  the  Pope’s  Legate  the  Biffiop' 
of  Winchefter  in  her  IntereF  :  She  made  this 
Prelate  large  Offers  therefore,  and  took  an 
Oath,  that  if  he  and  the  Clergy  would  Recog¬ 
nize 
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nize  her  Title,  the  Bilhop  fhould  have  the 
Adminiftration  of  all  Affairs  of  State,  and 
the  Difpofal  of  all  Bifhopricks  and  Abbies, 
to  which  the  Earl  of  Glcucefter  and  feveral  of 
the  Nobility  alfo  gave  their  AlTents.  The 
Bilhop,  and  fome  of  his  Brethren  thereupon, 
took  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  Emprefsj 
but  conditionally,  as  they  had  done  to  Ste¬ 
phen,  that  they  wou’d  obey  her  as  long  as 
fhe  kept  her  Promifes.  The  next  Day  the 
Emprefs  went  in  folemn  Proceffion  to  the 
Cathedral  of  JVinchefter ,  where  the  Legate 
curfs’d  thofe  who  curfs’d  her,  and  blefs’d 
thole  who  blefs’d  her ;  abfolving  her  Adhe¬ 
rents,  and  excommunicating  her  Enemies. 
From  JVinchefter  fhe  remov’d  with  her  Court 
to  Wilton ,  and  was  recogniz’d  by  Theobald, 
Archbilhop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  a  general 
Synod  of  the  Clergy  being  conven’d  foon  af¬ 
ter,  the  Legate  who  had  firft  prepar’d  the 
Members  in  private,  made  a  Speech,  where¬ 
in  he  obferv’d,  that  The  Nation  had  all ftworn 
in  the  late  Reign  to  the  Succejfion  of  the  Emprefs, 
but  that  Jhe  being  abfent  at  the  King's  Death, 
his  Brother  was  admitted  to  the  Crown  for  the 
Prefervation  of  the  Publick  Peace  \  that  himfelf 
had  been  a  Pledge  for  his  Brother's  maintaining 
the  Rights  of  the  Church  and  the  Laws  of  the 
Land ,  but  it  was  with  Grief  and  Shame  he 
confefs'd  his  Mijbehaviour  in  tbefe  Refpetts ,  for 
the  Bifhops  had  been  imprifon'd  and  dijfeiz'd  of 
their  Eftates,  Abbies  fold ,  the  Churches  plun¬ 
der'd ,  and  the  Peace  of  the  Nation  deftroy'd . 
That  he  had  conven'd  Stephen  before  a  Synod , 
but  to  no  purpofe ,  he  gain'd  nothing  by  it  but  his 
Hatred  ;  and  tho'  he  ought  indeed  to  love  his 
Mortal  Brother ,  yet  7nuch  more  his  Immortal 
Father  ;  therefore ,  feeing  God  had  executed  his 
Vo  l.  XVI.  Uu  Judg* 
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X14E.  Judgments  againjt  him ,  by  giving  him  into  the 
Hands  of  his  Enemies  \  left  the  Kingdom  Jhould 
be  ruin’d  for  want  of  a  Governor ,  he  had  call’d 
them  together  by  Virtue  of  his  Legantine  Power, 
and  the  Cafe  having  been  propounded  of  private, 
to  the  greatejl  Part  of  the  Clergy  of  England, 

( to  whom  of  Right  it  belong’d  to  elect  and  ordain 
Kings )  after  invoking  the  Divine  AJJiflance , 
they  had  elected  Matilda  (the  Daughter  of  the 
peaceable ,  glorious ,  and  incomparable  King  Hen¬ 
ry)  Queen  of  England.  To  which  all  that 
were  prefent  affented,  or  at  leaft  were  filent, 
and  did  not  think  fit  to  contradict  what  had 
been  afierted  fo  poffitively  by  the  Legate. 
Whereupon  he  proceeded  to  inform  them, 
that  he  had  fummon’d  the  City  of  London  to 
this  Afiembly,  and  that  their  Deputies  would 
be  there  the  next  Day,  as  they  actually  were 
but  when  they  appear’d,  they  declar’d  that 
they  came  for  no  other  End  than  to  petition 
that  their  Lord  the  King  might  be  releas’d 
out  of  Prifon,  which  they  faid  was  alfo  the 
Defire  of  the  Barons,  with  whom  they  were 
confederated.  The  Legate  anfwer’d,  that  it 
became  not  the  Citizens  of  London ,  who  were 
efteem’d  as  Noblemen  in  England ,  to  join 
with  fuch  Barons  as  had  defer  ted  their  King 
in  Battle ;  render’d  the  Holy  Church  con¬ 
temptible  ;  and  now  united  themlelves  with 
the  Citizens  only  for  their  own  Advantage. 
After  which  a  Chaplain  to  King  Stephen’s, 
Queen  offer’d  the  Legate  a  Letter  from  her, 
but  he  refufing  to  read  it,  the  Chaplain  ven¬ 
tur’d  to  read  it  audibly  himfelf ;  wherein  the 
Queen  entreated  the  Clergy,  and  efpecially 
the  Bifhop  of  IVmcheJter  the  King’s  Brother, 
to  deliver  him  out  of  Prifon,  and  reinftate 
him  on  his  Throne.  But  the  Legate  was  not 

to 
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to  be  mov’d :  On  the  contrary,  feveral  of  1141:. 
the  King’s  Adherents  were  excommunicated  v/''Y*'lO 
in  this  Synod. 

From  JVilton  the  Emprefs  went  to  Reading , 
and  from  thence  to  Oxford ,  fhe  afterwards 
advanc’d  as  far  as  St.  Albans ,  where  a  Depu¬ 
tation  met  her  from  the  City  of  London ,  of¬ 
fering  to  fubmit  and  recognize  her  Title; 
whereupon  fhe  mov’d  forward,  and  in  folemn 
ProcelTion  enter’d  the  City  of  Wejhninfter , 
being  receiv’d  every  where  with  the  loud  Ac¬ 
clamations  of  the  People,  who  now  look’d  up¬ 
on  King  Stephen's  Caufe  as  defperate.  His 
Queen  Matilda ,  and  his  beft  Friends  folicited 
only  for  his  Liberty,  offering  to  give 
Hoftages  for  his  Exporting  himfelf  beyond 
Sea,  and  remaining  within  the  Walls  of  a 
Monaftery  for  the  reft  of  his  Life  ;  but  the 
Emprefs  would  hearken  to  no  Propofals  of 
this  Kind  ;  and  the  Legate  petitioning  her 
only  that  his  Nephew  Euftace ,  King  Stephen's 
Son,  might  enjoy  his  Father’s  Lands  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  ’tis  obferv’d,  fhe  very  impolitickly 
deny’d  the  Requeft,  which  that  Prelate  high¬ 
ly  refented.  The  Citizens  of  London  alfo 
began  to  appear  Difaffe&ed  again,  upon  her 
denying  to  confirm  the  Confeffor’s  Laws, 
and  many  of  the  Nobility  were  ready  to  join 
them,  whom  fhe  had  treated  with  fome  Con¬ 
tempt,  infomuch  that  a  Confpiracy  was  fet 
on  Foot  while  fhe  remain’d  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London ,  to  feize  her  Perfon  and 
fet  the  King  at  Liberty  ;  which  the  Emprefs 
having  Intelligence  of,  retir’d  fuddenly  in 
the  Night  and  went  to  Oxford ,  this  City  ha¬ 
ving  generally  been  firm  to  her  Intereft. 

The  Legate,  already  difgufted  (as  has  been 
related )  and  further  provok’d  by  being  ex- 

U  u  2  eluded 
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1141.  eluded  from  the  Adminiftration  of  Affairs,  ) 
once  again  went  over  to  his  Brother’s  Intereft,  l| 
and  joining  with  King  Stephen’s  Queen  and  1 
Son,  the  difaffefted  Barons,  and  the  City  of  ! 
London  •,  he  proceeded  to  excomunicate  the  1 
Emprefs’s  Adherents,  and  abfolv’d  all  King 
Stephen’s  Friends,  directly  contrary  to  what 
he  had  done  but  a  very  little  Time  before  •, 
alledging  in  his  Excufe  that  the  Emprefs  had 
broken  her  Oath  made  to  the  Barons,  and 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance  being  conditional 
they  were  abfolv’d  from  their  Allegiance  to 
her. 

The  Emprefs  thereupon  affembled  her 
Troops,  and  joining  her  Brother  the  Earl  of 
Gloucejler ,  march’d  towards  IVinchefter ,  to¬ 
gether  with  David  King  of  Scotland  ;  but  be¬ 
fore  fhe  proceeded  to  A6ts  of  Hoftility,  fhe 
fent  to  defire  a  Conference  with  the  Bifhop, 
and  wou’d  gladly  have  been  reconcil’d  to  him, 
knowing  how  much  depended  on  his  Influence, 
But  this  Prelate,  either  fufpedting  her  Sinceri¬ 
ty,  or  having  been  too  highly  provok’d,  fent 
her  a  doubtful  Anfwer,  and  while  fhe  was 
confidering  what  Meafures  to  take,  made 
haft  out  of  the  City,  and  join’d  the  Barons 
of  King  Stephen’s  Party,  and  finding  their 
Forces  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  the  Em¬ 
prefs,  he  immediately  march’d  back  with 
them  to  Winchefter ,  on  whofe  approach  the 
Emprefs  and  Earl  Robert  abandon’d  the  City 
and  retir’d  into  the  Caftle.  The  Bifhop  was 
fo  exafperated  againft  the  Citizens,  who  had 
appear’d  heartily  in  the  Caufe  of  the  Em¬ 
prefs,  that  he  order’d  the  City  to  be  let  on 
Fire,  by  which  above  twenty  Churches  and 
Convents,  and  thegreateft  Part  of  the  Town 
tvere  laid  in  Afhes,  He  afterwards  laid  Siege 
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to  the  Caftle,  which  having  held  out  two  1141. 
Months,  and  Provifions  for  the  numerous 
Garrifon  beginning  to  fall  fhort,  it  was  re- 
folv’d  to  make  a  general  Sally,  and  force 
their  Way  with  their  Swords  thro’  the  Ar¬ 
my  of  the  Befiegers  *,  and  in  the  Execution 
of  this  brave  Refolution,  the  Emprefs  her- 
felf  had  the  good  Fortune  to  efcape  with 
many  others,  but  her  Brother  the  Earl  of  The 
Gloncefier ,  who  brought  up  the  Rear,  was  Earl  of 
taken  Prifoner  and  carried  back  to  IVinchefter ,  Gloucef- 
from  whence  he  was  fent  to  Rochefter ,  the  ter  mini 
better  to  be  fecur’d.  The  Emprefs  in  the  Pd  loner, 
mean  Time  came  to  the  Caftle  of  Lutgerjhal , 
and  from  thence  went  to  the  Caftle  of  the 
Devizes ,  where  ftill  apprehending  herfelf  in 
Danger,  fhe  remov’d  to  Gloucefier ,  or  as  fome 
relate,  was  carried  thither  in  a  Coffin  to  pre¬ 
vent  Sufpicion. 

Great  Endeavours  were  us’d  by  King  Ste-^n& 
fhen's  Queen  to  bring  over  the  Earl  of  GUu-  the 
cefter  to  his  Intereft  •,  but  he  was  not  to  be  0f 
mov’d  either  by  Threats  or  Promiles,  and  Qi0UCef- 
about  fix  Months  after  the  Earl’s  Confine-  fCr  ex- 
ment,  he  was  exchang’d  for  King  Stephen.  chang’d. 

The  Legate  having  conven’d  another  Sy-  114a. 
nod  at  Wejtminfier. ,  read  a  Letter  to  the  Af- 
fembly  he  had  receiv’d  from  the  Pope, 
wherein  his  Holinefs  reprimands  him  for  not 
afferting  his  Brother’s  Caufe  more  ftrenuoufly, 
requiring  him  to  ufe  all  his  Power  Ecclefta- 
ftical  and  Secular,  to  eftablifh  him  on  the 
Throne:  And  the  King  complaining  in  the 
Synod,  that  he  had  been  imprifon’d  and  trea¬ 
ted  with  Scorn  by  his  Subjects ;  the  Legate 
replied,  that  he  had  been  compell’d  by  Force 
to  recognize  the  Emprefs ;  that  fhe  had 
broken  all  the  Promifes  fhe  had  made,  and 

contriv’d 
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1x42.  contriv’d  to  deprive  him  of  his  Dignity  and 
Life,  but  God  had  defeated  her  Defigns,  and 
having  freed  the  King  his  Brother  from  Im- 
prifonment,  he  commanded  them  in  the 
Name  of  God  and  the  Pope  to  afiift  the  King 
with  all  their  Power,  who  was  anointed  by 
the  Choice  of  the  People,  and  the  Confent 
of  the  Apoftolick  See,  declaring  he  would 
excommunicate  all  who  adher’d  to  the  Em¬ 
prefs.  To  which  an  Agent  belonging  to  the 
Emprefs  had  the  Courage  to  anfwer,  and 
conjure  the  Legate  by  the  Fealty  he  had 
fworn  to  the  Emprefs,  not  to  aft  againft  her, 
declaring  that  fhe  came  over  to  England  by 
the  Legate’s  Invitation,  and  that  the  King 
was  imprifon’d  by  his  Advice.  But  the  Le¬ 
gate  did  not  think  fit  to  give  any  Anfwer  to 
the  Charge. 

The  Earl  of  Gloucefter  finding  his  Sifter’s 
Forces  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Enemy,  went 
over  into  Normandy  to  folicit  a  Reinforce¬ 
ment  from  the  Earl  of  Anjou ,  who  fent  over 
his  Son  Prince  Henry  with  fome  Recruits, 
but  not  fuhicient  to  re-eftab.lifh  the  Ernprefs’s 
Affairs,  ydio  in  the  mean  Time  was  beffeg’d 
in  Oxford,  and  once  more  in  danger  of  fal¬ 
ling  into  King  Stephen’s  Hands,  if  fhe  had 
not  efcap’d  by  a  Stratagem.  It  was  at  this 
Time  the  Depth  of  Winter,  and  the  Ground 
cover’d  with  Snow,  whereupon  this  Princefs 
without  regard  to  the  Tendernefs  of  her  Sex, 
cloath’d  herfelf  and  fome  few  of  her  Ser¬ 
vants  in  White,  and  at  a  Time  when  it 
fnow’d  very  hard,  fled  out  at  a  Poftern,  and 
pafs’d  the  Sentinels  undifcover’d,  after  which 
fhe  march’d  on  Foot,  over  Hedge  and  Ditch, 
out  of  any  Road  or  Track,  as  far  as  Abing - 
Aon,  which  is  five  Miles,  where  the  fame 

Night 
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Slight  ffie  took  Horfe  and  arriv’d  at  Walling-  1142. 
rord,  to  the  Admiration  both  of  Friends  and  */VV 
Foes. 

The  Earl  of  Gloucefter ,  who  had  laid 
Siege  to  the  Caftle  of  iVarham ,  in  hopes  of 
drawing  King  Stephen  from  the  Siege  of  Ox¬ 
ford^  having  taken  that  Fortrefs,  repair’d  to 
Wallingford  to  the  Emprefs,  carrying  with 
him  her  Son  Prince  Henry,  which  gave  her  no 
lefs  Joy  than  the  Efcape  ffie  had  lately  made 
with  fo  much  Difficulty  and  Hazard. 

Our  Hiftorians,  who  generally  follow 
Malmjbury ,  take  Notice  that  he  concludes 
his  Hiftory  here.  He  is  look’d  upon  as  one 
of  the  moft  Judicious  of  the  Monkiffi  Wri¬ 
ters  ;  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucefter,  who  made 
fuch  a  Figure  in  thefe  Wars,  it  feems,  was 
his  Patron  *,  but  ftill  I  do  not  find  him  charg’d 
with  Partiality  in  the  Relation  he  gives  us  of 
this  Civil  War.  We  have  but  very  imper- 
fe<5t  Accounts  of  the  T ranfadtions  of  the  five 
following  Years ;  the  Sword  was  become  fo 
much  the  Profeffion,  even  of  the  Ecclefia- 
fticks,  that  no  body  feems  to  have  had  any 
Inclination  or  Leifure  to  record  the  numerous 
Adtions  that  happen’d  between  the  contend¬ 
ing  Parties,  either  in  the  Cabinent  or  in  the 
Field.  Indeed  our  Friend  Rapin  infinuates, 
that  he  had  met  with  an  Account  of  them 
fomewhere,  but  he  did  not  think  them  worth 
relating.  I  could  wiffi  this  knowing  Gentle¬ 
man  had  been  fo  good  as  to  have  referr’d 
1  us  to  his  Authors  where  thefe  Things  are  to 
be  met  with  ;  for  there  are  a  great  many  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  no  mean  Figure,  that  feem  to  la¬ 
ment  this  Chafm  in  the  Hiftory  of  thofe 
Times.  But  to  proceed,  We  find  that  in  the 
Year  ii-43,  King  Stephen  was  prefent  at  a  1143. 

Synod, 
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1143-  Synod,  (or  rather  great  Council  of  the  Cler- 
*W ifv  gy  and  Barons)  wherein  it  was  declar’d.  That 
if  any  Man  Jhould  lay  violent  Hands  upon  a 
Perfon  in  Holy  Orders ,  he  Jhould  not  he  abfoh’d 
hut  hy  the  Pope  himfelf ,  and  in  his  Prefence. 
Which  was  of  infinite  Advantage  to  the  Ec- 
clefiafticks  *,  for  notwithftanding  the  Laity 
were  in  the  utmoft  Confufion,  harrafs’d  and 
plunder’d  every  Day  almoft  by  one  fide  or 
other  ;  the  Perfons  and  Pofieffions  of  all  who 
had  any  relation  to  the  Church  became  invio¬ 
lable,  unlefs  they  made  War  their  Profefiion, 
and  were  actually  in  Arms.  Among  other 
Occurrences  alfo  it  appears,  that  Oxford  ca¬ 
pitulated  and  Surrendred  to  King  Stephen  up¬ 
on  Terms  ;  that  the  Tower  of  London ,  the 
Cafides  of  Walden  and  Pleefes ,  and  afterwards 
Lincoln  were  yielded  up  to  Stephen.  On  the 
other  Hand,  that  Wilton  was  burnt  by  the 
Earl  of  Gloucejler ,  and  the  Caftles  of  War- 
ham  and  Portland  furrender’d  to  the  Emprefs ;  ! 
that  the  Earls  of  Chejler  and  EJfex  were  fur-  • 
priz’d  by  King  Stephen ,  or  according  to  : 
others,  treacheroufiy  feiz’d  on  and  imprifon’d,  1 
at  a  time  they  were  invited  by  him  to  a  Con-  1 
ference.  And  on  the  other  Hand,  the  King’s  1 
great  Favourite  William  Martel  was  made  i 
Prifoner  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucejler.  That  1 
during  this  Space  alfo,  Robert  Earl  of  Glou-  ! 
cejter ,  and  Milo  Earl  of  Hereford ,  the  laft  of  ; 
whom  was  created  Earl  by  Patent  from  the  1 
Emprefs,  loft  their  Lives,  the  one  by  Sick-  ! 
nefs,  and  the  other  by  an  Accident :  Where-  >j 
upon  the  Emprefs  defpairing  of  Succefs,  fent  \ 
her  Son  Prince  Henry  back  to  Normandy ,  and 
foon  after  follow’d  him  in  Perfon.  But  Hi-  1 
ftory  does  not  inform  us  of  the  particular  ' 
Times  when  thefe  feveral  Occurrences  hap¬ 
pen’d. 
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pen’d  any  further  than  that  they  were  tranf- 
adted  between  the  Years  1142  and  1147. 

Kirrg  Stephen  having  driven  the  Emprefs 
his  Competitor  out  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Na¬ 
tion  in  general  fubmitted  to  him,  many  of 
the  Barons  fwearing  to  the  Succefiion  of  his 
Son  Eujiace  •,  and  the  King  refiding  with  his 
Court  at  Lincoln ,  was  there  either  Crown’d 
again,  or  at  leaft  wore  his  Crown  at  fome  fo- 
lemn  Feftival,  in  Contempt  of  a  fuperftitious 
Prophefy,  ’tis  faid,  which  threatned  Death 
or  fome  uncommon  Judgment  on  the  King 
who  fhould  prefume  to  wear  his  Crown  in 
that  City. 

The  King  having  been  very  much  oblig’d 
to  the  Pope  and  Clergy  for  his  Eftablifhment, 
found  himfelf  under  a  Neceffity  of  fubmitting 
to  whatever  the  See  of  Rome  fhould  think  fit 
to  diredt,  in  relation  to  Ecclefiaftical  Matters : 
Accordingly  we  don’t  find  that  he  oppos’d 
Pope  Eugene  when  he  depriv’d  William  Arch- 
bifhop  of  York,  becaufe  he  had  been  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  King,  and  commanded  the 
Chapter  of  York  to  make  another  Eledtion, 
the  latter  Choice  falling  upon  Henry  Murdac, 
Abbot  of  the  Monaftery  of  Fountains.  A- 
bout  this  time  the  Emprefs  fent  her  Son  over 
to  England  again  to  try  his  Fortune  ;  he  was 
about  fixteen  Years  of  Age,  and  landing  with 
a  fmall  but  feledt  Body  of  Men,  he  firft  join’d 
the  Earl  of  Chefier ,  who  not  long  before  had 
been  releas’d  by  King  Stephen ,  on  Condition 
of  yielding  up  fome  of  his  Caftles  into  his 
Hands.  Roger  the  Son  of  the  deceafed  Milo 
Jallo,  with  feveral  of  the  Barons  who  had 
formerly  been  in  Arms  for  the  Emprefs,  came 
over  to  him  ;  whereupon  he  march’d  North¬ 
wards  to  concert  Matters  with  his  Coufin 
Vol  XVI,  X  x  David 
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i  14.9.  David  King  of  Scotland ,  and  was  Knighted  by 
him  in  a  foiemn  manner,  as  was  ufual  in  thofe 
times  when  Princes  firft  made  Arms  their 
Profeflion,  The  Prince  having  afiembled  his 
Forces,  ’tis  faid,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  Power 
to  provoke  King  Stephen  to  come  to  an  En¬ 
gagement,  from  whence  one  would  be  enclin’d 
to  think  his  Troops  were  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
the  Enemy :  And  yet  it  don’t  appear  there 
was  any  Addon  before  he  embark’d  for  Nor¬ 
mandy  again,  which  makes  it  evident  that 
there  are  very  great  Defeds  and  Omiflions  in 
the  Hiftory  of  thefe  times.  The  Prince  had 
been  return’d  but  a  very  little  time  to  Nor¬ 
mandy  before  his  Father  Geoffry  dy’d,  where¬ 
by  he  became  poflefs’d  both  of  the  Dutchy  of 
Normandy  and  the  Earldom  of  Anjou.  His 
Mother  the  Emprefs,  for  fome  Conliderations 
we  are  unacquainted  with,  feems  from  this  time 
to  have  relign’d  all  her  Intereft,  both  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  England ,  to  the  Prince  her  Son, 
who  was  fo  fortunate  in  the  18th  Year  of  his 
Age  to  marry  Eleanor  the  Dutchefs  of  Gui- 
enne,  ( Aquitain )  and  Heirefs  of  Poifiou,  whom 
Lewis  the  French  King  had  divorc’d  after  fhe 
had  had  two  Daughters  by  him,  on  pretence 
of  Confanguinity,  but  in  reality  on  fufpicion  of 
an  Intrigue  between  her  and  a  certain  Noble¬ 
man  when  fhe  was  with  him  in  Paleftine  at  a 
late  Crufade,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  1  ith  Voh 
of  Modern  Hiftory ,  p.  385. 

King  Stephen  apprehenfive  that  Prince  Hen¬ 
ry  being  poftefs’d  of  fuch  large  T erritories  on 
the  other  fide  the  Water  would  one  Day  bid 
fair  for  the  Crown  of  England ,  the  better  to 
lecure  it  to  his  Son  Euftace ,  propos’d  in  a 
Grand  Council  of  the  Clergy  and  Barons  held 
at  London  to  have  his  Son  Crown’d  in  his  life¬ 
time  ; 
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.time  ;  but  to  his  great  Mortification  Theobald 
•Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  abfolutely  refus’d 
-to  Crown  him,  declaring  that  the  Pope  had 
-forbidden  it,  which  fo  exafperated  the  King 
.that  he  made  all  the  Bilhops  Prifoners  in  one 
jHoufe,  from  whence  the  Archbifhop  efcaping 
:into  Normandy ,  the  King  feiz’d  on  his  Reve¬ 
nues.  In  the  mean  time  the  King  of  France , 
who  was  likewife  Jealous  of  the  growing 
Greatnefs  of  Prince  Henry ,  attack’d  his  Do¬ 
minions  on  the  Continent  in  concert  with  Eu - 
fiace  *,  but  Prince  Henry  maintain’d  his  Ground 
againft  their  united  Forces,  and  oblig’d  them 
to  retire. 

King  Stephen  on  the  other  Hand  afiembled 
his  Army  in  England ,  and  marching  againft: 
the  difaffedted  Clergy  and  Barons  reduc’d  fe- 
veral  of  their  Caftles  ;  till  Prince  Henry ,  now 
having  his  Hands  at  Liberty,  brought  his 
Friends  a  Reinforcement  of  Troops  from 
Normandy ,  and  march’d  to  the  Relief  of  Wal¬ 
lingford,  which  was  then  befieg’d  by  King 
Stephen's  Troops,  where  furrounding  the  E- 
nemy  with  a  Trench,  he  in  a  manner  befieg’d 
the  Befiegers.  The  King  hereupon  march’d 
in  Perfon  to  the  Affiftance  of  his  Forces  be¬ 
fore  IVallingford  •,  but  as  he  was  drawing  up 
his  Army  to  attack  Prince  Henry ,  his  Horfe 
rais’d  himfelf  three  times  on  his  hinder  Legs, 
and  at  length  fell  backwards  with  him,  to 
the  great  Hazard  of  the  King’s  Life  :  Upon 
which  Accident,  ’tisfaid ^William  Earl  of Arun¬ 
del  took  an  Opportunity  to  reprefent,  that  he 
look’d  upon  the  thing  as  Ominous,  and  advis’d 
the  King  not  to  engage  any  more  in  fo  ill  a 
Caufe.  He  obferv’d,  that  abundance  of  near 
Relations  were  here  unnaturally  drawn  up  a- 
gainft  each  other,  ready  to  fheath  their  Swords 
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1149.  in  one  anothers  Bowels,  and  therefore  urg’d  > 
W/W  with  fome  warmth  that  the  King  would  ra¬ 
ther  make  an  End  of  theDifpute  by  a  T reaty  1 
whereupon  the  King  demanding  an  Interview 
with  Princ zHenry,  they  met  upon  the  Banks  of 
the  ‘Thames  near  Wallingford ,  where  the  River 
is  fo  narrow  that  two  People  may  Converfe 
together  crofs  it ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
there  lhould  be  a  Cefiation  of  all  Hoftilities. 
At  which  Euftace  the  King’s  Son  was  fo  dif- 
gufted,  ’tis  faid,  that  he  withdrew  from  the 
Army  with  a  fmall  Party  and  march’d  to  the 
Monaftery  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury ,  where  he 
was  entertain’d  by  the  Monks;  but  the  Fathers 
refufing  him  a  Sum  of  Money  he  demanded 
of  them,  he  order’d  all  the  Corn  in  their 
Storehoufes  to  be  feiz’d,  (others  fay  he  com¬ 
manded  the  Corn  growing  in  their  Fields  to 
be  burnt,  which  mull  be  a  Miftake,  becaufe 
it  was  then  the  depth  of  Winter)  and  that  fit¬ 
ting  down  to  Dinner  he  was  choak’d  with  the 
firft  Bit  of  Meat  he  put  into  his  Mouth.  But 
however  that  was,  it  is  agreed  on  all  Hands 
that  Euftace  dy’d  about  this  time  in  the  19th 
JBuftaee  year  0f  pis  Age,  and  was  buried  by  his  Mo- 
sT then Matilda  (who  dy’d  fome  little  time  be- 
Son  dies.  f°re)  t^ie  Abby  of  Feverfhame ,  leaving  no 
Iffue  by  his  Wife  Conftance  the  Daughter  of 
Lewis  the  Fat . 

The  Truce  being  expir’d  the  War  was  re¬ 
new’d,  when  feveral  of  the  Barons  who  had 
hitherto  adher’d  to  Stephen  went  over  to 
Prince  Henry ,  who  had  the  good  Fortune  alfo 
to  recover  feveral  confiderable  Caftles,  as 
thofe  of  Warwick ,  Reading ,  Stamford ,  &c. 
The  King  therefore  finding  his  Affairs  decline, 
began  to  hearken  to  the  Advice  of  his  Brother 
.  the  Legate,  and  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 

who 
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who  were  very  earneft  with  him  to  give  the  1149. 
Nation  fome  reft,  by  concluding  a  Peace  af- 
ter  it  had  been  fo  long  harrafs’d  by  an  unna¬ 
tural  Civil  War  •,  and  the  like  Application 
having  been  made  to  Prince  Henry ,  both  of 
them  agreed  jointly  to  fummon  a  Grand 
Council  to  meet  at  Winchefter  to  advife  with 
on  this  important  Occafton,  wherein  it  was  at  j\  Peace 
length  agreed  that  King  Stephen  ftiould  enjoy  made  be- 
the  Crown  during  his  Life,  and  that  Prince  tween 
Henry  ftiould  fucceed  him  ;  in  Purfuance  King 
whereof  Stephen  adopted  the  Prince  his  Son,  Stephen 
and  caus’d  JVilliatn  his  own  Son  to  fwear  to  the  an^ 
Succeflion  of  Prince  Henry ,  as  did  alfo  the  tVnce. 
Bifhops  and  Barons  who  were  Members  of  ‘ 
the  Council  ;  after  which  the  King  and  Prince 
Henry  vifited  feveral  Parts  of  the  Kingdom 
together,  particularly  the  Cities  of  London , 

Oxford  and  Canterbury,  where  they  were  re^ 
ceived  with  the  Applaufes  and  Congratulati¬ 
ons  of  the  People,  of  whofe  Sincerity  there  is 
no  Reafon  to  doubt  after  they  had  fo  long 
fuffer’d  all  the  Miferies  of  a  Civil  War. 

But  in  the  midft  of  all  this  Joy,  Prince 
William ,  Stephen’s  Son,  who  was  the  moft 
conftderable  Lofer  by  the  Peace,  ’tis  faid, 
form’d  a  Confpiracy  againft  Prince  Henry’s 
Life,  which  was  to  have  been  executed  "by 
fome  of  the  Flemijh  T roops  in  King  Stephen’s 
Service  •,  but  Prince  William  happening  to 
break  his  Leg  the  Confpiracy  was  timely  dif- 
cover’d  however  Prince  Henry  did  not  think 
it  expedient  to  remain  longer  on  this  fide  the 
Water,  and  therefore  having  taken  leave  of 
King  Stephen ,  he  embark’d  for  Normandy  not 
long  after. 

The  King  now  reigning  in  Peace,  apply’d 
himfelf  with  great  Diligence  to  redrels  the 

Evils 
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1154.  Evils  the  late  War  had  introduc’d,  and  ren- 
der  his  Subjedls  a  flourishing  People  ;  but  be¬ 
fore  he  could  bring  his  Schemes  to  bear,  he 
King  was  taken  dangeroufly  ill  of  the  Emroids,  a 
Stephen  £)iftemper  he  was  fubjedt  to,  and  died  on  the 
dies*  25th  of  October,  1154,  in  the  fiftieth  Year  of 
his  Age,  after  he  had  reign’d  eighteen  Years 
and  fomething  more  than  nine  Months,  and 
experienc’d  a  great  Variety  of  good  and  bad 
Fortune. 

His  Per.  This  Prince  was  tall  and  well  made,  of  a 
fon  and  moft  engaging  Addrefs  i  he  appears  alfo  to 
r  fler  ^ave  been  brave  and  generous,  and  very  far 
*a  e  '  from  a  cruel  revengeful  Difpofition,  not  ha¬ 
ving  put  one  Man  to  Death  in  his  Reign  in 
cold  Blood,  tho’  he  was  the  Occafion  of  in¬ 
numerable  Ravages  and  Murders  by  his  U- 
furpation  of  the  Throne,  and  by  way  of  Com- 
pofition  for  thefe  Evils  poflibly  it  was  that  he 
founded  feveral  Abbies,  particularly  thofe  of 
Cogjhall ,  Farnefs  and  Feverjham ,  with  the 
Nunneries  of  Carew  and  FLigham ,  which  fome 
have  look’d  upon  as  an  Argument  of  his 
Piety.  But  how  can  Piety  conlift  with  thofe 
continual  Wars,  Devaluations  and  Blood-lhed, 
which  his  Ufurpation  and  Injuftice  occafion’d? 
And  this  brings  me  to  conflder  his  Title.  Our 
HisTitle.  priend  Rapin ,  indeed,  feems  to  make  it  a 
Doubt  whether  his  Title  was  not  to  be  pre- 
ferr’d  to  that  of  the  Emprefs,  the  only 
Daughter  of  his  Predeceflfor,  to  whofe  Suc- 
cefTion  King  Stephen  himfelf,  and  all  the  Ba¬ 
rons  both  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  had  three 
times  fworn  :  But  admitting  the  Crown  was 
Elective,  (which  there  is  not  the  lea  ft  Colour 
to  fuppofe)  and  that  the  Right  of  Election 
was  folely  in  the  Barons  :  Where  was  there 
any  Eleftion  regularly  made,  or  with  what 

Juftice 
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Juftice  could  the  Barons  have  proceeded  to  1154* 
an  Election  after  they  had  three  times  chofen, 
and  as  many  taken  their  Oaths  to  the  Succef- 
llon  of  the  Emprefs,  who  never  committed 
any  A£t  that  could  affedt  or  forfeit  her  Title  ? 

Surely  therefore  none  but  a  Man  of  Rapin' s 
turn  of  Thought  and  unaccountable  Preju¬ 
dices  could  ever  have  made  a  Doubt  whether 
King  Stephen  was  a  Ufurper,  or  his  Title 
worfe  than  that  of  the  Emprefs.  I  fhall  here 
fubjoin  the  feveral  Excufes  made  by  the  Ba¬ 
rons  to  juftify  their  Adherence  to  King  Ste¬ 
phen,  that  the  Reader  may  judge  of  the 
Weaknefs  of  them.  They  fay  that  their  Oath 
to  the  Emprefs  was  forc’d  upon  them  by 
King  Henry,  for  which  he  exprefs’d  his  Sor¬ 
row  on  his  Death-Bed,  and  releas’d  them  from 
it.  The  great  Bifhop  of  Salisbury  excus’d 
himfelf  in  another  manner,  for  he  pretended 
that  he  fwore  to  Maud's  Succeffion  conditi¬ 
onally  (viz.)  provided  the  King  did  not 
marry  her  out  of  the  Kingdom  without  the 
Confent  of  the  Peers,  others  alledg’d  it  was 
unnatural  and  againft  the  Laws  of  the  Realm 
for  a  Woman  to  Reign,  and  laftly  it  was 
urg’d,  that  Oaths  were  not  to  be  kept  to  the 
Hazard  of  Peoples  Lives  and  Fortunes,  for 
Man  w'as  not  made  for  Oaths,  but  Oaths 
were  inftituted  for  the  Ufe  of  Men,  and 
therefore  no  Man  ought  to  be  a  Slave  to  his 
Oath,  but  his  Oath  ought  to  be  fubfervient 
to  his  Intereft  and  Safety, 

King  Stephen  by  his  Wife  Maud,  Daughter  King 
and  Heir  of  Eujtace  Earl  of  Bologn,  had  three  Stephens 
Sons,  viz.  Baldwin ,  Euftace  and  William ,  of  I  flue, 
whom  William  only  furviv’dhim,  and  he  was 
excluded  from  fucceeding  to  the  Crown  by 
the  Treaty  between  King  Stephen  and  Prince 

Henry 
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1154.  Henry  ;  he  had  two  Daughters  by  the 
t/’V'NJ  fame  Marriage,  viz.  Maud ,  and  Mary ,  but 
none  of  his  legitimate  Children  left  any  Iffue. 
King  Stephen  had  alfo  a  bafe  Son  named  Wil¬ 
liam ,  whom  he  created  Earl  of  Norfolk ,  and 
another  named  Geroafe ,  as  feme  write,  after¬ 
ward,  Abbot  of  Wejlminfter. 

In  this  Reign,  ’tis  oblerv’d,  the  Pope  and 
Clergy  made  great  Encroachments  on  the 
Royal  Prerogative,  introducing  feveral  Fo¬ 
reign  Laws  and  Cuftoms,  particularly  the 
TheCa  Canon-Law  compil’d  by  Gratian ,  and  pub - 
eT  ^  1  ifh’d  by  Pope  Eugenius,  Anno  1151.  It  was 
intro- a  made  Ufe  of  in  the  Controverfy  between 

duced  in  the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bilhop 
this  of  Wincbejler  the  Pope’s  Legate,  the  Arch- 
Reign.  bifhop  looking  upon  it  that  he  had  Injuftice 
done  him  by  the  Bilhop  of  Winchefter's  being- 
appointed  Legate,  which  gave  him  an  Au¬ 
thority  over  the  Archbilhop,  whole  Suffragan 
he  was.  This  Conteft  brought  over  feveral 
Canon  Lawyers  from  Rome ,  who  promoted 
this  Study  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford ,  Va~ 
carius  being  the  firffc  Profelfor  of  it  there. 

CHAP  XV. 

The  Reign  ^/Henry  II.  furnamed  Plan- 

tag  e  N  E  T. 

11 5  4.  T  717  Hen  Prince  Henry  receiv’d  Advice  of 
Henryll.  V  V  the  Death  of  King  Stephen  he  was  be- 
fieging  a  fmall  Caftle  on  the  Frontiers  of  the 
French  King’s  Territories,  and  fo  well  alfur’d 
was  he  of  the  Affedtions  of  the  Englifh ,  that 
he  refolv’d  to  make  himfelf  Mailer  of  the 
Caftle  before  he  went  over  to  take  Polfelfion 
of  that  Kingdom,  infomuch  that  it  was  fix 

Weeks 
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Weeks  after  King  Stephen’s  Death  before  he  1154. 
arriv’d  in  England.  Nor  was  he  wrong  in  his 
Conjectures  i  for  the  Englifh  had  been  fo  long 
harrafs’d  by  Civil  Wars,  that  no  Man  fhew’d 
any  Inclination  to  break  thro’  the  Treaty 
concluded  between  King  Stephen  and  Prince 
Henry ,  whereby  thofe  Domeftick  Feuds  were 
happily  appeas’d,  notwithftanding  the  late 
King  left  a  Son  who  was  then  of  Age,  and 
Refident  in  England ,  with  an  Army  of  Fo¬ 
reigners  that  might  well  be  fuppos’d  to  have 
been  devoted  to  his  Intereft,  as  they  had  been 
retain’d  in  his  Father’s  Service  moft  part  of  his 
Reign.  But  to  proceed. 

King  Henry ,  together  with  Eleanor  his  The 
Queen,  being  arriv’d  in  England,  were  crown’d  King 
at  Wejhninjler  by  ‘Theobald  Archbilhop  of  and 
Canterbury  on  the  19th  of  December,  1154:  Queen 
He  was  then  in  the  23d  Year  of  his  Age,  Crown  d 
and  the  firft  King  of  England  of  the  Family 
of  Plant agenet,  faid  to  be  form’d  of  the  Words 
Plantagenefta ,  or  Broom-plant ,  and  which  he 
receiv’d  from  his  Father  the  Earl  of  Anjou. 

This  King  is  obferv’d  to  have  had  the  largeft 
Dominions  of  any  Monarch  that  ever  fat  on 
the  Throne  of  England  before  him,  being 
polfefs’d  of  the  Provinces  of  Normandy,  An¬ 
jou,  Poiblou ,  Guienne  or  Apuitain,  Saintonge , 

Maine  and  Touraine,  which  conflitute  perhaps 
one  Moiety  of  the  Kingdom  of  France  tho* 

I  can  not  be  of  Opinion  they  were  ever  any 
great  Advantage  to  England,  as  they  led  us 
into  abundance  of  unneceffary  „.nd  unprofita¬ 
ble  Wars,  to  maintain  which  England  was 
frequently  drain’d  of  her  Wealth  and  beg¬ 
gar’d,  and  perhaps  has  had  much  more  Rea- 
fon  to  rejoyce  at  tne  Lofs  of  thofe  Provinces 
than  at  the  Acquifition  of  them. 

Vol.  XVI.  Y  y 
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the  History  of  England* 

The  Coronation  being  over  the  King  began 
to  confider  of  the  propereft  Means  to  fecure 
the  Tranquility  of  his  Government,  and  firft 
he  took  Pofifeflion  of  fuch  Caftles  as  were  in 
the  Hands  of  the  Prelates  and  Barons  who  had 
appear’d  molt  Zealous  in  the  Intereft  of  the 
late  King,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Bifhop  of 
IVincheJler ,  who  was  poflefs’d  of  no  lefs  than 
fix  :  Thefe  he  pretended  were  forfeited  on  the 
Bifhop’s  going  out  of  the  Kingdom  without 
Leave,  fome  of  the  Caftles  he  kept  in  his 
Hands,  but  mold  of  them  he  demolifh’d,  as 
being  only  Receptacles  of  the  feditious  Barons. 
He  proceeded  next  to  disband  that  mercenary 
Army  of  Foreigners  which  the  late  King  kept 
in  Pay,  and  by  which  he  had  maintain’d  him- 
felf  upon  the  Throne  againft  the  Emprefs  his 
Mother,  and  himfelGand  thus  having  depriv’d 
the  oppofite  Fa&ion  of  their  Forces  and  For- 
trefies,  he  proceeded  to  refume  fuch  Grants 
of  the  Crown  Lands  and  all  Patents  of  No¬ 
bility  as  were  pafs’d  in  the  laid  Reign,  being 
the  A6ts  of  a  Ufurper  who  had  no  Power  to 
make  fuch  Grants. 

Among  others  he  introduc’d  into  his  Coun¬ 
cil  'Theobald  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury ,  Robert 
Earl  of  Lekejier ,  Chief  Juftice  of  England , 
and  Thomas  of  Beckett  Archdeacon  of  Canter - 
bury ,  whom  he  had  conftituted  Chancellor  of 
England ;  but  he  was  diredled  chiefly  in  his 
Adminiftration  by  his  Mother  the  Emprefs. 
In  the  firft  Year  of  his  Reign  he  fummon’d  a 
Grand  Council  of  the  Peers  to  meet  at  Wal- 
lingford ,  where  the  Barons  were  requir’d  to 
fwear  to  the  Succeflion  of  his  Sons  IVUliam  and 
Henry  •,  and  to  gratify  them  for  their  Com¬ 
pliance  in  this  Article,  he  confirm’d  the  Con- 
feflor’s  Laws,  and  the  Charter  of  his  Grand¬ 
father" 
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father  Henry  I.  at  which  the  Nation  expref-  1155. 
fing  great  Satisfadion,  and  Things  remaining 
in  perfect  Tranquility  on  this  fide  the  Water, 
he  thought  it  a  proper  Opportunity  to  vifit 
his  tranfmarine  Dominions,  where  being  ar¬ 
riv’d  he  went  to  the  Court  of  France  and  did 
Homage  for  Normandy  and  the  reft  of  the  njtf. 
Provinces  he  held  of  that  Crown.  After  which 
he  afiembled  an  Army  and  recover’d  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Anjou  from  his  Brother  Geoffry ,  to  Difpof-. 
whom  his  Father  had  difpos’d  of  it  by  his  fefleshis 
Will :  However,  he  fettled  upon  him  in  lieu 
of  it  a  thoufand  Pounds  per  Ann.  Englijh ,  and  As* 

two  thoufand  more  of  the  Money  of  Anjou. 

Hing  Henry ,  ’tis  true,  had  taken  an  Oath  to 
perform  his  Father’s  Will ;  but  he  pretended 
that  by  the  Laws  of  the  Country  the  Earl, 
his  Father,  could  not  difpofe  of  his  Territo¬ 
ries  to  a  younger  Son,  and  procur’d  a  Dif- 
penfation  from  the  Pope  to  abfolve  him  from 
that  Oath.  Adrian  the  IVth.  an  Englijhman^ 
was  Pope  at  this  time,  who  fucceeded  Ana- 
Jlafius  in  that  See  the  preceding  Year. 

The  King  having  made  fuch  Alterations  in 
his  French  Dominions  as  he  faw  fit,  embark’d 
for  England ,  and  enter’d  into  a  Treaty  with 
Malcolm  King  of  Scotland ,  whereby  it  was 
ftipulated  that  the  King  of  Scotland  Ihould 
yield  up  Carlijle ,  Newcafile  upon  Tyne ,  and 
Bamborough ,  and  that  Malcolm  fhould  enjoy 
the  Earldom  of  Huntington. 

The  firfl:  People  that  ventur’d  to  give  this  1157. 
great  Prince  any  Difburbance  were  thofe  of  The 
North  Wales ,  who  not  contented  with  the  Weljh 
Product  of  their  own  barren  Mountains  were  ^ar° 
perpetually  making  Excurfions  into  the  more 
fruitful  Englijh  Counties ;  nor  can  it  be  con¬ 
ceiv’d  why  the  Englijh  in  fo  long  a  Trad:  of 

Y  y  2  Tirqe 
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i i 57*  Time  had  not  made  an  entire  Conqueft  qf 
therm  unlefs  it  be  that  they  were  not  worth  the 
Conquering.  King  Henry ,  however,  did  not 
think  them  fo  inconftderable  as  to  be  neg¬ 
lected,  and  therefore  having  affembled  his 
Forces,  he  march’d  in  Perfon  againft  them. 
Upon  the  Approach  of  the  Englifh  Army  the 
tVelJh ,  as  ufual,  abandon’d  the  open  Country, 
and  retir’d  to  their  Mountains  and  the  inac- 
ceffible  part  of  the  Country,  whither  the  Van 
of  the  King’s  Army  purfuing  them,  fell  into 
an  Ambulcade,  and  were  great  part  of  them 
cut  off*,  and  fuch  was  the  Confufion  that  fol¬ 
low’d,  that  Henry  de  Effex,  Hereditary  Stan¬ 
dard-bearer,  flung  down  the  Royal  Standard 
and  run  away,  declaring  that  the  King  was 
kill’d  *,  but  the  King  fhewing  himfelf  to  the 
Soldiers  reftor’d  the  Battle,  and  oblig’d  the 
Enemy  to  accept  of  fuch  Terms  as  he  thought 
fit  to  allow  them,  particularly  he  oblig’d 
them  to  deliver  up  certain  Caftles  that  de¬ 
fended  the  principal  Paffes,  and  to  cut  Ways 
thro’  the  Woods  that  his  Armies  might  with 
more  Eafe  march  thro’  their  Country  ;  and 
their  Nobility  were  Content  to  do  him  Ho¬ 
mage,  and  fwear  Fealty  to  him. 

Henry  de  EJfex  being  charg’d  with  High 
Treafon  by  Robert  de  Montfort ,  on  his  throw¬ 
ing  down  the  King’s  Standard,  a  Tryal  by 
Battle  was  appointed  between  them,  in  which 
EJfex  being  defeated,  his  Life  by  the  Laws  of 
Chivalry  was  forfeited  *,  but  the  King  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  the  Forfeiture  of  his  E~ 
ftate,  and  fhutting  him  up  in  a  Cloyfter,  as 
much  fitter  for  a  Monk  than  a  Soldier. 

1158.  The  following  Year,  in  which  Prince  Ri- 
He  ls  chard  the  King’s  third  Son  was  born,  whq 
Crown  d  pucceeded  him,  King  Henry  vifited  feveral 
a?ain-  ° .  *  parts 
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1  parts  of  England ,  and  amongft  the  reft  the 
3  City  of  Lincoln ,  where  he  caus’d  himfelf  to 
1  be  Crown’d  in  a  Suburb  without  the  Walls, 

.  not  thinking  it  proper  to  have  the  Ceremony 
perform’d  within  the  Gates,  on  Account  of  a 
fuperftitious  Propheiy  mentioned  in  the  Reign 
of  King  Stephen .  He  was  Crown’d  the  Year 
after  again,  together  with  his  Queen,  in  the 
City  of  JVorcefter ,  on  Eafter-Day.  Here  at 
the  Oblation  they  both  offer’d  up  their 
Crowns  at  the  High  Altar,  vowing  never  to 
wear  them  afterwards  •,  and  from  this  time, 
’tis  obferv’d,  that  few  of  our  Kings  wore 
their  Crowns  at  folemn  Feftivals,  as  had  been 
accuftom’d.  The  Money  being  extremely  a- 
dulterated  at  this  time,  it  was  order’d  to  be 
recoin’d  ;  indeed  every  Nobleman  in  the  late 
Reign  almoft  taking  upon  him  to  Coin  Mo- 
pey,  and  making  it  of  what  Alloy  he  pleas’d, 
fcarce  any  of  it  would  pafs  beyond  their  re- 
fpedtive  Diftridfs.  The  King  having  redrefs’d 
feveral  other  Abufes  in  England ,  made  a  fe- 
cond  Voyage  to  Normandy ,  together  with  his 
Queen,  where  finding  his  Brother  Geoffry 
dead,  who  had  for  l'ome  time  enjoy’d  the 
City  and  Earldom  of  Nantz ,  he  laid  claim  to 
that  Earldom,  and  adtually  poflefs’d  himfelf 
of  it,  notwithflanding  he  was  oppos’d  by  the 
Duke  of  Bretagne.  He  alfo  vifited  the  French 
Court  with  Queen  Eleanor ,  where  he  con¬ 
cluded  a  Marriage  between  his  eldeft  Son 
Henry ,  and  Lewis  the  French  King’s  Daugh¬ 
ter,  both  Infants.  He  made  another  Match 
between  his  Son  Geoffry ,  then  in  his  Cradle, 
and  Conjlance  the  Daughter  of  Conan  Duke 
of  Bretagne ,  whereby  Geoffry  afterwards  fuc- 
ceeded  to  that  Dutchy. 
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Still  his  Ambition  being  unfatisfied,  he  re¬ 
viv’d  a  Dormant  Title  to  the  County  of  Fbo- 
louje ,  which  he  claim’d  in  Right  of  his  Queen; 
and  to  make  it  good  he  aflembled  a  powerful 
Army  and  enter’d  into  Alliances  with  Ray¬ 
mond  Earl  of  Arragon  and  Barcelona ,  and 
Malcolm  King  of  Scotland ,  the  laft  of  which 
Princes  attended  him  in  Perfon  in  this 
Expedition.  But  notwithftanding  thefe  great 
Preparations,  the  French  King,  jealous  of 
King  Henry's  growing  Power,  oppofing  his 
Pretenfions,  and  furnifhing  the  City  of  Fho- 
loufe  with  a  numerous  Garrifon,  Henry  was 
oblig’d  to  retire  without  effecting  any  thing. 
Whereupon  he  plunder’d  the  French  King’s 
Territories  in  his  Return  by  way  of  Retalia¬ 
tion  for  the  Injury  he  imagin’d  he  had  done 
him.  William  Earl  of  Blois ,  Son  to  King 
Stephen ,  attended  King  Henry  in  this  Expe¬ 
dition  againft  LTholoufe ,  and  died  in  his  Re¬ 
turn  from  thence ;  which  makes  it  highly  pro¬ 
bable  he  was  never  concern’d  in  the  Confpi- 
racy  againft  this  Prince’s  Life  in  the  late 
Reign,  as  is  related  by  fome  of  our  Hifto- 
rians ;  it  not  being  ufual  for  Princes  to  employ 
thofe  in  their  Service  who  have  been  con¬ 
cern’d  in  Confpiracies  againft  their  Perfons. 

A  Treaty  of  Peace  was  concluded  not  long 
after  between  the  Kings  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land ,  whereby  the  laft  Peace  made  at  Paris , 
in  relation  to  the  Marriage  between  Prince 
Henry  and  Margaret  the  Daughter  of  Lewis , 
was  ratified,  one  Article  whereof  was,,  that 
the  Princefs  fhould  have  for  her  Dower  the 
City  of  Gifors  and  part  of  the  Vexin ,  which  it 
was  agreed  fhould  remain  in  the  Hands  of  the 
Knights  Templars  till  the  Marriage  fhould 
be  folemnized.  The  King  of  England  being 
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impatient  till  he  added  the  Vexin  to  his  other  1159. 
Territories  in  France ,  fent  over  Chancellor  U'VXJ 
Becket  with  a  fplended  Equipage  to  demand 
the  young  Princefs  for  his  Son,  in  order  to 
her  being  educated  in  England ,  as  had  been 
ftipulated.  It  was  not  long  after  her  Arrival 
in  England ,  when  King  Henry  caus’d  the 
Marriage  between  his  Son  and  the  Princefs  to 
be  celebrated,  tho’  the  one  was  but  feven, 
and  the  other  three  Years  of  Age  j  whereupon 
the  Knights  Templars,  in  purfuance  of  their 
Truft,  put  King  Henry  in  Poffeffionof  Gifors 
and  the  Venn.  This  occafion’d  the  War  with 
France  to  be  reviv’d,  for  the  French  King  al- 
ledg’d  that  the  Marriage  ought  not  to  have 
been  folemniz’d,  and  confequently  the  Vexin 
have  been  yielded  up,  till  the  Princefs  had 
been  of  mature  Age  •,  and  infinuated  that  the 
King  of  England  had  brib’d  the  Templars  to 
deliver  up  Gifors  to  him.  To  accommodate 
this  matter,  the  Pope’s  Nuntio  interpofed  his 
Mediation,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  recon¬ 
ciling  them,  when  Pope  Alexander  III.  co¬ 
ming  into  France  in  Perfon  gave  the  finilhing 
Stroke  to  the  Treaty,  and  the  two  Kings  go¬ 
ing  to  meet  him  at  Torcy ,  both  difmounted 
and  led  his  Horfe  to  the  Quarters  prepar’d 
for  him  in  that  Town,  performing  in  their 
abundant  Humility  the  Office  of  Yeomen  of 
the  Stirrup  to  his  Holinefs. 

In  thefe  feveral  Wars  and  Negotiations  no  1163. 
lefs  than  four  Years  were  fpent,  all  which  The 
time  the  King  and  Court  were  on  the  other  King  re- 
fide  the  Water,  which  mull  drain  England  y^sin' 
of  her  Treafure,  and  convince  us  lufficiently  Fe*ri>  *n 
of  the  Difadvantage  it  is  to  the  Englijh  Na-  r  n 
tion  to  have  her  Princes  poffefs’d  of  Foreign 
Territories :  It  does  not  only  engage  her  in 
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frequent  expenflve  Wars,  as  has  been  hinted 
already,  but  the  Court’s  refiding  in  a  diftant 
Country,  tho’  in  time  of  Peace,  muft  occafion 
very  large  Sums  to  be  carry ’d  out  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  Adm’iniftra- 
tion  of  Affairs  at  home  being  frequently  left 
to  rapacious  Minifters  who  are  not  under  the 
Prince’s  Eye,  this  naturally  introduces  a 
Train  of  Evils  and  Oppreffions  without  any 
Poffibility  of  Redrefs. 

The  King  being  return’d  to  England ,  ac¬ 
cordingly  met  with  numerous  Complaints 
from  all  Parts  of  the  Corruption  and  Op- 
preffions  of  his  Officers  and  Minifters  during 
his  Abfence  *,  but  the  greateft  Evil,  and  that 
which  feem’d  moft  difficult  to  remedy,  was 
the  frequent  Outrages  committed  by  the  Ec- 
clefiafticks,  who  looking  upon  themfelves  as 
exempted  from  Secular  Jurifdidtion,  made 
no  Scruple  of  infulting  and  abufing  Laymen 
wherever  they  met  them,  and  were  fo  fa¬ 
vourably  punifh’d  by  their  Superiors,  when 
they  were  convidted  of  the  moft  flagrant 
Crimes,  that  the  Sentence  tended  more  to  in¬ 
courage  their  Infults  than  to  fupprefs  them  ; 
and  this  was  chiefly  aferib’d  to  the  Counte¬ 
nance  given  them  by  'Thomas  of  Becket ,  whom 
the  King  had  the  preceding  Year  advanc’d 
to  the  See  of  Canterbury. 

The  Father  of  this  Prelate,  who  raifs’d 
fuch  Difturbances  in  this  Reign,  was  a  Citi¬ 
zen  of  London ,  whofe  Houfe,  on  Account  of 
the  pretended  Sandtity  and  Martyrdom  of 
Thomas  his  Son,  who  inherited  it,  was  after¬ 
wards  converted  into  a  Chapel,  fituated  on 
the  fame  Ground  in  Cheapfide  where  Mercers 
Chapel  ftands  at  prefent.  Thomas  was  bred 
a  Civilian,  and  being  a  Man  of  good  natural 
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Parts,  improv’d  by  Education,  became  very 
eminent  in  that  Profeffion,  and  taking  Orders, 
was  made  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  by 
Archbifhop  Theobald  •,  the  fame  Prelate  in¬ 
troduc’d  him  to  the  King,  recommending 
him  as  a  fit  Perfon  to  be  the  Prince’s  Tutor, 
which  Office  he  difcharg’d  fo  much  to  the 
King’s  Satisfadion,  that  he  foon  made  him 
High  Chancellor  of  England ,  and  upon  the 
Death  of  Theobald  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury , 
he  oblig’d  the  Chapter  to  eled  him  into  that 
See,  very  much  againft  their  Inclinations  ;  for 
no  Minifter  ever  aded  more  arbitrarily,  or 
liv’d  in  greater  Pomp  and  Splendor  xF&nBecket 
did  while  he  was  in  that  Poft*  which  made 
him  dreaded  by  the  Monks,  It  is  reported 
of  him,  that  while  he  attended  the  King  in 
the  French  Wars,  he  maintain’d  no  lefs  than 
feven  hundred  Horfe  and  twelve  thoufand 
Foot,  and  that  he  was  as  eminent  for  his 
Skill  in  Military  Affairs  as  for  his  Oratory  at 
the  Bar  ;  that  he  appeared  alternately  in  a 
Gown  and  in  Armour,  and  particularly,  that 
once  he  tilted  with  a  French  Knight  and  dif- 
mounted  him.  However,  upon  his  Confecra- 
tion  he  became  in  Appearance  quite  another 
Man  i  he  feem’d  to  difrelifh  the  Pomp  and 
Splendor  of  a  Court*  imitated  the  moft  rigid 
Monks  both  in  his  Habit  and  Diet  ;  refign’d 
his  Office  of  High  Chancellor ;  and  foon 
gave  the  King  his  Benefador  to  underhand, 
he  muft  exped  no  further  Service  from  him  ; 
or  rather,  that  fince  he  had  plac’d  him  at 
the  Head  of  the  Church  he  would  ,  acknow¬ 
ledge  no  Superior  in  England  ;  for  when  the 
King  infifted  that  the  Clergy  who  were  guilty 
of  capital  Crimes  fhould  be  try’d  by  the  Ci¬ 
vil  Magiftrate,  he  oppos’d  it  with  all  his 
Vol.  XVI,  Z  z  Might 
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1163.  Might,  declaring  they  were  Subjedt  only  to 
Ecclefiaftical  Jurifdidtion,  notwithftanding  it 
was  made  appear  that  the  Clergy  were  daily 
guilty  of  the  moft  notorious  Violences,  and 
had  committed  above  an  hundred  Murders 
in  this  Reign,  for  which  few  of  them  had 
been  fentenc’d  at  all  by  their  Superiors,  and 
thofe  that  had  been  punifh’d  moft,  fuffer’d 
only  Deprivation  or  fome  fhort  Sulpenfion. 
Confti-  The  King  therefore  in  order  to  remedy 
tutionsof  thefe  Diforders,  conven’d  an  Aflembly  of  the 
Claren -  Bifhops  and  Barons,  wherein  he  propos’d  the 
don.  reviving  and  eftablilhing  certain  Laws, 
which  he  term’d  the  Cuftoms  of  his  Grand¬ 
father  Henry  I.  the  moft  Material  whereof 
follow,  1.  It  was  provided  that  none  fhould 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Rome  without  the 
King’s  Licenfe.  2.  That  no  Bifhop  fhould 
leave  the  Kingdom  and  attend  the  Pope  on 
his  Summons,  without  the  Royal  Licenfe. 
3.  That  no  Bifhop  fhould  excommunicate 
any  Perlon  who  held  in  Chief  of  the  Crown, 
or  any  of  the  King’s  Officers,  without  his 
Leave.  4.  That  Clerks  fhould  be  tried  in 
the  Secular  Courts  for  Capital  Crimes.  5. That 
the  Courts  of  Common  Law  fhould  take 
Cognizance  of  Suits  concerning  Tythes,  the 
Repair  of  Churches,  &c. 

The  Archbifhops  and  Bifhops  refus’d  at 
firft  to  confent  to  thefe  Ordinances,  without 
adding  a  faving  Claufe  in  behalf  of  their  Or¬ 
der  and  the  Rights  of  the  Church,  and  it 
was  not  without  great  Difficulty  that  Arch- 
bifhop  Becket  was  at  length  prevail’d  on  to 
confent  to  them,  whereupon  the  reft  of  the 
Bifhops  alfo  gave  their  Aftent  •,  but  this  be¬ 
ing  done  after  the  Aflembly  was  feparated, 
the  King  thought  it  proper  to  have  them 
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eftablifh’d  in  a  more  folemn  Manner,  and 
thereupon  fummon’d  another  grand  Council 
of  the  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Barons,  to 
meet  at  Clerendon  in  Wiltjhire ,  from  whence 
thefe  Ordinances  obtain’d  the  Name  of  The 
Conftitutions  of  Clarendon.  The  Prelates  here 
very  readily  gave  a  verbal  Aflent  to  them  as 
well  as  the  Temporal  Lords,  but  when  they 
were  required  to  put  their  Seals  to  thelnftru- 
ment,  Archbifhop  Becket  refus’d  it ;  however 
with  great  Importunity  the  Archbifhops  and 
Bifhops  were  prevail’d  on  to  affix  their  Seals 
to  it,  and  the  King  fent  them  to  the  Pope 
for  his  Approbation,  but  his  Holinefs  abfo- 
lutely  condemned  them :  Whereupon  the 
Archbifhop  pretending  to  repent  of  what  he 
had  done,  enjoin’d  himfelf  certain  feverePenan- 
ces,  and  fufpended  himfelf  from  performing 
Divine  Offices  till  he  fhould  receive  Abfolu- 
tion  from  the  Pope,  who  foon  favour’d  him 
with  it.  This  Perverfnefs  Gf  the  Archbifhop 
highly  provok’d  the  King,  who  order’d  him 
to  be  profecuted  for  embezling  the  Publick 
Treafure,  and  on  many  other  Accounts  i  and 
on  his  Contumacy  in  not  appearing  to  an- 
fwer  the  Charge,  his  Goods  were  adjudg’d  to 
be  forfeited  by  the  Barons.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  charg’d  with  Perjury  and  Treafon,  for 
refufmg  to  Obey  his  Sovereign  according  to 
his  Oath  of  Allegiance,  and  the  Bifhops 
thereupon  declaim’d  all  future  Obedience  to 
him  as  their  Primate  i  but  while  the  Spiritual 
and  Temporal  Barons  were  debating  what 
Sentence  to  pafs  upon  him,  Becket  came  into 
the  Afiembly  .with  theCrofier  in  his  Hand,  for 
which  the  Archbifhop  of  York  reprov’d  him, 
bidding  him  remember  that  the  King  car¬ 
ried  a  much  fharper  Weapon,  and  advifing 
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him  to  lay  down  the  Crofs,  Becket  anfwer’d, 
'The  King’s  Weapon  may  deftroy  the  Body ,  but 
this  will  deftroy  both  Body  and  Soul  in  Hell . 
Whereupon  the  King  charg’d  him  with  High 
Treafon,  and  he  was  committed  to  Prifon, 
and  being  afterwards  call’d  to  hear  Sentence 
pronounc’d  againft  him,  he  appeal’d  to  the 
Pope,  declaring  the  Peers  incompetent  Judges, 
This  provok’d  feveral  of  the  Affembly  to 
call  him  Tray  tor  ;  to  which  he  anfwer’d,  If 
it  were  not  for  his  Profeffion  he  would  engage 
any  of  them  in  fingle  Combat ,  and  did  not  doubt 
to  clear  himfelf  both  of  Perjury  and  Felony „ 
However,  finding  an  Opportunity  to  make 
his  Efcape,  he  embark’d  for  Flanders ,  paffing 
under  the  Name  of  Deennan. 

King  Henry  immediately  fent  to  the  French 
King,  to  defire  he  would  not  harbour  a  Tray- 
tor  to  his  Government  \  but  Lewis ,  glad  of 
an  Opportunity  of  embarrafling  the  King  of 
England’s  Affairs,  took  the  Archbifhop  into 
his  Protedfion,  and  wrote  to  the  Pope  in  his 
behalf.  Whereupon  King  Henry  fent  an  Am- 
bafly  to  Rome ,  confiding  of  fome  eminent 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  Peers,  offering  to 
fubmit  the  Cafe  to  any  two  Legates  the 
Pope  fhould  fend  to  England.  To  which  his 
Holinefs  anfwer’d.  He  would  determine  the 
Matter  himfelf ;  apprehending  that  the  Le¬ 
gates  might  be  brib’d  to  take  part  with 
the  King ;  fuch  a  Cafe  as  this,  where  the 
Church  propofed  the  advancing  her  Domi¬ 
nion  over  the  Civil  Powers,  was  not  to  be 
trufted  in  Hands  that  were  capable  of  Cor¬ 
ruption. 

The  King  finding  the  Court  of  Rome  was 
not  to  be  prevail’d  on  to  do  him  Juflice, 
commanded  the  Sheriffs  of  England  to  arreft 

all 
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all  Perfons  who  fhould  appeal  to  that  See,  1165. 
with  the  Relations  of  all  Ecclefiaflicks  that  t/VN 
follow’d  Becket  beyond  Sea,  and  compel  them 
to  find  Sureties  for  their  good  Behaviour  ; 
he  alfo  directed  all  their  Benefices  to  be  fe- 
queftred,  declaring  that  whoever  fhould  bring 
over  any  Letters  or  Mandates  from  the  Pope 
or  Archbifhop,  containing  any  Excommuni¬ 
cation  or  Interdi£b,  fhould  be  executed  as  a 
Traytor.  He  alfo  fequeftred  the  Revenues  of 
the  Archbifhoprick,  and  banifh’d  all  that 
were  related  to  that  Prelate,  Men,  Women, 
and  Children,  ordering  him  not  to  be  men¬ 
tion’d  in  the  Publick  Prayers  for  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

The  Archbifhop  on  the  other  hand,  ex-  1166. 
communicated  all  that  obey’d  or  promoted 
the  Conftitutions  of  Clarendon.  But  King 
Henry  afiembling  an  Army,  with  which  it 
was  apprehended  he  might  join  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  againft  his  Holinefs,  the  Pope 
thought  fit  to  indulge  the  King  fo  far  as  to 
fend  two  Legates  to  hear  the  Cafe.  How¬ 
ever,  he  difpatch’d  Letters  after  them  to  Li¬ 
mit  their  Power,  which  was  perfectly  need- 
lefs,  for  the  Archbifhop  refus’d  to  fubmit  his 
Caufe  to  them,  unlefs  Reftitution  was  firft 
made  to  him  and  his  Friends,  of  all  their  Ef¬ 
fects  which  had  been  feiz’d  •,  and  being  ad¬ 
vis’d  to  fubmit  to  the  King,  he  anfwer’d  he 
would.  Saving  God’s  Honour  and  the  Church’s 
Liberty ,  faving  his  own  Honour  and  the  Church’s 
Pojfeffions,  and  faving  his  own  and  bis  Friends 
Rights.  The  King  was  out  of  all  Patience 
to  hear  his  numerous  Salvo’ s,  and  threatned 
the  Abbot  of  Pontigny ,  where  Becket  had  re- 
fided  two  Years,  that  if  he  harbour’d  him 
any  longer,  he  would  banifh  all  the  Monks 
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1166.  of  his  Order  out  of  England  ;  whereupon  he 
was  difmifs’d  out  of  that  Monaftery,  and  the 
French  King  took  him  into  his  immediate 
Protedtion,  and  the  Pope  honour’d  him  with 
the  Confirmation  of  all  the  Privileges  that 
any  of  his  Predeceffors  enjoy’d,  fo  that  he 
was  not  much  a  Sufferer  while  he  remain’d  in 
Exile. 

1167.  The  King  to  fliew  his  Refentment  againft 
the  Pope,  who  fo  warmly  efpous’d  the  Inte- 
reft  of  Becket ,  enter’d  into  a  Treaty  with  the 
Emperor  of  Germany ,  declaring  he  was  upon 
the  Point  of  renouncing  Pope  Alexander  and 
acknowledging  the  Antipope.  But  Alexander 
being  fatisfi’d  the  Clergy  of  England  would 
never  confent  to  it,  defpis’d  his  Threats,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  in  an  imperious  Manner, 
commanded  the  Bilhop  of  London  to  admo- 
nifh  the  King  to  revoke  the  Conftitutions  of 
Clarendon  and  reftore  the  Archbifhop.  The 
Biihop  of  London  executed  his  Commiffion, 
but  not  in  fo  haughty  a  manner  as  he  was 
directed  •,  and  in  his  Anfwer  to  his  Holinefs, 
aflur’d  him  that  he  found  the  King  ready  to 
obey  the  Decrees  of  the  Church,  faving  his 
own  and  his  Kingdom’s  Dignity  :  That  by 
the  antient  Cuftom  of  the  Kingdom,  no 
Clerk  in  a  Civil  Adtion  could  appeal  to  Rome 
till  he  was  denied  Juftice  in  the  King’s 
Courts :  That  he  had  not  banifh’d  the  Arch- 
bilhop,  he  might  return  at  pleafure,  provi¬ 
ded  he  wou’d  conform  himfelf  to  the  an¬ 
tient  Laws  of  the  Kingdom,  which  he  had 
bound  himfelf  to  maintain  by  his  Coronation 
Oath  •,  and  that  the  King  was  ready  to  a- 
bide  by  the  Judgment  of  the  Church  in  his 
own  Kingdom. 


But 
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But  the  King,  weary  of  thefe  Contentions,  11^7. 
and  apprehenfive  they  might  in  the  End  turn  L/W 
to  his  Prejudice,  all  the  Clergy  almoft  being 
in  Bechet’ s  Interefl,  and  indeed  looking  upon 
the  Caufe  as  their  own  •,  the  main  Struggle 
being  to  exempt  them  from  the  Jurrifdidtion 
of  the  Civil  Power.  The  King,  ’tis  Paid, 
upon  thefe  or  the  like  Confiderations,  having 
ftruck  up  a  Peace  with  France ,  had  a  Con¬ 
ference  with  Becket  in  the  French  King’s  Pre-  ntfS. 
fence,  to  try  if  Matters  could  not  be  accom¬ 
modated  between  them  ;  nor  did  the  Arch- 
bifhop  feem  averfe  to  an  Agreement,  all 
Difputes  were  upon  the  Point  of  being  ad- 
jufled,  only  the  Archbifhop  infilled  on  a  Sa¬ 
ving  of  the  Honour  due  to  God ,  which  highly  ex- 
afperated  the  King,  and  render’d  the  Treaty 
ineffedtual,  for  fuch  (fays  the  King)  are  the  fuh- 
tile  Evafwns  of  this  Man ,  that  whatever  he  is 
difpleas’d  with ,  he  will  fay  is  againft  the  Honour 
of  God :  Adding,  that  as  there  had  been  fe- 
veral  Kings  of  England  of  lefs  Power  than 
himfelf,  and  feveral  Archbifhops  great  and 
holy  Men,  if  the  Archbifhop  would  do  what 
the  belt  of  his  PredecefTors  had  done  to  the 
leaft  of  the  King’s  of  England ,  he  would  be 
contented.  But  Becket  flill  perfilting  in  his 
Savings  •,  the  French  King  demanded  of  him. 

If  he  thought  himfelf  Greater  and  Holier  than 
St.  Peter?  The  Peers  of  both  Nations  that 
were  prefent  alfo  charg’d  the  Archbifhop 
with  Arrogance,  and  with  being  the  foie  Ob- 
ftacle  of  his  own  and  the  Church’s  Tran- 
quilty. 

The  Pope  however  flill  adher’d  to  Becket, 
looking  upon  him  as  the  grand  Champion  of 
the  Church,  by  whofe  Refolution  and  Perfe- 
verance  he  hop’d  to  render  himfelf  fuperior 

to 
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11^9.  to  all  the  Powers  on  Earthy  he  gave  the 
Archbifhop  leave  therefore  to  avenge  himfelf 
Seeker  on  his  Enemies  by  Church  Cenfures  ;  where- 
excom-  upon  Becker  excommunicated  the  Bifhop  of 
muni-  London ,  and  fuch  Numbers  of  the  Clergy, 

cates  his  that  there  were  fcarce  Priefts  left  about  the 
Enemies  Court  to  perform  Divine  Service  in  the  King’s 
Chapel.  The  King  thereupon  required  the 
Pope  to  fend  Legates  to  abfolve  his  Subjects, 
or  he  fhould  take  Meafures  that  would  not 
be  agreeable  to  his  Holinefs.  Two  Legates  ac¬ 
cordingly  were  fent  to  the  King  in  France , 
but  nothing  was  concluded  on.  Another 
Conference  was  held  between  the  King  of 
England  and  Becket ,  in  the  Prefence  of  the 
French  King,  wherein  King  Henry  offer’d  to 
abide  by  the  Judgment  of  the  Churches  of 
France  and  England ,  which  Becket  refufing, 
the  Affembly  unanimoufly  cenfur’d  his  Ob- 
ftinacy.  Still  the  Pope  encourag’d  the  Arch- 
bilhop  to  perfift  in  his  Bifloyalty,  threat- 
ning  the  Kingdom  with  an  Interdict,  if 
King  Henry  refus’d  to  comply  with  him. 
iiio.  Whereupon  the  King  declar’d,  that  whoever 
brought  any  Letters  of  Interdict  from  the 
Pope  or  Becket ,  fhould  be  deem’d  Tray  tors 
to  their  Country  •,  that  no  Clerk  fhould  go 
out  of  the  Kingdom,  or  return  without  Li- 
cenfe  •,  that  there  fhould  be  no  Appeals  to 
Rome ,  or  Caufes  tried  by  Virtue  of  any  Man¬ 
date  from  thence  •,  that  Peter-pence  fhould  be 
no  longer  paid  to  Romey  (Pc. 

The  The  King  however  refolv’d  at  length  to 

King  re-  be  reconcil’d  to  Becket  at  any  rate,  and 
concil’d  meeting  him  at  Amboife  near  Fours  in  France , 
to  him.  in  the  Prefence  of  the  French  King,  and  fe- 
veral  of  the  Bifhops  and  Lay  Nobility  of 
that  Kingdom,  he  receiv’d  the  Archbifhop 

into 
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-  into  his  Favour,  promifing  to  reftore  him  to  1170. 
all  the  Rights  and  Poffeffions  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  Canterbury ,  as  he  held  them 
before  he  left  England  ;  whereupon  the  Arch- 
bifhop  return’d  to  England  after  a  fix  Years 
Exile.  But  before  I  proceed  further  in  his  Maud 
Story,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  Notice  of  , 
fome  other  Occurrences  that  happen’d  in  this  ryl^h. 
Interval  ;  among  which  are  the  Marriage  of  rer  ^ar_ 
Maud ,  King  Henry’ s  Daughter,  with  the  r;eci  to 
Duke  of  Saxony.  The  Archbifhop  of  Cologn  theDuke 
and  feveral  other  of  the  German  Nobility,  of  Saxo- 
coming  into  England  to  conduct  this  Princefs  ny. 
to  her  Spoufe,  Anno  1165,  it  isobferv’d  that 
all  theChurches  where  they  heard  Divine  Ser¬ 
vice  were  new  Confecrated  *,  the  Germans  be¬ 
ing  look’d  upon  here  as  Schifmaticks,  on  their 
adhering  to  Pafchal  the  Antipope.  The  King 
had  a  fourth  Son  born  Anno  1166,  baptiz’d 
by  the  Name  of  John. 

The  fame  Year  one  Gerhard  arriv’d  from  German 
Germany  with  about  thirty  Followers,  who  Here- 
were  'condemn’d  by  a  Synod  held  at  Oxford  ticks 
for  Hereticks,  and  being  deliver’d  over  to  Carved, 
the  Civil  Powers,  were  burnt  in  the  Cheek, 
and  the  King’s  Subjects  forbidden  to  relieve 
them,  whereupon  all  of  them  perifh’d.  They 
were  charg’d  among  other  Things,  with  de¬ 
nying  Marriage,  and  the  Sacraments  of  Bap- 
tifm  and  the  Eucharift,  to  be  the  Ordinances 
of  God  ;  but  others  luggeft,  that  they  were 
only  charg’d  with  thefe  Things  to  render 
them  odious,  and  juftify  the  Cruelty  of  the 
Clergy  towards  them,  and  that  their  real 
Crime  was  their  denying  the  Authority  of 
the  See  of  Rome. 

The  Year  following,  Anno  1167,  died  the  Maud 
Emprefs  Matilda ,  the  King’s  Mother,  at  the  Em- 

Vol.  XVI.  A  a  a  Rouen  prefsdies 
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1170.  Rouen  in  Normandy ,  in  the  fixty-fixthYear  of 
V/V'NJ  her  Age.  She  left  a  great  deal  of  Treafure 
behind  her,  which  fhe  order’d  to  be  diftribu- 
ted  to  feveral  Churches  and  Monafteries,  and 
among  Lepers  and  other  poor  infirm  People, 
for  the  Good  of  her  Soul ;  which  the  King 
her  Son  applied  according  to  the  Purport  of 
her  Will. 

In  the  Year  1169,  a  Marriage  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  Princefs  Eleanor ,  theKing’s 
Daughter,  and  Alphonfus  King  of  Caftile. 

The  The  King  having  refided  in  his  French 

King  re- Dominions  from  the  Year  1165  to  the 
fides  five  Year  1170,  return’d  to  England ,  where 
Years  in  he  met  with  repeated  Complaints  of  the  Op- 
France.  preflions  and  Corruptions  of  feveral  Magi- 
ftrates  and  Officers  of  Juftice,  the  natural 
Confequence  of  his  long  Refidence  on  the 
other  fide  the  Water  •,  to  remedy  which,  the 
King  granted  Commiffions  to  fome  of  the 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  Peers,  to  vifit  the 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  enquire 
into  the  Extortions  and  Mifdemeanors  of  the 
Sheriffs,  Bailiffs,  and  other  Judges  of  infe¬ 
rior  Courts :  But  Hiftory  does  not  furnifh  us 
with  the  Particulars  or  Succefs  of  this  In- 
jje  quifition.  The  fame  Year  the  King  conven’d 
Crowns  a  Grand  Council  of  the  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
fcis  Son  poral  Peers,  Sheriffs,  and  other  Officers  of 
Henry.  Juftice,  to  meet  at  London  on  the  14th  of 
June ,  in  whofe  Prefence  he  caus’d  his  Son 
Henry  to  be  Crown’d,  the  Ceremony  being 
perform’d  by  the  Archbifhop  of  Fork ,  affifted 
by  the  Bifhops  of  London ,  Durham ,  and  fome 
other  Prelates  ;  and  the  next  Day,  JNilliam 
King  of  Scots,  who  was  in  the  Court  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  this  Time,  together  with  David  his 
Brother,  and  the  Englijh  Barons,  took  the 

Oath 
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Oath  of  Fealty  to  him.  This  was  done  to  1170. 
fecure  the  Succefiion  of  the  Crown  to  the  L/’VXJ 
King’s  Iftue  -,  but  one  principal  Reafon  of 
the  doing  it  at  this  Time,  ’tis  faid,  was  to 
mortify  Archbifhop  Becket ,  who  claim’d  the 
foie  Privilege  of  Crowning  the  King  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  nothing  piqu’d  that  Prelate  more  ;  for 
notwithftanding  the  Controverfy  between  him 
and  the  King  was  thought  to  be  entirely  ended, 
he  no  fooner  fet  his  Foot  on  Shoar  in  Eng-  "Becket 
land ,  but  he  publilh’d  the  Pope’s  Letters  excom- 
which  he  had  procur’d  for  the  Sufpenfion  of  muni' 
the  Archbilhop  of  York  and  the  Bilhop  of  the 
Durham ,  and  for  the  Excommunication  of  the 
Bifhops  of  London ,  Salijhury ,  and  Exeter ,  her»j  tQ 
who  had  afiifted  at  the  Coronation :  Nor  theKing, 
would  he  abfolve  them,  notwithftanding  the 
young  King’s  Entreaties  on  their  behalf-, 
whereupon  the  Bilhops  went  over  to  the  King,  1 1 7 1 . 
who  was  then  in  Normandy ,  and  complain’d 
that  he  had  made  an  unfortunate  Agreement 
with  the  Archbilhop,  ftnce  themfelves  and 
the  reft  of  the  King’s  Friends  were  like  to  be 
great  Sufferers  by  it ;  to  which  the  Archbi¬ 
fhop  of  York  added,  *  It  was  impoflible  the 
‘  Nation  fhould  enjoy  a  Day’s  Peace,  or  the 
*  King  a  happy  Moment,  while  Becket  liv’d.’ 

The  King,  griev’d  to  theHeart  that  hisGood- 
nefs  fhould  be  thus  abus’d  by  Becket ,  after  he 
had  granted  him  whatever  he  could  afk, 
cry’d  out.  What  a  miferable  Man  am  I !  that 
among  the  Numbers  I  feed  and  maintain ,  not 
one  of  them  durfl  vindicate  me  from  the  Wrongs 
I fuffer  by  this  Prieft ,  or  Words  to  that  Ef¬ 
fect.  Which  feme  Gentlemen  of  his  Court, 

Men  of  Quality  and  Merit,  looking  upon  it 
as  a  Reproach,  engag’d  themfelves  by  an 
Oath  to  kill  theArchbifhop  and  withdrawing 
A.aa  2  privately 
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1171.  privately  from  Court,  made  what  hafte  they  r 
could  over  into  England.  On  their  Arrival 
at  Canterbury  they  found  the  Archbifhop  at 
Church,  Handing  near  the  High  Altar,  while 
Becket  the  Monks  perform’d  Divine  Service.  They 
mur-  firfi  reproach’d  him  with  his  Pride  and  Ingra- 
der’d.  titude  to  his  Sovereign,  and  call’d  him  Tray- 
tor,  to  which,  it  is  faid,  he  return’d  a  refo- 
lute  and  fcornful  Anfwer  ;  whereupon  they 
fell  upon  him,  and  having  given  him  leveral 
Wounds  with  their  Swords,  at  length  beat 
out  his  Brains,  with  which  and  his  Blood  the 
very  Altar  was  Hain’d.  In  his  dying  Mo¬ 
ments,  ’tis  faid,  he  committed  the  Church’s 
Caufe  to  God,  to  whom,  and  the  Saints,  he 
recommended  his  own  Soul.  He  was  not  at 
all  difmay’d  or  confounded,  ’tis  faid,  when 
he  faw  them  approach  him  in  Armour  as  de¬ 
termin’d  to  facrifice  him. 

This  Fa£t  was  committed  on  the  30th  of 
December ,  1 1 7 1 ,  by  Reginald  Fitz-Urfe ,  Wil¬ 
liam  E racy,  Richard  Briton ,  and  Hugh  Mor- 
vill^  Hill’d  Barons,  and  Servants  of  the  King’s 
Bedchamber,  by  fome  of  our  Hifiorians, 
who  doubting  whether  the  King  would  coun¬ 
tenance  the  Attempt,  tho’  he  might  not  be 
difpleas’d  with  it,  they  retir’d  to  Knarjborough- 
Cajlle  in  TorkJJoire ,  belonging  to  Hugh  Mor- 
vill,  where  they  remain’d  a  Year,  and  after¬ 
wards  thought  fit  to  retire  beyond  Sea  to  a- 
void  the  Vengeance  of  the  Clergy  and  Peo¬ 
ple,  who  look’d  upon  Becket  as  a  Saint  and 
Martyr  ;  tho’  our  Hiflorians  obferve,  that  it 
was  made  a  Queflion  above  fifty  Years  after, 
and  debated  in  the  Univerfity  of  Paris , 
Whether  Becket  was  fav’d  or  damn’d  ?  One 
fide  maintaining  that  he  deferv’d  Death  for 
his  Contumacy  and  Oppofition  of  his  Sa- 

vereign5 
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vereign,  while  the  other  pretended  to  prove  1x71. 
his  Saintfhip  from  the  Miracles  wrought  at 
his  Tomb  •,  for  it  was  confidently  affirm’d, 
that  he  raifs’d  from  the  Dead  both  Men  and 
Beafts ;  that  being  expofs’d  to  View  in  the 
Church  before  he  was  buried,  he  rofe  out  of 
his  Coffin  and  lighted  the  Wax  Candles,  and 
that  when  the  Funeral  Ceremony  was  ended, 
he  lift  up  his  Head  and  blefs’d  the  People  *, 
and  the  Pope  fending  his  Legate  fome  time 
after  to  enquire  into  thefe  Matters,  was  fo 
well  fatisfied  of  the  Truth  of  them,  or  at 
lead:  that  the  People  believ’d  them  to  be  true, 
that  he  caus’d  him  to  be  canoniz’d  by  the 
Name  of  Saint  'Thomas  of  Canterbury ,  and  or¬ 
der’d  a  Jubilee  to  be  held  every  fifty  Years  at 
Canterbury ,  in  Memory  of  this  heroick  De¬ 
fender  of  the  Church’s  Privileges.  Vaft: 
Numbers  of  Pilgrims  afterwards  Annually 
reforted  to  his  Tomb  for  the  Health  of  Soul 
or  Body  ;  not  lefs  than  an  hundred  thoufand, 
according  to  Somner ,  appear’d  there  in  the 
Year  1420',  and  fuch  were  the  Gifts  and  Of¬ 
ferings  made  on  thefe  Occafions,  that  his 
Shrine  was  efteem’d  the  richeft  in  the  Chriftian 
World. 

The  fame  Year  1171,  died  Conan  Duke  of 
Bretagne ,  firnam’d  the  Little ,  whereupon  that 
Dutchy  defcended  to  his  Daughter,  who  ha¬ 
ving  married  Geoffrey ,  King  Henry's  fourth 
Son,  at  this  Time  about  twelve  Years  of 
Age,  the  King  as  his  Guardian  took  Pof- 
feffion  of  Bretagne ,  and  receiv’d  the  Homage 
of  the  Barons  of  that  Province. 

The  next  Enterprize  the  King  undertook,  Ireland , 
was  his  long  projected  Defign  of  the  Con-  reduc’d, 
queft  of  Ireland ,  which  Bechet's  Perverlenefs, 
and  fome  other  important  Affairs,  had  hither¬ 
to 
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1171.  to  diverted  him  from.  It  appears  that  he  | 
had  this  in  his  Thoughts  from  the  very  be*  ; 
ginning  of  his  Reign  ;  and  according  to  the 
Apprehenfion  of  the  Princes  of  thofe  Times, : 
that  the  See  of  Rome  had  the  Difpofal  of  all 
new  difcover’d  or  barbarous  Countries,  and 
indeed  of  every  Territory  that  did  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  her  Sovereign  Dominion  in  Spi¬ 
rituals,  whether  in  the  Pofiefiion  of  Chriftians 
or  Infidels ,  King  Henry  had  apply’d  to  A- 
drian  IV.  the  Englifh  Pope,  for  his  Approba¬ 
tion  and  Concurrence  in  the  Enterprize  ;  and 
accordingly  we  meet  with  a  Bull  of  the 
Pope’s,  wherein  he  empowers  the  King  to  do 
whatever  he  fhould  fee  fit  to  advance  the 
Honour  of  God  and  the  Salvation  of  the 
Irifh ,  whom  he  charges  to  fubmit  to  the 
King’s  Jurifdidtion,  and  acknowledge  him  for 
their  Sovereign  Lord,  provided  always  that 
the  Rights  of  the  Church  were  inviolably  ob~ 
ferv’d ,  and  Peter  Pence  duly  paid ,  as  the 
King  had  promis’d  him  it  fhould  to  induce 
him  to  grant  that  Bull. 

Ireland  was  at  this  time  divided  into  feven 
little  States  or  Principalities,  namely,  thole 
of  Ulfter ,  Conaught ,  Cork ,  Leinfter ,  Ojjory , 
Meath  and  Limerick.  Dermoth  was  Prince  or 
King  of  Leinfter ,  as  they  ftile  him,  and  is  re- 
prefented  to  be  a  very  Tyrant,  who  not  Con¬ 
tent  with  abufing  his  own  Subjects,  found 
Means  to  corrupt  and  run  away  with  the 
Wife  of  Ororick  Prince  of  Meath ,  and  de¬ 
tain’d  her  by  Violence;  whereupon  Ororick 
calling  to  his  Afiiftance  Roderick  Prince  of 
Conaught ,  the  moll  powerful  Prince  among 
the  Irifih ,  invaded  Leinfter ,  and  many  of  Der- 
piouth’s  Subjects  revolting,  he  was  driven  out 
of  his  Dominions  and  oblig’d  to  fly  to  the 
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5  King  of  England  for  Protection.  The  King  1171. 
then  refided  in  Guienne  or  Aquitain ,  to  whom  t/V'Vj 
•  Dermouth  was  extremely  welcome,  efpecially 
r  as  he  promifed  to  become  his  Vafial,  and  ac- 
|  knowledge  him  for  his  Sovereign,  which  gave 
'  the  King  a  much  better  Pretence  and  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  intermedling  in  the  Affairs  of  Ire¬ 
land  than  had  hitherto  offer’d.  However,  the 
1  King  was  fo  embarrafs’d  with  other  Matters 
at  this  time,  that  he  could  not  afford  him  any 
prefent  Relief,  but  authoriz’d  him  to  apply 
1  himfelf  to  any  of  his  Subjects  who  were  wil¬ 
ling  to  give  him  their  immediate  Affiftance. 

Dermouth  with  thefe  Powers  went  over  into 
South  Wales,  which  lay  neareft  to  his  own 
Country  of  any  part  of  the  King  of  England's 
Dominions ;  here  he  made  his  Application  firfi: 
to  Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  a  popular  Gentleman 
of  fmall  Fortune,  and  not  long  after  to  Ri¬ 
chard  Strongbow  Earl  of  Pembroke ,  a  Peer  of 
great  Merit,  who  had  a  large  Eflate  and  nu¬ 
merous  Dependants.  Fitz-Stephen  he  engag’d 
by  fetting  before  him  the  Wealth  and  Honour 
that  was  to  be  gain’d  by  this  Enterprize,  and 
to  the  Earl  he  promis’d  his  Daughter  Eva  in 
Marriage,  and  that  he  fhould  fucceed  him  in 
the  Principality  of  Leinjler  after  his  Deceafe  *, 
and  having  concerted  Meafures  with  them, 
went  over  into  Ireland  to  affemble  his  Friends, 
and  prepare  Matters  for  the  Reception  of  his 
Englijh  Allies. 

Fitz-Stephen  embark’d  in  the  Month  of 
May ,  1170,  with  a  fmall  Detachment,  ac- 
company’d  by  his  half  Brother  Fitz-Gerard , 
and  landed  at  Bagg  and  Bun  near  Waterford. 

The  Day  following  Maurice  Pendergaft ,  with 
another  Detachment,  landed  at  the  fame 
Place,  and  joining  Fitz-Stephen,  they  march’d 

with 
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1171.  with  their  united  Forces,  confifting  of  about 
IX’VNd  four  hundred  Men,  towards  Wexford ,  in  fuch 
admirable  Order  that  the  Irijh  did  not  think 
fit  to  interrupt  their  March,  Wexford  furren¬ 
dering  on  their  appearing  before  it.  This 
City  and  the  neighbouring  Country  were  given 
to  Fitz- Stephen ,  who  left  an  Englijh  Colony 
in  the  Town  that  till  lately,  ’tis  Laid,  retain’d 
a  great  deal  of  the  Old  Englijh  Habit  and 
Language. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  receiving  repeated 
Advices  of  the  Succefs  of  Fitz-Stephen ,  em¬ 
bark’d  in  September  following  with  fourteen 
hundred  Men,  and  landing  near  Waterford , 
which  he  took  by  Storm,  put  all  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  to  the  Sword,  either  to  revenge  their 
Revolt  from  Dermoth ,  or  to  ftrike  a  Terror 
into  the  Irijh,  and  facilitate  his  future  Con- 
quefts ;  whereupon  Dermoth  gave  him  his 
Daughter  Eve  in  Marriage  as  he  had  pro- 
mifed,  and  dying  not  long  after,  left  the  Earl 
in  Pofleffion  of  his  Country,  from  whence 
Dermoth  obtain’d  the  Name  of  Ningal ,  or 
The  Stranger' s  Friend.  The  Earl  afterwards 
march’d  into  the  Heart  of  Ireland  without 
Oppofition,  Roderick  King  of  Conaught ,  un¬ 
der  whom  the  reft  of  the  Irijh  Princes  were 
united  for  their  common  Defence,  retiring 
into  the  moft  inacceffable  Parts  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  *,  whereupon  the  Earl  return’d  towards 
theSea-Coaft  and  inverted  Dublin,  the  capital 
City  of  the  Ifland,  which  immediately  fur- 
render’d  to  him.  Thefe  were  the  Succefles 
the  Adventurers  of  South  Wales  met  with  in 
Ireland  in  the  Year  1170,  of  which  King 
Henry  receiving  Advice,  and  being  apprehen- 
five  the  whole  Nation  would  fubmit  to  them, 
and  that  the  Adventurers  would  endeavour  to 
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render  themfelves  independant  of  the  Crown 
.  of  England ,  he  i flu’d  a  Proclamation  recalling, 
all  his  Subjedts  from  Ireland ,  and  prohibiting 
any  further  Supplies  of  Men  or  Provifions  to 
Be  lent’ over  thither  ;  but  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
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broke  ahd  Fitz-Stephen  fending  over  a  Depu¬ 
tation  to  the  King,  (who  was  then  in  Glou- 
celterjhire  with  his  Army  ready  to  embark  for 
Ireland )  and  offering  to  deliver  up  to  him 
Dublin  and  all  the  Towns  and  Fortreffes  they 
were  Mafters  of  upon  the  Sea-Coaft,  the 
King  feem’d  to  be  fatisfied  with  them,  and. 
confented  they  fhould  retain  the  reft  of  their 
Conquefts,  holding  of  him  as  their  Sovereign. 

About  Michaelmas ,  1171,  the  King  tranf- 
p'orted  his  Army  to  Ireland ,  landing  near  Wa¬ 
terford,  in  which  Town  the  King  taking  up 
his  Quarters  for  about  1 5  Days,  the  Kings  of 
Cork ,  Limerick ,  OJfery  and  Meath ,  with  ma¬ 
rly  others  of  the  Irijh  Princes,  Nobility  and 
Clergy,  attended  him,  making  their  Submifli- 
on,  and  taking  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  to 
him  and  to  his  Son  Henry  as  their  Sovereign. 

The  King  afterwards  continu’d  his  March  to 
Dublin ,  and  hither  Roderick ,  ftil’d  chief  Mo¬ 
narch  of  the  Country  in  our  Hiftories,  came 
in  alfo  and  did  him  Homage.  The  King 
having  kept  his  Chrift?nas  in  this  City,  and 
fplendidly  entertain’d  the  Irijh  Royalifts  and 
Nobility,  he  afterwards  aftembled  the  Clergy,  1 1 72. 
whom  he  oblig’d  to  conform  to  the  Rights 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  rather  of  Rome ,  according  to  his  Promifes 
to  the  Pope.  He  alfo  conftrtuted  Hugh  Lacy 
Chief  Juftice  or  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  granting-- 
the  County  of  Meath  to  him  and  his  Heirs  by 
Patent,  on  Condition  of  ferving  the  Crown 
with  an  hundred  Knights.  Robert  Fitz-Ber- 
Vol  XVI.  Bbb  nard 
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1172.  nard  he  made  Governor  of  the  Towns  of  JVa- 
ty'WJ  terford  and  IVexford ,  and  depriv’d  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  Fitz-Stephens  of  great  part  of 
their  Acquifitions,  being  flill  jealous  of  the 
enterprizing  Genius  of  thefe  Gentlemen.  Af¬ 
ter  which,  having  left  Garrifons  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  Towns,  and  given  Directions  to  fortify 
them,  he  embark’d  on  Eajler-Monday  for 
England ,  and  from  thence  went  immediately 
over  to  Normandy  to  meet  the  Pope’s  Legates, 
who  were  lent  thither  to  enquire  what  Con¬ 
cern  the  King  had  in  the  Death  of  Becket ; 
for  the  French  King  had  charg’d  him  with 
being  the  Author  of  that  Murder,  and  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  ftir  up  the  Pope  to  revenge 
it  upon  him,  infomuch  that  King  Henry 
found  it  difficult  to  prevent  his  Kingdom 
being  laid  under  an  Interdict,  notwithftand- 
ing  he  diftri'outed  great  Sums  of  Money  in  the 
Court  of  Rome ,  and  protefted  his  Innocence, 
offering  to  leave  the  Matter  to  fuch  Cardinals 
as  the  Pope  fhould  appoint  to  enquire  into  it. 
The  Pe-  The  Legates  having  fpent  four  Months  in 
nance  examining  Witneffes  in  relation  to  Becked s 
impos’d  Death,  at  length  adminifter’d  an  Oath  to  the 
on  King  King  that  he  neither  commanded  nor  con- 
Henry  fented  to  his  Murder :  The  King  alfo  declar’d 
for  Beck-  that  he  was  forry  for  the  rafh  Words  that 
f/*Mur.  gave  Occafion  to  others  to  commit  the  FaCt. 
They  oblig’d  him  alfo  to  take  a  further  Oath, 
that  he  would  not  oppofe  the  Pope’s  Autho¬ 
rity  fo  long  as  he  was  us’d  as  a  Catholick 
King.  2dly.  That  all  Appeals  fhould  be 
freely  made  to  the  Pope  in  all  Ecclefiaftical 
Caufes.  3dly.  That  he  fhould  undertake  the 
Crufado  and  go  to  Jerufalem  for  three  Years, 
and  if  diverted  by  the  Saracens  in  Spain ,  main¬ 
tain  two  hundred  Soldiers  for  a  Year  in  the 
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Holy  Land.  4thly.  He  fhould  freely  reftore 
all  that  were  Exiles  upon  the  late  Archbi- 
fhop’s  Account.  And,  5thly,  Abolifh  all 
Cuftoms  introduc’d  in  his  time  to  the  Preju¬ 
dice  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury ,  or  of  any 
other  Church  in  his  Kingdom. 

Befides  which  there  are  fome  fecret  Articles 
he  promis’d  to  comply  with,  which  the  Le¬ 
gates  in  their  Letters  fay  were  not  fit  for  them 
to  commit  to  Writing,  and  are  fuppos’d  to 
relate  to  the  Penance  he  was  to  perform  at 
Becket* s  Tomb,  of  which  Hoveden  gives  the 
following  Account :  He  fays,  that  the  King 
coming  towards  the  Church  where  the  Arch- 
bifhop  was  buried,  cloath’d  all  in  Woollen, 
went  three  Miles  bare-footed,  infomuch  that 
the  very  Ground  where  he  walk’d  was  di- 
ftain’d  with  the  Blood  running  from  his  ten¬ 
der  Feet  j  nor  was  this  the  work,  for  after 
this  coming  to  the  Sepulchre,  and  there  pro- 
ftrating  himfelf,  he  receiv’d  Difcipline  by 
Rods  on  his  bare  Flefh  at  the  Hands  of  the 
Bifhops,  Priefts,  Abbots  and  Monks  there 
prefent;  fo  that  we  may  eafily  believe  Baronins 
and  his  Author,  who  acknowledge  that  he  re¬ 
ceiv’d  eighty  Lafhes ;  but  this  laft  part  was 
not  executed  till  the  Year  1174,  when  it  oc- 
cafion’d,  no  doubt,  great  Triumphs  at  the 
Court  of  Rome. 

Roger,  Abbot  of  Bee  in  Normandy ,  was  e- 
le<5ted  Archbifiiop  of  Canterbury  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Year  1173,  after  that  See  had 
been  vacant  a  Year  and  upwards.  While 
King  Henry  was  in  Ireland,  a  Confpiracy  was 
form’d  againft  him,  in  which  his  three  eldeft 
Sons,  his  own  Queen,  the  King  of  Scotland 
and  the  French  King  were  Parties ;  but  it  did 
not  break  out  into  Adtion  till  the  Year  1173, 
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1173.  when  the  King  refided  in  Normandy.  Queen 
t/V'SJ  Eleanor ,  ’tis  faid,  was  piqu’d  at  the  King’s 
leaving  her  Bed  and  entertaining  a  Multitude 
of  young  Miftreffes  (among  whom  the  cele¬ 
brated  Rofamond ,  the  Daughter  of  the  Lord 
Clifford ,  was  one  whom  the  Queen,  according 
to  Tradition,  found  Means  to  difpatch  with 
a  Glafs  of  Poyfon  in  the  Labrynth  at  Wood- 
Jlock  while  the  King  was  abroad  ;  but  no  Hi- 
ftory  of  any  Credit  in  thofe  Times  mentioning 
this  Particular,  in  relation  to  the  Death  of 
Fair  Rofamond ,  it  is  generally  deem’d  a  Fa- 
bie). 

Henry  the  King’s  eldeft  Son  was  diflatisfy’d 
that  he  had  only  the  Title  of  King  without 
the  Power.  Richard  the  King’s  fecond  Son, 
whom  he  had  made  Earl  of  Poifto,u,  expe&ed 
his  Father  fhould  have  put  the  Admin iftration 
of  the  Government  into  his  Hands,  which 
the  old  King  not  thinking  fit  to  truft  him 
with,  he  became  a  Malecontent.  And  Geoff 
fry  the  King’s  third  Son  was  no  lefs  offended, 
that  the  King,  under  Pretence  of  being  his 
Guardian,  kept  PofTeffion  of  his  Dutchy  of 
Bretagne ,  apprehending  himfelf  to  be  of  Age 
to  take  the  Government  of  that  Dutchy  into 
his  own  Hands.  William  King  of  Scotland  en¬ 
gag’d  in  the  Confpiracy,  in  hopes  of  reco¬ 
vering  the  Places  that  had  been  yielded  to 
France  England :  and  the  King  of  France  join’d  with 
an&Scot-  them,  under  Pretence  that  the  young  King, 
land aC-  bis  Son-in-Law,  had  not  Jufficedone  him,  in 
lift  the  being  excluded  from  any  Share  of  the  Go^ 
Confpi-  vernment  either  in  England  or  France  \  but  in 
raters.  Truth,  with  a  Defign  to  divide  the  Englijh. 

among  themfelves,  that  he  might  have  no¬ 
thing  to  apprehend  from  that  Quarter,  as  has 
ever  been  the  Policy  of  France.  With  thefe 
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join’d  the  Earls  of  Flanders ,  Bulloign  and  *1,73. 
Blois,  the  Earls  of  Leicejler,  Chefter  and  Nor- 
folk ,  and  many  other  Englifh  Noblemen,  who 
were  either  difgufted  with  the  old  King,  or 
hop’d  to  better  their  Fortunes  under  the 
young  King’s  Adminiftration. 

King  Henry  the  Son,  who  was  now  with 
his  Father  in  Normandy ,  by  withdrawing  pri¬ 
vately  from  the  Englifh  Court,  and  going  over 
to  that  of  France,  confirm’d  his  F ather  in  die 
Opinion  of  his  Difaffedlion  which  he  had  for 
fome  time  entertain’d  but  he  was  furpriz’d 
when  he  underftood  that  the  Queen  had  at  die 
fame  time  fent  over  his  other  Sons,  Richard 
and  Geoffry ,  to  Paris,  and  that  his  whole  Fa¬ 
mily,  with  the  neighbouring  Powers,  had 
form’d  a  Defign  to  depofe  him  and  plac-e  his 
Son  Henry  on  the  Throne  •,  and  looking  upon 
the  Queen  as  the  Sourfe  of  thefe.  Misfortunes, 
he  fent  over  Orders  into  England  that  fhe 
fhould  be  clofely  confin’d,  whereupon  the  re  if 
of  the  Parties  in  the  Confpiracy  immediately 
declar’d  themfelves  and  enter’d  upon  Action, 

Prince  Richard  afiembled  his  Friends  in  the 
Dutchy  of  Aquitain,  and  great  part  of  that 
Province  revolted  to  him  ;  his  Brother  Geoffry 
rais’d  an  Infurreftion  in  Bretagne  \  the  French 
King,  in  Conjun&ion  with  the  Earls  of  Blois, 

Bulloign  and  Flanders,  attack’d  the  Frontiers 
of  Normandy  •,  the  Earl  of  Leicefter  having 
rais’d  an  Army  of  French  and  Flemmings ,  made 
a  Defcent  on  England  near  Southampton,  and 
was  join’d  by  feveral  other  difaffedted  Noble¬ 
men,  while  young  King  Henry  remain’d  at 
Paris,  afiuming  the  Prerogatives  as  well  as 
Title  of  King  of  England,  receiving  the  Ho¬ 
mage  of  the  Vaffals  of  that  Crown,  making 
Grants  of  the  Crown  Lands  and  publick  Re- 
h  venues. 
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venues,  while  he  was  forming  an  Army  to 
fupport  his  Claim,  and  reinforce  the  Earl  of 

Leicefter  in  England. 

Surrounded  with  thefe  numerous  and  formi¬ 
dable  Enemies,  Foreign  and  Domeftick,  old 
King  Henry  did  not  negled  the  Defence  of 
any  part  of  his  Dominions.  He  oblig’d  the 
French  King  to  raife  the  Siege  of  Vernevil ; 
by  his  Generals  he  reduc’d  the  revolted  Bre - 
tagnes  ;  the  Earl  of  Leicefter  was  defeated  and 
made  Prifoner  in  England  by  Humphry  Bohun  , 
Williatn  King  of  Scotland  was  routed  and  made 
Prifoner  by  the  fame  General,  and  fent  over 
to  the  King  into  Normandy ,  where  and  in  A- 
quitain  he  had  the  good  Fortune  to  make  him- 
felf  Mafter  of  molt  of  the  Places  that  had  re^ 
volted  from  him  *,  and  the  young  King  Henry 
was  fo  long  detain’d  by  contrary  Winds  at 
Graveliny  tnat  he  had  no  Opportunity  of 
tranfporting  his  Army  into  England  till  it 
was  too  late,  his  Friends  the  Earl  of  Leicefter 
and  the  King  of  Scots  being  defeated  while  he 
lay  waiting  for  a  Wind  ;  and  the  old  King 
coming  over  into  England  not  long  after,  re¬ 
took  fuch  Fortreffes  as  ftill  remain’d  in  his 
Son’s  Intereft. 

While  the  King  of  England  was  on  this 
fide  the  Water,  the  French  King  uniting  his 
Troops  with  thofe  which  lay  at  G ravelin ,  be- 
fieg’d  the  City  of  Rouen  y  but  this  Place  ma¬ 
king  a  brave  Defence,  gave  King  Henry  time 
to  afiemble  his  Troops  and  come  over  to  its 
Relief.  He  left  his  Queen  in  Cuftody  in 
England ,  but  carried  the  King  of  Scotland , 
with  the  Earls  of  Leicefter  and  Chefter  and  fe- 
veral  other  Prifoners  of  State,  over  with  him 
into  Normandy  •,  and  the  French  King  no 
fooner  heard  of  his  Approach,  but  he  aban¬ 
don’d 
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don’d  the  Siege  of  Rouen  precipitately,  lea-  1174. 
ving  molt  of  his  Baggage  and  Implements  of 
War  behind  him. 

King  Henry  having  thus  happily  reftor’d 
his  Affairs,  and  difpers’d  this  formidable  Con¬ 
federacy,  obtain’d  a  mighty  Reputation  a- 
mong  the  Princes  of  Europe  •,  and  his  Ene-  The 
mies  being  no  longer  able  to  fuftain  the  Force  Confpi- 
of  his  Arms,  defir’d  a  Truce  till  Terms  of  rators 
Peace  could  be  agreed  on.  His  Son  Richard  defeated 
alone  feem’d  determin’d  to  continue  the  War, 
tho’  he  was  deferted  by  the  French  King  and 
both  his  Brothers  *,  but  this  Prince  at  length 
threw  himfelf  at  his  Father’s  Feet,  and  de¬ 
fir’d  to  be  receiv’d  into  Favour,  which  put  a 
Period  to  the  War,  and  a  Peace  was  con-  a  Peace 
eluded  on  the  following  Terms:  The  three  conclu- 
Brothers  were  to  make  their  Submiffion  and  ded. 
acknowledge  their  Father  for  their  Sovereign  ; 
Prifoners  on  all  fides  were  to  be  fet  at  Liberty 
without  Ranfom,  unlefs  the  King  of  Scotland 
and  the  Earls  of  Chejler  and  Leicejler ,  with 
fuch  others  as  had  already  agreed  for  their 
Ranfoms  ;  thofe  who  were  enlarg’d  were  to 
find  Security  for  their  future  Loyalty  *,  King 
Henry  the  younger  was  to  ratify  the  Appe- 
nage  his  Father  had  granted  his  Brother  John 
on  his  Marriage  ;  and  the  French  King  was  to 
reftore  fuch  Places  as  he  had  taken  during  the 
War  :  and  to  render  the  Peace  more  durable, 
a  Marriage  was  agreed  on  between  Prince 
Richard  and  Alice  the  Daughter  of  Lewis , 
who  being  very  young,  was  to  be  educated  in 
England  under  the  Care  of  King  Henry  while 
fhe  was  marriageable  :  But  it  will  appear  in 
the  Courfe  of  this  Hiflory  that  the  old  King 
was  by  no  Means  a  proper  Truftee  in  Cafes 
of  this  Nature. 
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This  Treaty  being  fign’d  and  ratify’d. 
King  Henry  came  over  into  England ,  and' 
going  down  with  the  young  King  to  York , 
there  in  the  Prefence  of  great  Numbers  of  the 
Nobility  of  both  Kingdoms,  William  King  of 
Scotland  did  Homage  to  both  the  Henry's  for 
the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  and  as  a  Security 
for  his  future  Dependance  on  the  Crown  of' 
England ,  he  put  into  the  Hkrids  of  the  Eng- 
li/h  the  Caftles  of  Sterling ,  Edinburgh ,  Rox¬ 
burgh  and  Berwick  ;  the  Barons  of  Scotland  at 
the  fame  time  taking  their  Od'ths  for  the  Fi¬ 
delity  of  their  King,  who  paid  a  Ranfom  of 
an  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  for  his  Liberty, 
according  to  fame  of  our  Hiftorians. 

The  Nation  now  enjoying  a  profound' 
Peace,  the  two  Henry's  vifited  feveral  parts 
of  England  to  infpedt  the  Condudt  of  the  Ma- 
giftrates  and  Officers  of  Juftice,  and  reform" 
fuch  Abufes  as  had  been  introduc’d  during  the  ' 
War.  A  Synod  alfo  was  held  at  Wejlmihjfer , 
where  feveral  Canons  were  made,  and  among; 
others,  one  prohibiting  Patrons  to  take  a  Re¬ 
ward  for  a  Prefentation  on  Pain  of  forfeiting 
their  Rights  of  Patronage;  and  in  a  great 
Council  held  at  Windfor ,  the  Archbifhop  of 
Yicam,  and  other  Ambaffadors  from  Roderick , 
Chief  Monarch  of  Ireland ,  came  and  ac¬ 
knowledg’d  their  Dependance  on  England,. 
and  were  taken  into  the  King’s  Prote&ion. 
About  the  fame  time  a  Marriage  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  William  the  Good,  King  of  Si¬ 
cily,  and  Joanna  the  King’s  Daughter. 

A  great  Council  was  held  at  Northampton 
the  following  Year,  by  whofe  Advice  the 
King  divided  England  into  fix  Circuits,  for 
every  one  of  which  he  appointed  three  itine¬ 
rant  Judges  ;  two  or  three  Years  after  it  was 
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divided  into  four  Circuits,  and  five  Judges 
appointed  for  each.  About  the  fame  time  he 
demolifh’d  moft  of  the  Caltles  that  remain’d 
in  England ,  obferving  that  they  had  ferv’d 
chiefly  to  harbour  his  difaffeCed  Subjects  in 
the  late  War. 

The  King  defigning  to  ereC  Ireland  into  a 
Kingdom,  and  conflitute  his  youngeft  Son 
John ,  now  eleven  Years  of  Age,  firfl:  Sove¬ 
reign  of  it,  fent  an  Ambafiador  to  Rome  to 
obtain  the  Pope’s  Content ;  but  his  Holinefs 
did  not  think  fit  to  indulge  him  in  this  parti¬ 
cular.  The  fame  Year  the  King  purchas’d 
the  Earldom  of  March  in  Franch  for  fifteen 
thoufand  Pounds.  What  Occurrences  hap¬ 
pen’d  in  the- five  following  Years,  our  Hifto- 
rians  have  not  thought  fit  to  tranfmit  to 
Pofterity probably  the  Nation  enjoy’d  a 
profound  Quiet,  neither  diffurb’d  by  Foreign 
or  Domeftick  Wars,  Plague  or  Famine,  the 
ufual  Subjects  of  their  Labours  ;  and  it  feem’d 
perfeCly  needlefs  to  acquaint  us  only  that 
things  went  on  in  the  ufual  Courfe  :  only  they 
obferve,  that  Thomas  of  Becket  being  the  fa¬ 
vourite  Saint  of  the  Age,  the  French  King 
came  in  Pilgrimage  to  his  Tomb  to  implore 
the  Health  of  his  eldeft  Son  in  the  Year  1179, 
being,  met  at  Dover  by  King  Henry ,  and  con¬ 
duced  by  him  to  Canterbury.  King.  Lewis 
fpent  two  Days  in  Prayer  before  the  Arch- 
bifhop’s  Tomb,  where  he  offer’d  a  weighty 
golden  Cup,  and  afterwards  made  the  Monks 
a  Grant  of  an  hundred  Meafures  of  Wine  an¬ 
nually,  with  the  Liberty  of  purchafing  what¬ 
ever  his  Kingdom  afforded  Duty  free.  Upon 
his  Return  he  found  his  Son  perfedy  reco¬ 
ver’d,  which  no  doubt  was  afcrib’d  to  the 
Intercefllon  of  the  new  Saint.  Lewis  himfelf 
Vol.  XVI.  Ccc  died 
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died  in  the  Year  1180,  and  wasfucceeded  by 
his  Son  Philip  Auguftus ,  for  whofe  Health  this 
Pilgrimage  to  Becket’ s  Tomb  .  was  under¬ 
taken. 

King  Henry  having  enjoy’d  a  long  Calm  of 
five  or  fix  Years,  was  again  difturb’d  by  a 
Confpiracy  of  his  Sons,  who  did  not  want 
Provocations.  Plis  eldeft  Son  Henry  had 
been  long  crown’d,  but  was  not  yet  admitted 
to  any  Share  in  the  Government.  Richard 
his  fecond  Son  was  highly  difgufted  that  Alice 
the  French  King’s  Daughter,  to  whom  he 
was  efpous’d,  was  kept  from  him  by  his  Fa¬ 
ther,  with  whom  it  was  generally  fuppos’d  fhe 
had  a  criminal  Correfpondence  ;  and  Geoffry 
his  third  Son,  was  yet  excluded  from  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  his  Dutchy  of  Bretagne ,  though 
he  was  now  twenty-four  Years  of  Age  and 
upwards  :  Add  to  this,  that  their  Father  ftill 
kept  Queen  Eleanor  their  Mother  clofely 
confin’d,  notwit hftanding  they  had  frequent¬ 
ly  addrefs’d  him  to  fet  her  attXiberty.  The 
old  King  however  was  not  out  of  hopes  of 
difiolving  the  Confederacy  he  underftood  was 
forming  againft  him,  by  fetting  his  Sons  at 
Variance :  He  put  his  eldeft  Son  therefore 
upon  demanding  that  -his  Brothers  Richard 
and  Geoffry  fhould  do  him  Homage,  the  one 
for  Aquitain ,  the  other  for  Bretagne ,  of  which 
Dutch  ies  they  injoy’d  only  the  bare  Titles. 
But  the  youngPrinces  faw  through  the  Strata¬ 
gem,  and  became  the  more  firmly  united  •,  and 
would  probably  have  rais’d  fuch  a  Storm  as 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for  their  Father 
to  have  appeas’d,  if  his  eldeft  Son  Henry  had 
not  been  taken  off  at  the  Inftant  they  were 
about  to  have  appear’d  in  Arms.  The  young 
King  was  at  this  Time  in  Aquitain „  inciting 

the 
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the  Subjects  of  that  Datchy  to  a  Revolt ;  but  1x82. 
finding  himfelf  very  ill,  he  reforted  to  the 
1  Caftle  of  Martel  in  guercy,  where  apprehend¬ 
ing  he  fhould  die,  he  fent  to  beg  his  Father’s 
p  Pardon  for  his  undutiful  Behaviour,  and  deft- 
red  to  fee  him,  the  old  King  fent  him  a  Ring 
as  a  Mark  of  his  Forgivenefs,  but  was  too 
i  Cautious  to  truft  himfelf  in  the  Quarter  of 
ija  Son  that  had  fo  lately  been  his  Enemy. 

\The  young  King  finding  himfelf  at  the  Point  ? 
of  Death,  as  an  Evidence  of  his  Sincerity, 

1, caus’d  himfelf  to  be  cloath’d  inSackcloth,  and 
laid  upon  a  Heap  of  Afhes,  with  a  Rope  a- 
bout  his  Neck,  and  in  this  Condition  having 
'confefs’d  and  lamented  his  Rebellion  againft 
his  Father,  he  receiv’d  the  Eucharift,  and  Young 
foon  after  expir’d  ;  which  when  his  Father  King 
jreceiv’d  Advice  of,  he  appear’d  infinitely  Henry . 
jConcern’d,  Death  having  defac’d  the  Memo-  diej. 

,ry  of  all  paft  Offences.  He  died  in  the 
28th  Year  of  his  Age,  and  the  14th  after  his 
Coronation,  but  as  he  never  had  any  Share 
in  theGovernment,  he  is  not  plac’d  in  theNum- 
berof  our  reigning  Kings.  His  Wife  Queen  ug*. 
Margaret  refided  for  fome  Time  at  Paris ,  in 
the  Court  of  her  Brother  King  Philip ,  and 
l  was  afterwards  married  to  Bela  King  of  Hun¬ 
gary.  However  afflicting  the  Death  of  the 
young  King  might  be  to  his  Father,  certain 
it  is,  that  this  Event  defeated  a  Confpiracy 
which  in  all  probability  would  have  been  fa¬ 
tal  to  the  old  King  *,  but  his  furviving  Sons 
did  not  think  fit  to  enter  upon  ACtion  after 
his  Death. 

All  Things  remain’d  perfectly  quiet,  nor 
do  we  meet  with  any  thing  confiderable  in  the 
Hiftories  of  thefe  Times,  till  the  Year  1185, 
when  Heracliusy  Patriarch  of  Jerufalem ,  find- 
Ccc  2  ing 
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ing  King  Henry  to  be  the  moil  potent  Mo¬ 
narch  in  the  Chriftian  World,  applied  him- 
felf  to  this  Prince  for  Affiftanee  againft  the 
Saracens ,  offering  him  the  Crown  of  Jerufa- 
lem ,  which  he  pretended  belong’d  to  him,  as 
he  was  the  Son  of  Geoffery  Earl  of  Anjou , 
the  Brother,  of  Foulk  the  late  King.  But 
King  Henry  advifing  with  his  Grand  Council 
on  this  Overture,  it  was  not  thought  expedi¬ 
ent  he  fhould  accept  the  Crown  of  Jerufalem , 
which  would  have  oblig’d  him  to  have  gone 
thither  in  Perfon,  but  rather  to  promote  the 
Enterprize  by  granting  a  Sum  of  Money  to¬ 
wards  it.  This  expedient  was  neither  accept¬ 
able  to  the  Pope  or  to  the  Patriarch ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  faid  to  have  denounc’d  a  Curfe  againft 
him  for  refuting  that  Crown  ;  and  the  Wri¬ 
ters  of  thofe  Times  afcribe  all  the  Misfortunes 
that  happen’d  to  King  Henry  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  Reign,  to  his  Impiety,  as  they 
term  it,  in  not  accepting  the  Kingdom  of 
Jerufalem.  Tho’  the  King  appear’d  averfe 
to  this  Eaftern  Expedition,  we  find  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury ,  and  feveral  other  Spi¬ 
ritual  andTemporal  Peers,  actually  took  upon 
them  the  Crofs,  and  engag’d  in  this  Holy 
War. 

And  about  this  Time  the  Pope  confented 
to  the  King’s  making  one  of  his  Sons  King 
of  Ireland ,  and  fent  him  a  Crown  of  Pea¬ 
cock’s  Feathers  to  crown  him  ;  but  he  re- 
ferv’d  by  his  Bull  the  Duties  of  Peter-pence , 
and  fuch  other  Perquifites  from  that  Nation, 
as  were  payable  by  the  People  of  England  to 
the  Holy  See :  Whereupon  the  King  Knight¬ 
ed  his  Son  John ,  and  fent  him  to  Ireland , 
giving  him  the  Title  of  Lord  of  Ireland  ;  for 
he  did  not  think  fit  to  Crown  him  King,  ’ti§ 
5  '  '  faid5 
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faid,  leaft  his  Son  Richard  fhould  expedt  the  1185. 
fame  Indulgence  as  to  England.  John  was 
receiv’d  by  the  Archbifhop  of  Dublin ,  and. 
the  People  of  that  Nation,  as  their  Sove¬ 
reign,  with  great  Solemnity,  and  at  firft 
leem’d  very  acceptable  to  them  ;  but  before 
the  End  of  the  Year  there  happen’d  fo  many 
Mifunderftandings  and  Quarrels  between  that 
Prince’s  Court  and  the  Irijh  Nobility,  that 
King  Henry  thought  it  proper  to  recal  him. 

Prince  Richard,  now  the  King’s  eldeft  Son, 
weary  of  leading  an  unadtive  Life,  and  ftill  Prince 
difgufted  that  he  enjoy’d  only  the  Title  of  Richard 
Duke  of  Aquitain  without  the  Power,  reforted  rebels  a- 
to  that  Province,  afiuming  the  Government  |ainfthls 
of  it  without  his  Father’s  Confent,  and  thetat 
Inhabitants  glad  of  having  a  Prince  to  refide 
amongft  them,  generally  acknowledg’d  him 
for  their  Sovereign.  His  next  Attempt  was 
upon  Anjou ,  where  the  People  in  like  manner 
fubmitted  to  him;  and  afterwards  upon  fome 
Quarrel  between  him  and  his  Brother  Geoffe- 
ry ,  he  invaded  Bretagne  :  Geoffery  rais’d  what 
Forces  he  could  aftemble  on  the  fudden,-  and 
gave  him  Battle,  but  was  defeated.  Poflibly 
one  Reafon  of  this  Infult  was,  that  the  old 
King  their  Father  had  put  Geoffery  into  the 
Pofieflion  of  Bretagne ,  and  left  him,  who 
was  the  eldeft  Brother,  without  any  Com¬ 
mand.  Richard ,  notwithstanding  his  Victo¬ 
ry,  apprehending  the  Refentment  of  his  Fa¬ 
ther,  retir’d  into  Poiclou ,  where  he  was  for¬ 
tifying  himfelf,  when  he  receiv’d  a  Meflage 
from  the  old  King,  that  on  Condition  he 
would  relinquifh  the  Government  of  Aquitain , 
he  fhould  retain  that  of  Poidlou  ;  threatning 
that  if  he  refus’d  to  comply  with  this  Propo- 
fal,  he  would  not  only  march  againft  him  in 

Perfon, 
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1185.  Perfon,  but  disinherit  him  of  all  his  Domini? 
•/VV  ons :  Whereupon  Prince  Richard  fubmitted- 
Submits.  and  reconcil’d  himfelf  to  his  Father,  About 
the  fame  Time,  his  Brother  Geoffery  being  at 
a  Tournament  at  Paris ,  was  unfortunately- 
thrown  from  his  Horfe  and  kill’d,  according 
to  the  generality  of  our  Englijh  Hiftorians  ; 
but  thofe  of  France  relate,  that  he  died  of  a 
Fever :  Poflibly  the  Bruifes  he  receiv’d  by 
the  Fall  might  throw  him  into  a  Fever,  and 
fo  neither  of  them  much  in  the  wrong,  how¬ 
ever  their  Relations  may  feem  to  contradict 
each  other. 

Prince  Arthur  left  behind  him  a  Daughter, 
nam’d  Eleanor ,  and  his  Dutchefs  enfeint  of 
a  Son,  born  fome  time  after  the  Deceafe 
of  his  Father,  and  baptiz’d  by  the  Name 
of  Arthur. 

King  Henry  propos’d  to  the  States  of  Bre¬ 
tagne  ^  his  being  Guardian  to  the  two  Infants, 
as  he  was  their  Grandfather,  on  which  Pre¬ 
tence  he  would  have  had  the  Adminiftration 
of  the  Government  of  that  Dutchy  put  into 
his  Hands  again  ;  but  in  this  he  was  oppos’d 
by  Conjlance  their  Mother,  who  infilled  that 
not  only  the  Guardianfhip  of  the  Children 
belong’d  to  her,  but  that  indeed  they  had  no 
Claim  to  it  during  her  Life,  Geoffry  her  late 
Hufband  enjoying  it  but  in  her  Right,  on 
whofe  Death  it  reverted  to  her  again.  King 
Henry  however  by  his  powerful  Influence, 
obtain’d  the  Confent  of  the  States,  that  all 
Adis  of  State  fhould  be  done  in  joint  Names 
of  the  Mother  and  the  Son  ;  that  they  Ihould 
fwear  Fealty  to  Arthur  as  their  Sovereign  ; 
and  tho’  the  Mother  was  to  be  admitted 
Guardian,  no  Affairs  of  Confequence  fhould 
be  tranfa&ed  without  King  Henry's  Concur¬ 
rence,  Philip 
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Philip  King  of  France  obferving  the  Dif-  1187. 
fentions  in  the  Royal  Family  of  England ,  t/WJ 
hop’d  to  make  an  Advantage  of  them  at  this 
time,  and  recover  fome  of  thofe  Provinces 
they  were  poffefs’d  of  in  France  ;  and  that  he 
might  not  want  a  Colour  to  begin  Hoftilities, 
he  fummon’d  Prince  Rickard  to  appear  at  the 
French  Court,  and  do  him  Homage  for  the 
Earldom  of  Poiftou  :  At  the  fame  time  he  re¬ 
quir’d  King  Henry  to  deliver  him  up  the  Vexin , 
which  had  been  given  his  Sifter  Margaret  as 
her  Dowry,  when  Jfhe  married  his  Son  the  late 
King  Henry.  But  the  Father  and  Son  uniting 
their  Forces  againft  the  French  King,  he  was 
oblig’d  to  defift  from  his  Demands,  and  beg  a 
two  Years  Truce,  during  the  Continuance 
whereof  Prince  Richard  coming  to  pay  King 
Philip  a  viftt,  they  contracted  a  very  great 
Intimacy,  infomuch  that  Richard  laid  open  all 
his  Griefs,  in  relation  to  the  Ufage  he  re¬ 
ceiv’d  from  his  Father.  Philip  endeavour’d 
to  enfiame  the  Differences  between  them,  fug- 
gefting  that  there  was  Reaion  to  fear  the  old 
King  would  conftitute  his  Brother  John  his 
Succeffor,  on  whom  he  was  daily  heaping  his 
Favours  ;  but  he  gave  Richard  to  underftand 
h,e  lhould  not  want  his  A  ffi  fiance  to  fecure 
the  Succefllon  in  his  Family.  Richard  re¬ 
flecting  how  ufeful  a  Friend  Philip  might  be 
in  all  Events,  notwithftanding  his  Father  fre¬ 
quently  prefs’d  him  to  Return,  continu’d  at 
the  French  Court  after  the  Truce  was  ended, 
alledging  for  the  Reafon  of  his  Refufal,  that 
King  Henry  kept  his  Wife  from  him,  and 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  confummate  his  Mar¬ 
riage  with  her  ;  and  that  he  receiv’d  Intelli- 

fence  that  his  Father  deftgn’d  to  make  him 
'rifoner,  and  advance  John  his  younger  Bro¬ 
ther 
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1187.  ther  to  the  Throne.  The  old  King  finding 
how  Philip  had  impos’d  on  his  Son  Richard; 
in  order  to  make  an  Advantage  of  their  Mif- 
underftandings,  difpatch’d  a  Gentleman  pri¬ 
vately  to  him,  who  reprefenting  that  all  thefe 
Careffes  he  receiv’d  at  the  French  Court  were 
with  no  other  Defign  than  to  ruin  both  of 
them,  Richard  left  the  Court  of  France  a^ 
bruptly  and  return’d  to  his  Father,  and  the 
War  was  about  to  be  renew’d  between  the 
two  Kings,  when  Advice  came  to  Europe 
that  the  City  of  JeruJ'alem  was  taken  by  Sul¬ 
tan  Saladin ,  and  Guy  Lufignan  the  King  of 
that  City  made  Prifoner;  w hereupon  a  Truce 
was  agreed  on,  in  order  to  undertake  a  Cru- 
fade  for  the  Recovery  of  the  Holy  Land :  But 
a  Quarrel  happening  foon  after  between 
Prince  Richard  and  the  Earl  of  Tholoufe ,  in 
which  the  French  King  and  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  length  became  Parties,  the  Expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  Holy  Land  was  dropp’d  again,  and 
Prince  tpe  War  between  the  two  Monarchs  renew’d  j 
Richard  anj  Richard  went  over  a  fecond  time  to  the 
^French  French  ■>  for  what  Reafon  Hiftory  does  not 
Kins  a-  inf°rm  us:  but  as  moft  of  the  Provinces  be¬ 
hind  his  longing  to  England  took  part  with  the  French 
Father  King  and  Prince  Richard ,  King  Henry  found 
and  re-  himielf  unable  to  carry  on  the  War  with  any 
duces  Succefs,  and  therefore  propos’d  a  Treaty  of 
him  to  a  Peace,  in  which  his  Enemies  infilled  that  the 
very  low  Marriage  between  Prince  Richard  and  the 
State-  Princels  Alice  fhould  be  immediately  confum- 
mated,  and  that  the  Prince  Ihould  be  Crown’d 
King  inhisFather’s  Life-time  that  there  might 
be  no  Dilputes  about  the  Succefiion  ;  neither 
of  which  Propofitions  could  King  Henry  well 
comply  with.  The  Intimacy  between  the  King 
ajid  the  Princefs  Alice  is  fuppos’d  to  render 
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the  firft:  impradticable,  and  Henry  had  too  1187. 
lately  experienc’d  the  ill  Confequence  of 
Crowning  a  Son  in  his  life-time  to  confent  to 
the  latter.  In  a  future  Treaty  it  was  infilled 
that  King  Henry  fhould  take  his  Son  John 
with  him  to  the  Holy  Land ,  to  prevent  his 
pofTeffing  of  himfelf  of  the  Throne  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  his  Abfence ;  but  Henry  refufing  to 
fubmit  to  thefe  Terms,  the  War  was  again 
reviv’d,  and  Richard  did  Homage  to  the 
French  King  for  all  the  Provinces  in  France 
belonging  to  England ,  Philip  pretending  that 
the  Father  had  forfeited  them  by  making 
War  on  his  Sovereign. 

During  the  Continuance  of  this  War,  ’tis 
faid,  nothing  went  fo  near  the  King’s  Heart 
as  the  Lofs  of  the  City  of  Mans ,  where  he  was 
born,  which  was  taken  from  him  by  the  united 
Forces  of  the  Fren,ch  King  and  of  his  Sons 
Richard  and  John.  Upon  this  Occafion,  ’tis 
related,  he  curs’d  the  Hour  of  his  Birth,  and 
folemnly  invok’d  the  Vengeance  of  Heaven 
Upon  his  rebellious  Children  ;  and  finding  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  bear  up  againft  fuch  a 
Confederacy,  he  procur’d  another  Treaty  to 
be  fet  on  Foot  by  the  Mediation  of  the  Pope’s 
Legate,  wherein  it  was  agreed  that  the  King 
of  England's  Subjects  on  both  fides  the  Water 
fhould  fwear  to  the  Succefhon  of  Prince  Ri¬ 
chard ,  that  King  Henry  fhould  pay  the  French 
King  twenty  thoufand  Marks  towards  his 
Charges  of  the  War,  that  the  Englijh  Barons 
fhould  give  their  Oaths  for  the  Performance 
of  the  Treaty,  and  that  the  two  Kings  fhould 
afiemble  their  Forces  near  Vezelay  and  begin 
their  march  together  towards  the  Holy  Land . 

Thefe  Terms  appear’d  fo  hard  to  the  old 
King,  who  had  always  been  vi&orious  before 
Vo  l.  XVI,  Ddd  this 
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1187.  this  laft  unhappy  War,  elpecially  as  they  were 
impos’d  upon  him  by  his  own  Children, 
(without  whofe  Afiiftance  the  French  King 
was  never  able  to  appear  in  the  Field  againft 
him)  that  he  fell  Sick  at  Chinon ,  and  per¬ 
ceiving  he  had  not  long  to  live,  he  caus’d 
himfelf  to  be  carried  into  the  Church  and 
laid  before  the  Altar,  where  having  confefs’d 
his  Sins  and  the  Juftice  of  Providence  in  this 
laft  mortifying  Difpenfation,  he  humbly  re- 

K .  fign’d  his  Soul  into  the  Hands  of  God,  dying 

Henry  on  ^1XC^  ^ay  *n  c^e  fifty-fixth 

dies.  Year  of  his  Age,  AnnonSy,  having  reign’d 

thirty-four  Years  eight  Months  and  upwards. 

He  was  buried  in  the  Choir  of  a  Nunnery 
that  he  had  founded  at  Font  Everard  in  Nor- 
mandj ,  whither  his  Son  King  Richard  coming 
to  meet  the  Corpfe,  fome  of  our  Hiftorians 
relate  that  it  gufh’d  out  with  Blood,  where¬ 
upon  that  Prince  fhed  a  Flood  of  Tears,  look¬ 
ing  upon  himfelf  to  have  been  inflrumental  in 
his  Father’s  Death  ;  which  puts  me  in  mind 
of  the  vulgar  Opinion,  that  a  Corpfe  which 
has  had  foul  Play  will  bleed  afrefh  at  the 
Approach  of  the  Murderer.  I  muff  confefs 
I  cannot  give  entire  Credit  to  this,  but  every 
one  is  at  Liberty  to  believe  as  he  pleafes  in 
an  Affair  of  this  Nature. 

His  Per-  As  to  the  Perfon  of  this  Prince,  he  was  fhort 
fon  and  and  fat,  open-breafted,  and  of  a  fanguine 
Cha-  Complexion,  us’d  much  Exercile  and  eat  lit- 
fa&er.  tle  Meat,  to  prevent  his  growing  too  Corpu¬ 
lent.  He  obtain’d  the  Name  of  Short  or 
Court  Mantle  from  his  bringing  over  the  Ufe 
of  fhort  Cloaks  from  Anjou.  He  is  charg’d 
with  two  Vices,  Ambition  and  Luff,  which 
few  Princes  are  entirely  free  from  ;  the  firff 
of  thefe  infinitely  the  moft  deftrudtive  to  the 
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Subje&s,  as  it  occafions  perpetual  Wars, which  1187. 
are  not  only  deftrudtive  to  Commerce  but  re- 
quire  large  Aids  from  the  Subjedts  to  maintain 
them  ;  but  his  Amours  were  the  greateft  Dif- 
advantage  to  himfelf,  as  they  made  his  whole 
Family  his  Enemies,  and  tarnifh’d  all  the 
Glories  he  had  acquir’d  in  the  beginning  of 
his  Reign  :  ’Tis  true,  he  wanted  neither 
Bravery  nor  Condudt,  but  his  vagrant  Lulls 
occafion’d  fuch  a  ftrong  Confpiracy  againft  . 
him  as  the  greateft  Wifdom  and  Courage 
could  not  defeat,  and  which  oblig’d  him  to 
fubmit  to  fqch  ignominious  Terms  as  in  a  ve¬ 
ry  fhort  time  broke  his  Heart,  notwithftand- 
ing  he  was  then  poflefs’d  of  a  greater  T rea- 
fure  than  any  Prince  in  Europe ;  and  indeed 
to  his  keeping  a  full  Treafury  are  principally 
to  be  afcrib’d  the  Succefies  he  met  with  during 
his  Reign.  It  appears  he  obtain’d  as  confi- 
derable  Advantages  by  his  Purfe  as  by  his 
Sword.  He  had  certainly  fome  Senfe  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  by  his  dying  in  that  penitent  manner 
before  the  High  Altar.  His  Foundation  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Briftol ,  the  Priories 
of  Dover ,  Stonely  and  Bafingwark  alfo  were 
agreeable  to  the  Religion  of  thofe  times  •,  but 
the  Injuftice  of  fome  of  his  Acquifitions,  and 
his  various  Intrigues  with  the  Fair,  fufficiently 
demonftrate  that  he  frequently  dropp’d  his 
Principles  to  indulge  his  Ambition,  or  an  A-^ 
morous  Conftitution. 

He  married  Eleanor  the  Daughter  of  Wil-  HisMar- 
liam  Duke  of  Guienne  or  Aquitain ,  divorc’d  riageand 
from  Lewis  the  King  of  France  after  fhe  had  ^ue* 
had  two  Daughters  by  him,  on  Pretence  of 
her  being  within  the  fourth  Degree  of  Kin¬ 
dred,  but  in  Reality  upon  his  Sufpicion  of  her 
being  too  familiar  with  a  Syrian  Nobleman 
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1187.  while  flie  was  with  him  in  Palejiine.  King 
Henry  had  by  her  five  Sons,  William ,  Henry , 
Richard,  Geoffry  and  John-,  and  three  Daugh¬ 
ters,  Maude  married  to  Henry  Duke  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  Eleanor  married  to  Atphonfo,  the  eighth 
of  that  Name,  King  of  Caftile,  and  Jane  or 
Jone  married  to  William  King  of  Sicily.  Of 
his  Sons  William  died  young  :  Henry  born  the 
fecond  Year  of  his  Reign  was  Crown’d  King 
with  his  Father  in  the  eighteenth  Year,  and 
died  the  nine  and  twentieth  Year,  and  was 
buried  at  Roan ,  married  to  Margaret  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lewis  King  of  France ,  but  left  no  Ifiue* 
Richard  born  at  Oxford  (in  the  King’s  Palace 
there  call’d  Beaumont )  in  the  fourth  Year  of 
his  Father’s  Reign,  and  fucceeded  him  in  the 
Kingdom.  Geoffry  born  the  fifth  Year  of  his 
Father’s  Reign,  married  Conftance  Daughter 
and  Heir  of  Conan  Earl  of  Little-Britain  in 
the  fourteenth  Year,  and  in  the  two  and  thir¬ 
tieth  died,  leaving  by  his  Wife  Conftance  two 
Daughters  and  a  pofthumous  Son  nam’d  Ar¬ 
thur.  John  his  youngefi,  call’d  John  without 
Land  becaufe  he  had  no  Land  affign’d  him  in 
his  Father’s  time,  bom  the  twelfth  Year  of 
his  Reign,  and  fucceeded  his  Brother  Richard 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Concu-  He  had  feveral  Concubines,  among  whom 

bines.  our  Hiftorians  take  particular  Notice  of  two, 
viz.  Rofamond  the  Daughter  of  Walter  Lord 
Clifford,  whom  he  kept  at  Woodftock ,  and 
the  Wife  of  Sir  Robert  Blewet.  By  Rofamond 
he  had  two  Sons,  William  firnam’d  Longfword , 
Earl  of  Salijbury,  and  Geoffry  who  was  firft 
Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  afterwards  Archbi- 
fhop  of  York.  He  had  alfo  a  Son  by  the 
Lady  Blewet  nam’d  Morgan,  Provoft  of  Be¬ 
verley,  whom  the  Pope  refus’d  to  Confirm  in 
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the  Bifhoprick  of  Durham,  to  which  he  was  1187. 
ele&ed,  on  Account  of  his  Illegitimacy. 

To  this  Prince’s  Title  it  has  been  objedfed,  TheTi- 
1.  That  his  Mother  Maud  the  Emprefs,  from  tie  of 
whom  he  deriv’d  his  Right,  was  living  many  Hen.  II- 
Years  after  his  coming  to  the  Crown.  2.  That 
the  Defcendants  of  Edgar  Atheling  being 
nearer  in  Blood,  ought  to  have  enjoy’d  the 
Crown  before  him. 

To  the  firft  of  thefe  Objections  it  is  an- 
fwer’d,  That  it  is  highly  probable  his  Mo¬ 
ther  made  over  her  Intereft  in  the  Kingdom 
of  England  to  him,  as  it  appears  fhe  and  his 
Father  Geojfry  did  to  the  Dukedom  of  Nor¬ 
mandy. 

That  if  the  Emprefs  was  Content  to  refign 
to  him  the  Dutchy  of  Normandy ,  of  which 
fhe  and  her  Husband  were  in  quiet  PoffeiTion, 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  fhe  fhould  yield  to 
him  the  Crown  of  England  which  fhe  had  put 
him  upon  recovering  by  Force,  and  in  which 
Attempt  he  had  fo  frequently,  by  her  Di¬ 
rection,  hazarded  his  Perfon. 

That  the  Emprefs  acquiefcing  in  the  Treaty 
with  King  Stephen,  whereby  her  Son  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fucceed  him,  and  the  Joy  with 
which  our  Hiftorians  relate  fhe  receiv’d  him 
at  his  Return  to  Normandy  amount  almoft  to 
a  Demonftration  of  her  Concurrence. 

As  to  the  Defcendants  of  Edgar  Atheling , 
it  no  where  appears  that  they  laid  Claim  to 
the  Crown  of  England  in  this  or  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  Reigns  ;  on  the  contrary,  David  King 
of  Scotland ,  Nephew  and  Heir  of  Edgar , 
fwore  to  the  Emprefs  Maud's  Succeflion,  and 
averted  her  Right  againft  King  Stephen,  and 
by  his  Ready  Adherence  to  her  Caufe  contri¬ 
buted  very  much  to  the  Advancement  of  her 
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Son  Henry  to  the  Throne,  which  is  deem’d 
no  fmall  Evidence  of  his  having  quitted  all 
Pretenfions  to  the  Crown  of  England ,  and 
confequently  the  Right  of  Henry  could  not 
be  impeach’d  by  either  of  thefe  Pretences. 
But  it  may  be  remember’d  further,  that  even 
the  Right  of  Inheritance  pretended  to  be  in 
the  Defendants  of  Edmund  Ironfide ,  the  An- 
ceftor  of  Edgar  Atheling ,  has  been  fhewn  to 
be  a  Miftake,  for  that  Edmund  really  made 
a  Cefiion  of  the  Kingdom  to  Canute ,  from 
whom  the  Confejfor  deriv’d  his  Right. 

TheTaxeswe  meet  with  in  this  Reign  were 
as  follows,  viz.  A  Scutage  in  the  beginning 
of  his  Reign,  no  Account  what  it  amounted 
to.  A  fecond  Scutage  to  raife  Men  for  the 
Siege  of  Tholoufe  in  the  5th  Year  of  his  Reign 
1159,  amounting  to  180,000/.  A  third 
Scutage  in  the  7th  Year  of  his  Reign,  at  two 
Marks  every  Knight’s  Fee.  In  the  12th 
Year  of  his  Reign  two  Pence  in  the  Pound 
for  the  firft  Year,  and  a  Penny  in  the  Pound 
for  four  Years  after,  of  all  Rents  and  Move¬ 
ables.  In  the  14th  of  his  Reign  a  fourth  Scu¬ 
tage  at  a  Mark  a  Knight’s  Fee.  In  the  18th 
qf  his  Reign  a  fifth  Scutage  uncertain  what  it 
was.  In  thelaft  Year  of  his  Reign  a  Tenth 
of  all  Moveables  for  the  Cruizado. 
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Rich.  I.  D  ICHAR.P  ’■  the  eldeft  l'urviving  Son 
his  Ac*  tv  HenU  H.  was  about  one  and  thirty 
ceffion.  Years  of  Age  at  his  Acceffion  :  He  was  fir- 
1x89.  nam’d  Cceur  de  Leon  from  the  Bravery  and 
Intrepidity  he  manifeiled  in  the  moft  defperate 
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Adventures.  This  Prince  had  no  fooner  per-  11851. 
Form’d  his  Father’s  Funeral  Obfequies  but  he 
difmifs’d  all  luch  from  his  Court  as  had  en¬ 
courag’d  his  undutiful  Behaviour  in  the  late 
Reign  •,  and  while  he  remain’d  in  Normandy 
:o  fettle  the  Affairs  of  his  tranfmarine  Do¬ 
minions,  he  committed  the  Adminiflration  of 
the  Government  in  England  to  his  Mother 
Queen  Eleanor ,  of  which  fhe  receiv’d  Advice 
at  the  fame  time  fhe  was  releas’d  from  het 
[mprifonment.  This  Princefs  had  been  clofe- 
[y  confin’d  twelve,  or  according  to  fome,  fix- 
teen,  Years  by  the  late  King,  and  having  thus 
long  experienc’d  the  want  of  Liberty,  ’tis 
bbferv’d,  became  extremely  Compaffionate 
towards  others  who  were  in  the  like  Circum- 
ftances,  ordering  abundance  of  unhappy  Peo¬ 
ple  that  were  in  Prifon  to  be  reliev’d  or  dif- 
:harg’d. 

The  King  having  continu’d  about  a  Month 
an  the  other  fide  of  the  Water,  came  over 
into  England ,  and  was  Crown’d  at  JVeJl?nin-  His  Co- 
(ler  by  Baldwin  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  on  ronation. 
the  third  of  September,  1189.  The  Jews,  it 
ifeems,  were  prohibited  to  be  at  the  Corona¬ 
tion,  under  the  Apprehenfion  of  fome  En¬ 
chantments  they  might  exercife  on  this  Occa- 
fion  but  fome  of  them  having  found  Means  The 
to  crowd  into  the  Abby,  were  difcover’d,  fews 
and  pull’d  to  Pieces  by  the  Mob  5  nor  did  the  maflfa- 
Riot  reft  here,  but  many  of  them  were  mur-  erect 
der’d  and  their  Houfes  burnt,  in  London , 

York ,  and  feveral  other  Cities  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  as  has  been  already  obferv’d  in  the 
14th  Vol.  of  Modern  Hijtory ,  p.  375.  Soon 
after  the  Ceremony  of  the  Coronation  was 
over,  the  King  began  his  Preparations  for 
the  Crufade ,  which  he  and  the  French  King 
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had  agreed  to  undertake,  immediately  after 
the  Death  of  the  late  King. 

He  found  a  very  full  Treafury  on  his  Ac-, 
ceffion,  not  lefs  than  an  hundred  thoufand 
Marks,  but  this  fell  very  far  Ihort  of  the 
Expence  he  propos’d  to  be  at  in  this  Expe¬ 
dition  to  the  Holy  Land ,  and  therefore  he  made 
ufe  of  various  Means,  fome  of  them  not  very 
Juflifiable,  for  raifing  Money.  From  the  late 
Treafurer,  Judge  Glanville ,  and  othd's  in  the 
Adminiftration,  he  extorted  vail  Sums  on 
pretence  of  Mii'management  or  Mifbehavi- 
our  in  their  refpedlive  Foils.  Having  caufe# 
a  new  Seal  to  be  made,  ’tis  faid,  he  oblig’d 
all  People  who  had  any  Grants  under  the 
former  Seal,  to  come  and  have  them  con¬ 
firm’d  under  this,  for  which  they  paid  fuch 
Sums  as  he  was  pleas’d  to  demand.  He  alfo 
rais’d  a  great  Deai  of  Money,  by  Sale  of 
the  Crown  Lands  and  Offices.  To  Hugh 
Bifhop  of  Durham  he  fold  the  Earldom  of 
Northumberland ,  and  Mannor  of  Sudbury ,'j 
and  receiv’d  a  thoufand  Marks  more  of  the 
fame  Prelate,  for  making  him  one  of  his 
Judiciaries  in  his  Abfence.  To  William  King 
of  Scots  he  fold  the  Caftles  of  Berwick  and 
Roxburgh  for  ten  thoufand  Marks,  relin- 
quifhing  the  Homage  that  was  extorted  from 
that  Prince,  when  a  Prifoner.  The  Bifbops 
and  Abbots  purchas’d  a  great  Part  of  the 
Mannors  and  Lands  belonging  to  the  Crown  ; 
and  William  Longchamp  Bifhop  of  Ely  ad¬ 
vanc’d  three  thoufand  Marks  to  be  continu’d 
Lord  Chancellor.  Some  of  the  King’s  Council 
reprefenting  the  ill  Confequences  the  aliena¬ 
ting  the  Lands  belonging  to  the  Crown 
might  be  attended  with,  he  anfwer’d.  He 
would  fell  London  it  felf \  if  he  could  meet  with 
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:  a  Chapman ,  to  enable  him  to  enter  upon  this  nBp. 

Expedition.  And  nothing  being  now  preach’d 
:  up  but  the  Honour  and  Merit  of  underta- 
>  king  the  Crofs,  Multitudes  of  People  every 
i  Day  lifted  themfelves  in  this  Service,  inl'o- 
;  much  that  the  King  obferving  there  were 
:  greater  Numbers  aflembled  than  there  could 
-  be  found  Veffels  to  tranfport,  or  Provifions  to 
'  maintain,  caus’d  it  to  be  proclaim’d,  that  if 
i  any  of  them  had  haftily  or  unadvifedly  un- 
i  dertaken  the  Crofs,  and  had  fince  alter’d 
j  their  Minds,  they  ftiould  be  difmifs’d,  on 
,  paying  a  Sum  of  Money  ;  and  he  obtain’d  a 
i  Declaration  from  the  Pope,  that  this  ftiould 
,  be  deem’d  as  meritorious  as  if  they  had  adlu- 
[  ally  perform’d  their  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Whereupon  feveral  thought  fit  to 
contribute  Money  and  remain  at  Home  with 
their  Families-,  and  fo  vaft  a  Treafure  was 
rais’d  by  thefe  various  Arts,  that  the  King 
was  enabled  to  fit  out  the  fineft  Fleet  that 
had  e-ver  appear’d  on  the  Ocean,  nor  were 
his  Land  Forces  inferior  to  them. 

Before  the  King  enter’d  upon  this  Expedi-  The 
tion,  or  rather  in  the  Voyage*  he  made  his  King 
Will,  and  appointed  his  Nephew,  Arthur,  makeshis 
the  Son  of  his  Brother  Geoffrey ,  his  Succef-  Will, 
for  ;  and  that  his  Brother  John  might  not  be 
tempted  to  raife  Difturbances  in  his  Abfence, 
from  the  Straitnefs  of  his  Fortune  and  Cir- 
cumftances,  he  conferr’d  on  him  fix  large 
Earldoms,  beftdes  many  other  Caftles  and 
Mannors,  and  married  him  to  Avis,  ■  or  Ha- 
wife,  the  Heirefs  of  the  County  of  Gloucejler , 
but  did  not  think  fit  to  truft  him  with  any 
Share  in  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  left  his  Ambition,  which  he  was  not 
unacquainted  with,  ftiould  prompt  him  to  u- 
Vol.  XVI.  Eee  furp 
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furp  his  Throne,  or  defeat  the  Succeffion  of 
Prince  Arthur.  The  King  therefore  confti- 
tuted  his  Favourite,  Chancellor  Longchamp 
Bifhop  of  Ely ,  Chief  Jufticiary  ;  and  pre¬ 
vail’d  with  the  Pope  to  nominate  him  his 
Legate,  to  give  him  the  greater  Authority ; 
tho’  his  being  a  Foreigner,  a  Norman  of 
mean  Extradtion,  he  might  have  forefeen 
would  not  render  him  very  acceptable  to  the 
Englijh.  ’Tis  true,  Hugh  Bifhop  of  Durham 
was  join’d  in  Com  million  with  him  for  that 
Part  of  England  which  lies  North  of  the  Hum¬ 
ber  •,  and  William  Earl  of  Arundel ,  and  fix 
other  Noblemen  were  appointed  to  be  of  his 
Council,  without  whofe  Concurrence  he  was 
to  tranfadl  nothing  of  Moment.  But  Long- 
champ  foon  obtain’d  the  foie  Government  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  excluded  the  Bifhop  of 
Durham  and  his  Aflociates,  and  being  pof- 
fefs’d  both  of  the  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
Swords,  exercis’d  a  more  unlimitted  Autho¬ 
rity,  for  a  Time,  than  any  Prince  that  ever 
fat  upon  the  Throne.  King  Richard  having 
put  the  Government  into  fuch  Hands  as  he 
moft  relied  on,  that  the  Nation  might  not  be 
molefted  during  his  Abfence  by  any  neigh¬ 
bouring  Power,  he  invited  William  King  of 
Scotland ,  and  Rees  Prince  of  Wales  to  a  Con¬ 
ference,  in  order  to  fettle  all  Matters  in  Dif- 
pute  between  them.  The  King  of  Scotland 
accordingly  came  into  England,  and  concluded 
an  Alliance  with  King  Richard ,  which  our 
Hiftorians  remember  to  his  Honour,  that  he 
religioufiy  obferv’d,  during  all  the  Diftreffes 
Richard  was  afterwards  reduc’d  to.  But  Rees 
Prince  of  Wales ,  not  having  that  Refpedt 
paid  him,  which  he  apprehended  was  due  to 
him.,  on  his  Arrival  in  England ,  return’d 

home 
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home  without  feeing  the  King,  who  being  1189. 
ready  to  embark,  left  it  to  his  Minifters  to 
conclude  the  Treaty  with  Wales. 

The  King  having  tranfported  his  Forces  1190. 
into  Normandy ,  join’d  the  French  Army  at  The 
Vezelai ,  where  they  halted  for  fome  time,  on  Kings  of 
account  of  the  Death  of  King  Philip's  Queen  5  England 
and  before  they  began  their  March  a  Treaty  &prance 
was  concluded,  whereby  it  was  agreed  that  b  jn 
thefe  Princes  fhould  mutually  affiil  each  other  thejr 
in  the  Defence  of  their  leveral  Territories  du-  March  to 
ring  this  Expedition.  The  Barons  of  both  the  Holy 
Nations  alfo  folemnly  took  their  Oaths,  not  Land. 
to  excite  or  fuffer  any  War  or  Difturbance  in 
the  Dominions  of  either  Prince,  while  the 
Holy  War  was  finifh’d  •,  and  the  Bifhops 
threatned  to  excommunicate  all  Perfons  who 
fhould  violate  this  Agreement.  After  which 
the  two  Monarchs  began  their  March  with 
their  united  Forces,  as  far  as  Lyons ,  where 
they  feparated,  the  French  King  in  order  to 
pafs  the.  Alps  and  embark  his  Troops  at  Ge¬ 
noa  ;  and  the  King  of  England  to  meet  his 
Fleet  at  Marfeilles.  But  King  Richard  not 
finding  his  Fleet  at  that  Port,  after  he  had 
waited  eight  or  ten  Days  in  Expectation  of 
them,  hir’d  fome  Veffels  and  fet  Sail  for  Si¬ 
cily ,  the  Place  appointed  for  the  general 
Rendezvous.  The  King  in  his  Paflage  thi¬ 
ther,  happening  to  come  to  an  Anchor  at  the 
Mouth  of  the  Fyher,  the  Pope  fent  the  Bi- 
fhop  of  Qftia  •,  to  invite  him  to  Rome ,  which 
the  King  declin’d,  it  feems,  on  Account  of 
fome  Foul  play  his  Holinefs  had  been  guilty 
of  in  the  Difpofal  of  feveral  Bifhopricks  in 
his  Dominions,  which  he  fold  to  the  higheit 
Bidders. 
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upo.  King  Richard  having  at  length  join’d  hi? 
Fleet,  came  to  an  Anchor  at  Mejfina ,  on  the 
King  23^  of  September ,  to  the  great  Terror  of  the 
Richard  Sicilians  \  nor  were  the  French  well  pleas’d  ro 
arrives  in  fee  fo  vail  an  Armament,  which  feem’d  to 
Sicily,  eclipfe  the  Glory  of  their  Monarch,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rapin ,  The  King  of  France  beheld 
with  Regret ,  the  Forces  of  his  Vajfal  Superior 
to  his  own.  As  if  the  King  of  England  had 
been  poffefs’d  only  of  fome  petty  Province 
in  France ,  which  held  of  that  Crown  *, 

whereas  in  truth,  he  was  then  actually  Mailer 
of  half  France  as  well  as  England ,  and  the 
French  were  always  forc’d  to  fubmit  to  fuch 
Terms  as  the  Kings  of  England  were  pleas’d 
to  impofe  on  them,  unlefs  when  the  French 
found  an  Opportunity  of  fowing  Divifions  in 
the  Royal  Family  of  England ,  or  among 
the  People,  they  were  never  able  to  refill  the 
Forces  of  the  Kings  of  England ,  when  their 
SubjeCts  were  united,  notwithllanding  what 
Rapin  and  the  Gafcon  Tribe  may  infinuate  to 
the  contrary.  But  to  proceed. 

Tancred  the  Baftard  then  King  of  Sicily, 
had  ufurp’d  that  Throne,  and  imprifon’d 
Joanna ,  King  Richard’s  Siller,  the  Dowager 
of  the  late  King  William ,  for  taking  part 
with  the  Emperor,  who  claim’d  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Sicily  in  Right  of  Conftance  his  Wife, 
the  Heirefs  of  the  late  King.  Upon  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Englifh  Fleet,  T ancred  thought 
fit  to  fet  the  Dowager  Queen  Joanna  at  Li¬ 
berty,  dreading  the  Refentment  of  the  King 
her  Brother  •,  but  Richard  would  not  be  fa- 
>r5>i.  tisfied  with  this,  he  made  Tancred  promife 
to  pay  his  Siller  the  Queen  twenty  thoufand 
Ounces  of  Gold,  in  lieu  of  her  Dower,  and 
the  like  Sum  to  himfelf,  as  a  Satisfaction  for 

the 
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tJieLegacies,  the  late  King  William  bequeath’d  1191. 
tp  his  Father  Henry  II.  and  Tancred  delaying 
to  pay  the  Sums  he  had  promis’d,  and  his 
People  offering  home  Abufes  to  the  Englijh , 
who  were  quarter’d  in  MeJJina ,  King  Richard 
affembled  his  Forces,  affaulted  the  City  and  King 
took  it,  fetting  up  his  Colours  on  the  Walls,  Richard 
as  well  in  that  Part  of  the  Town  affign’d  for  takes 
the  Quarters  of  the  French ,  as  that  where  the  MeJJina. 
Englijh  were  quarter’d  j  at  which  King  Philip 
was  highly  affronted.  King  Richard  there¬ 
upon  order’d  his  Colours  to  be  taken  down 
on  the  French  fide  of  the  Town,  declaring 
he  kept  Poffefiion  of  the  City,  only  till  he 
could  obtain  Satisfaction  of  Tancred ,  and  to 
prevent  all  Occafion  of  Difpute,  put  the 
Place  into  the  Flands  of  the  Knights  Tem¬ 
plars,  till  Matters  fhould  be  adjufted.  Tan¬ 
cred  coming  fhortly  after  to  MeJJina ,  gave 
King  Richard  Satisfaction  in  all  his  Demands, 
whereupon  the  Town  was  reftor’d  to  him 
again,  and  a  Marriage  was  at  the  fame  Time 
agreed  on  between  Arthur  Duke  of  Bretagne , 

Nephew  of  King  Richard ,  and  Tancred' & 
Daughter.  The  King  of  Sicily  alfo  agreed 
to  furnifh  fix  large  Ships  and  ten  Gallies,  to 
affift  in  the  Expedition  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Peace  being  thus  reftor’d,  Tancred  difcover’d 
to  King  Richard  lome  Defigns  of  the  French 
King  againft  his  Perfon,  which  the  King  of 
England  charging  Philip  with,  he  replied. 

That  they  were  only  Pnventions  intended  to  dif-  Mifun- 
folve  their  Union ,  and  at  the  fame  time  let  derftand 
Richard  know,  That  unlefs  he  folemniz'd  his  ings  he- 
Marriage  with  his  Sijter  Alice,  he  would  be  his  tween 
irreconcileable  Enemy.  King  Richard  anfwer’d,  two 
That  the  Princefs  had  a  Child  by  his  Father 
Henry  IT.  which  was  a  fufficient  Reafon  againjl 

the 
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i  i  91.  the  Celebrating  of  that  Marriage.  At  which 
Philip  feem’d  furpriz’d,  and  dropp’d  the 
Difcourfe.  The  two  Kings,  by  the  Mediation 
of  Friends,  were  however  reconcil’d  in  Ap¬ 
pearance,  tho’  it  is  pretty  evident  they  were 
never  fo  in  Reality.  After  thefe  mutual  Re¬ 
proaches,  King  Richard  ever  gave  Credit  to 
Tancred’s  Suggeftions,  and  Philip  could  not 
brook  the  Difcovery  that  had  been  made  of 
his  Sifter’s  Failings  ;  probably  his  Uneafinefs 
was  the  Occafion  of  his  leaving  Sicily,  and 
failing  for  Palefiine  before  King  Richard  was 
ready. 

Queen  The  fame  Day  the  French  Fleet  fet  fail, 
Eleanor  Queen  Eleanor  arriv’d  in  Sicily,  with  the 
and  the  Princefs  Beringaria ,  the  Daughter  of  Sanffius 

Princefs  King  of  Navarre ,  who  was  contracted  to 
Sermga-  Kin| 

Richard.  Eleanor  the  Queen  Mother, 
riveTn  a^ter  a  ^lort  Stay  in  Sicily,  return’d  to  Eng - 
Sicily  •>  but  Joan  Queen  Dowager  of  Sicily, 

and  the  Princefs  Beringaria ,  accompanied 
King  Richard  in  his  Voyage.  When  the 
Englijh  Fleet  fail’d  from  Mejfina,  it  confifted 
of  an  hundred  and  fifty  large  Ships,  fifty- 
three  Gallies,  befides  a  Multitude  of  Store- 
Ships  and  Tenders  *,  and  the  Land  Forces, 
according  to  fome  Writers,  were  thirty 
thoufand  Foot,  and  five  Thoufand  Horfe, 
which  I  prefume  were  embark’d  at  Marfeilles , 
for  the  Horfe  could  not  eafily  have  born  fuch 
a  long  Voyage  by  Sea,  as  that  muft  have 
been  from  England  to  Palejline, 

The  Englijh  Fleet  meeting  with  ftormy 
Weather  between  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  two 
of  the  King’s  Ships  were  driven  upon  the 
Ifland  of  Cyprus,  in  one  of  which  was  the 
Queen  of  Sicily  and  the  Princefs  Baringaria  \ 

they 
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they  would  have  put  into  the  Port  of  Lime-  ,1191. 
zum ,  but  Ifaac  the  King  or  Emperor  of  the 
Country,  as  he  was  call’d,  was  fo  far  from 
admitting  them,  that  he  feiz’d  the  Effects  of 
feveral  other  Veffels  that  were  branded,  and 
made  the  Crews  that  belong’d  to  them  Prifo- 
ners,  refufmg  to  return  them  ;  at  which  King 
Richard  was  fo  exafperated,  that  he  made  a  Cyprus 
Defcent  on  the  Ifland  with  his  Land  Forces,  con- 
took  the  Town  of  Limezum ,  and  entirely  de-  quer’d 
feated  the  Troops  of  Ifaac,  making  both  him  by  King 
and  his  Daughter  Prisoners.  Ifaac ,  it  feems,  Richard. 
defiring  not  to  be  laid  in  Irons,  was  bound 
in  Silver  Fetters ;  but  according  to  fome 
Writers,  King  Richard  was  too  much  a  Slave 
to  the  Princefs  his  Daughter,  to  ufe  her  or 
her  Father  ill ;  but  this  feems  to  be  a  malici¬ 
ous  Infinuation,  becaufe  in  this  Ifland,  and 
at  this  Time  it  was,  that  King  Richard  fo- 
lemniz’d  his  Nuptials  with  the  Princefs  Be- 
ringaria ,  to  Honour  which,  and  to  beg  his 
Affiftance  in  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land , 
came  Guido  King  of  Jerufalem y  and  Geoff ry 
his  Brother,  Raymond  Prince  of  Antioch ,  and 
feveral  other  Syrian  Princes,  to  the  Ifland  of 
Cyprus.  The  King  having  conflituted  Ri¬ 
chard  Comville  and  Robert  Lurnham ,  his  Vice¬ 
roys  in  Cyprus ,  and  order’d  that  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  fhould  enjoy  their  antient  Laws  and 
Liberties,  as  in  the  Reign  of  Manuel  of  Con- 
ftantinople  the  Greek  Emperor,  their  former 
Sovereign,  fet  Sail  for  the  Coafts  of  Syria. 

In  the  mean  Time,  the  Adminiftration  of  Bifhop 
the  Government  in  England  by  Bifhop  Long-  Long- 
champ ',  gave  great  Difgufc  to  the  whole  Na-  champ's 
tion  ;  his  being  a  Foreigner  had  render’d  arbitrary 
him  an  Object  of  the  Peoples  Hatred,  but  Admim- 

when  ftrat1011- 
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i  191.  when  they  faw  him  deprive  the  Bifhop  of 
Durham  of  his  Share  in  the  Government, 
and  refufing  the  Advice  of  the  Council,  with¬ 
out  whofe  Concurrence  the  King  had  com¬ 
manded  him  to  tranfaCt  nothing  of  Confe- 
quence  :  When  they  faw  him  taking  State 
upon  him  like  a  Sovereign  Prince,  never  ap¬ 
pearing  abroad  without  a  thoufand  or  fifteen 
hundred  Men  in  his  Retinue,  they  were  out 
of  all  Patience,  and  wrote  to  the  King  to 
inform  him  of  the  Bifhop’s  ConduCt  i  and 
both  the  Ecclefiaftical  and  Temporal  Peers, 
with  Prince  John  at  their  Head,  enter’d  into 
a  Confederacy  againft  the  Jufticiary,  which 
he  difcover’d  upon  the  following  Occafion, 
Geoffry  the  natural  Son  of  the  late  King  Hen¬ 
ry ,  having  been  eleCted  Archbifhop  of  York, 
for  what  Reafon  does  not  appear,  was  prohi¬ 
bited  byYhmgRichard  to  take  Poflfeflion  of  that 
See,  and  order’d  to  remain  in  Normandy  till  he 
return’d  from  zht  Holy  Land. Geofry  not  regard¬ 
ing  this  Injunction  of  his  Brother’s,  embark’d 
for  England ,  and  landed  at  Dover  whereup¬ 
on  Longchamp  the  Regent,  order’d  him  to  be 
apprehended  ;  of  which  Geoffry  having  No¬ 
tice,  took  Sandtuary  in  a  Church,  but  was 
dragg’d  from  the  High  Altar,  there  Handing 
in  his  Pontifical  Habit,  and  carried  Prifoner 
to  Dover-CaJUe .  Prince  John  and  the  Lords 

hereupon  demanded  that  the  Regent  would 
releafe  the  Archbifhop  of  York ,  and  upon  his 
Refufal,  fummon’d  him  to  anfwer  his  Con¬ 
duct  before  an  Afiembly  of  the  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  Barons,  held  at  St.  Paul’s  in  Lon¬ 
don.- 
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Here  they  charg’d  the  Regent  with  Ar¬ 
bitrary  and  Exorbitant  Proceedings  in  his 
Adminiftration,  and  the  Archbifhop  of 
Rouen  and  the  Earl  of  Pejnbroke  produc’d 
Letters  Patents  from  the  King,  dated  at  Me'f- 
■fin'd ,  conftituting  them  Commifiioners  with 
him  in  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  : 

But  Lorigchamp  infilling  they  Ihould  have  no  Long- 
Share  in  the  Adminiftration,  the  Peers  de-  chump 
priv’d  him  of  his  Office  of  Chief  Jufticiary,  depriv’d 
e'xpell’d  him  from  the  Government  of  the  rhc 
Tower  and  Windjor ,  and  admitted  the  Arch-  Govern- 
bilhop  of  Rouen  to  take  upon  him  the  Ad^  ment”  - 
miniftration  of  the  Government  in  his  Head. 

Hongchamp  being  thus  depriv’d  of  all  Pow¬ 
er,  and  apprehenfive  of  the  Fury  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  difguis’d  himfelf  in  the  Habit  of  a  Wo¬ 
man,  with  a  Web  of  Cloth  under  his  Arm, 
and  in  this  Condition  was  taken  near  Dover, 
fitting  upon  a  Rock,  and  waiting  for  a  Vef- 
fel  to  take  him  on  Board  •,  he  was  committed 
^rifoner  to  Dover-Caftle ,  whither  the  People 
follow’d  him,  loading  him  with  Reproaches, 
and  all  manner  of  opprobrious  Language,  as 
is  ufual  in  the  like  turns  of  Fortune  ;  how¬ 
ever  the  Peers  thought  fit  to  releafe  him  in  a 
little  time,  and  fuffer  him  to  go  over  into 
Normandy ,  from  whence  he  fent  miferable 
Complaints  to  the  Pope,  of  the  Ufage  he 
had  met  with  in  England.  Prince  John  in 
the  mean  Time  endeavour’d  to  render  himfelf 
popular,  particularly  in  London ,  where  he  ThePeo- 
pfocur’d  their  Privileges  to  be  confirm’d  to  pL  fwear 
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The  King  on  his  Arrival  there,  found  that 
Jerufalem  had  been  loft  more  by  the  Divifi- 
ons  of  the  Chriftian  Princes  in  PaleJUne ,  than 
the  Forces  the  Infidels  brought  againft  them, 
for  Baldwin  the  laft  King  having  no  Ifiue, 
appointed  his  Nephew  Baldwin ,  the  Son  of 
his  Sifter  Sybill,  his  Succeffor,  committing 
the  Adminiftration  to  Raymond  Earl  of  T Cl¬ 
ans  there. poli,  during  the  Minority  of  his  Nephew  ; 
but  Guy  of  Lufignan  afterwards  marrying 
Sybill,  claim’d  the  Guardianfhip  of  young 
Baldwin ,  and  excluding  Raymond  from  any 
Share  in  the  Adminiftration,  is  fuppos’d  to 
have  poyfon’d  his  Son-in-Law  •,  but  however 
that  was,  upon  the  Death  of  young  Baldwin 
Guy  took  upon  himfelf  the  Title  of  King  of 
Jerufalem  ;  whereupon  Raymond  Earl  of  F ri- 
poly  made  War  upon  him,  and  being  in  a  lair 
way  of  wrefting  the  Kingdom  of  Jerufalem 
out  of  his  Hands ;  Guy  call’d  in  Saladin 
Sultan  of  the  Saracens  in  AEgypt  to  his  Af- 
fiftance,  who  taking  Advantage  of  thefe  Di- 
vifions  among  the  Chriftian  Princes,  found 
means  to  pofiefs  himfelf  of  the  Cities  of  A- 
con ,  Azotus ,  Beryl  us,  Afcalon,  and  even  of  Je¬ 
rufalem  itfelf,  which  held  out  but  one  Month’s 
Siege,  being  taken  about  ninety  Years  after 
it  had  been  conquer’d  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon , 
and  the  reft  of  the  Chriftian  Princes  con¬ 
cern’d  in  the  firft  Crufade. 

The  The  Kings  of  England  and  France,  with 

Kings  of  an  Army  compos’d  of  moft  of  the  Nations 
England  of  Europe ,  but  principally  of  their  own  Peo- 
a°d  pie,  on  their  arrival  in  Paleftine,  fat  down 
France  before  the  City  of  Aeon  or  Potelemais ,  or  ra¬ 
ther  reinforc’d  the  Chriftian  Army  which 
lay  before  that  Place,  for  it  had  already  been 
invefted  three  Years,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 

belt 
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beft  Blood  of  Chriftendom  fpilt  in  the  Siege.  1191. 
The  Town  held  out  four  Months  after  thp  i/YM 
arrival  of  the  two  Kings,  and  then  furrender’d 
on  the  following  Terms,  viz.  i.  That  Sa  - 
ladin  fhould  reftore  the  Holy  Crofs,  which 
he  took  at  the  Siege  of  Jerufalem.  2.  That  he 
fhould  fet  free  fifteen  hundred  Chriftian  Cap¬ 
tives.  3.  That  the  City  and  every  Thing  in 
it  fhould  be  at  the  Difpofal  of  the  Chriftians. 

4.  That  the  Garrifon  fhould  have  their  Lives 
on  Performance  of  the  Conditions.  And  5. 

That  Saladin  fhould  pay  twenty  thoufand 
Pieces  of  Gold  to  the  two  Kings,  towards 
the  Charges  of  the  War. 

When  the  City  was  furrender’d,  Leopold 
Duke  of  AuJlria  planted  his  Colours  on  that 
part  of  the  Walls  which  lay  next  to  his  At¬ 
tack,  but  King  Richard  order’d  them  to  be 
taken  down,  and  only  the  Colours  of  the 
two  Kings  to  remain  upon  the  Walls ;  which 
fo  incens’d  the  Duke  of  Aujlria ,  that  he  im¬ 
mediately  quitted  the  Service,  waiting  for  an 
Opportunity  to  be  reveng’d,  and  this  he  met 
with  on  King  Richard’s  Return  home  through 
the  Aufirian  Territories,  as  will  be  related 
hereafter. 

Differences  alfo  Daily  arofe  between  the 
Kings  of  England  and  France ,  Richard  had  two 
appear’d  at  the  Siege  of  Aeon  to  be  a  Prince  Kinps 
of  great  Conduct  as  well  as  perfonal  Valour,  fallout, 
which  had  made  him  the  Delight  of  the  Sol¬ 
diery,  and  gave  him  an  Afcendant  over  the 
French  King,  who  could  not  bear  to  fee  greater 
Honours  paid  to  a  Prince  whom  he  look’d  on 
as  his  Inferior,  than  to  himfelf.  He  pretended 
that  he  ought  to  have  had  his  Share  in  the 
Ifland  of  Cyprus ,  fince  it  had  been  agreed, 

They  fhould  equally  divide  all  that  fhould 
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1191.  be  conquer’d  in  this  Expedition.  To  which 
Richard  reply ’d,  'That  was  intended  only  of 
what  they  Jhould  acquire  from  the  Infidels , 
whereas  Cyprus  was  under  the  Dominion  of 
a  Chrijlian  Prince  •,  befides  the  French  King 
had  feiz’d  the  Treafure  and  Goods  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Flanders ,  who  died  lately, 
without  offering  to  divide  them  with  King 
Richard ,  and  this  he  efteem’d  a  parallel 
Cafe. 

The  Contention  between  Guy  of  Lufignan 
and  Conrade  for  the  Title  of  King  of  Jeru¬ 
falem ,  was  another  Occafion  of  Difpute.  Guy 
claim’d  that  Crown  by  way  of  Prescription, 
having  long  poffefs’d  it  in  Right  of  Sybill 
his  Wife,  and  was  fupported  in  his  Pretenfi- 
ons  by  King  Richard  •,  while  Conrade  infilled 
that  Sybill  being  dead  without  Iffue,  as  he 
had  married  her  younger  Sifter,  the  Crown 
of  Jerufalem  belong’d  to  him,  in  her  Right, 
in  which  he  was  countenanc’d  by  King  Philip . 
And  this  occafion’d  great  Asiimofities  among 
the  Chrijlian  Princes,  tho’  Jerufalem  was  yet 
in  the  Hands  of  the  Saracens. 

About  this  Time  a  Contagious  Diftemper 
reign’d  in  the  Chrijlian  Army,  with  which 
both  Kings  were  feiz’d,  but  efcap’d  with  the 
Lofs  of  their  Hair.  The  French  King,  how¬ 
ever  pretending  he  was  too  Weak  to  undergo 
the  Fatigues  of  War,  defir’d  Leave  of  Ri¬ 
chard  to  return  home,  for  they  had  bound 
themfelves  by  mutual  Oaths,  not  to  leave 
the  Service  but  by  Confent.  Richard  rightly 
conjedturing  that  it  was  not  fo  much  Want 
of  Health  as  Want  of  Patience  in  the  French 
King  to  fee  himfelf  (lighted,  while  the  Glory 
of  every  Adlion  was  afcrib’d  to  the  King  of 
England,  and  apprehending  that  Philip  would 
•'  invade 
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invade  his  Territories,  by  way  of  Revenge,  npi. 
if  he  confented  to  his  Return  to  Europe,  did 
all  that  lay  in  his  Power  to  prevail  with  him 
to  ftay  in  Paleftine ,  till  they  fhould  have 
made  themfelves  Matters  of  Jerufalem  •,  but 
finding  him  determin’d  to  Return  to  France, 

Richard  oblig’d  him  to  fwear  before  his  De¬ 
parture,  that  he  would  protect  the  territories 
belonging  to  the  King  of  England  till  he  Jhould 
Return ,  and  not  fuffer  them  to  be  Invaded  or 
Damaged ,  either  by  his  own  Subjells  or  any 
other  Power. 

The  King  of  France  embarking  foon  after-  The 
wards  for  Europe ,  left  behind  him  ten  thou-  French 
fand  Men  under  the  Command  of  the  Duke  King  re~ 
of  Burgundy ,  giving  that  General  Orders turns  t0 
openly  to  concur  with  King  Richard  in  his  Ellrofe° 
Enterprizes  againft  the  Infidels ;  but  fecretly, 

’tis  faid,  direded  him  to  obftrud  all  his  De- 
figns,  being  fenfible  that  Richard  would  run 
away  with  all  the  Glory  of  the  Expedition, 
as  he  had  done  hitherto. 

The  French  King  was  no  fooner  gone  but  Saladin 
Richard  requir’d  Saladin  to  perform  the  Ar-  murders 
tides  agreed  on  at  the  Surrender  of  Aeon ,  th eCbri- 
one  of  which  was  that  he  fhould  releafe  fif-  ftjan_ 
teen  hundred  Chriftian  Captives.  But  Sola-  Captives 
din  conjeduring  that  the  Chrifiians  who  re-  retajja_ 
main’d  in  Paleftine,  would  not  be  able  to  ef-  tecj  on 
fed  any  thing  confiderable,  now  one  of  the  the  In- 
greateft  Princes  had  withdrawn  himfelf,  bz- fidels. 
came  exceeding  Infolent,  and  inftead  of  re- 
leafing  the  Captives,  caus’d  every  one  of 
their  Heads  to  be  cut  off,  in  the  fight  of  the 
Chriftian  Army  •,  and  this  King  Richard,  and 
the  Puke  of  Burgundy  thought  fit  to  Retali¬ 
ate,  by  putting  to  Death  all  their  Prifoners, 
particularly  the  Garrifon  of  Aeon,  who  re- 
:  ;;  main’ej 
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1191.  main’d  as  Hoftages  for  the  Performance  of 
l/VV  the  Articles  of  Surrender  ;  they  v/ere  about 
two  thoufand  feven  hundred  Men,  of  whom 
the  Chrifiian  Generals  did  not  fave  more  than 
feven  of  the  bell  Quality.  This  Execution 
of  fo  many  Men  in  cold  Blood,  tho’  at  firft 
fight  it  may  feem  very  barbarous,  yet  was  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  upon  the  Slaughter  Saladin 
had  made  of  the  Englijh  Captives,  to  deter 
him  from  committing  thofe  Barbarities  for 
the  future  :  But  the  celebrated  Rapin ,  who 
with  the  reft  of  the  Writers  of  that  Nation, 
are  always  reprefenting  the  Englijh  as  a  bloody 
Generation,  makes  the  King  of  England  the 
Aggreflor,  infmuating  that  he  murder’d  his 
Prifoners  firft,  which  gave  Occafion  to  Sala¬ 
din  to  cut  the  Throats  of  the  Chrifiian  Cap¬ 
tives,  and  this  is  one  of  the  numerous  Inftan- 
ces  of  Rapin' s  pretended  Impartiality;  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  Englijh ,  he  makes  them  abundant¬ 
ly  more  barbarous  than  their  Infidel  Enemies, 
tho’  he  had  not  the  lea  ft  Colour  for  fuch  a  Sug- 
geftion  here,  it  being  in  reality  contrary  to 
the  Accounts  we  meet  with  in  every  Writer 
of  thofe  Times. 

The  King  of  England  foon  let  Saladin  fee, 
that  he  was  not  at  all  difcourag’d  by  the  De¬ 
parture  of  his  Allie  of  France ,  for  he  imme¬ 
diately  begun  his  March,  in  order  to  befiege 
Afcalon ,  his  Fleet  attending  him  near  the 
Coaft,  and  furnifhing  the  Army  with  Pro- 
vifions  as  they  march’d.  Saladin  hereupon 
afiembled  a  prodigious  Army,  faid  to  conftft 
of  three  hundred  thoufand  Men,  polling 
himfelf  in  the  way  to  obftruft  the  March  of 
the  Chriflians.  Richard ,  notwithftanding 
the  Superiority  of  the  Enemy  in  Point  of 
Numbers,  refolv’d  to  attack  them.  James 

of 
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of  Avefnes,  who  commanded  the  Right  Wing  1191. 
of  the  Chriftians ,  and  the  Duke  of  Bv.rgun-  KS* 
dy  who  led  the  Left,  were  both  of  them  fo 
roughly  dealt  with,  that  they  were  upon  the 
point  of  quitting  the  Field,  when  King  Ri¬ 
chard, ,  who  was  at  the  Head  of  the  Main 
Body,  and  had  entirely  broke  that  part  of  King 
the  Saracen  Army  he  was  engag’d  with,  fent  Richard 
Detachments  to  their  Relief,  and  did  not  on-  §a.’"s  a 
ly  reftore  the  Battle,  but  entirely  defeated  Victor 
the  Saracen  Army,  there  being  no  lefs  than  ... 

forty  thoufand  of  them  kill’d  upon  the  Spot. 

In  this  Battle,  according  to  the  concur¬ 
rent  Teftimony  of  our  Hiftorians,  King  Ri¬ 
chard  was  equally  admir’d  for  his  Bravery 
and  Condudt.  When  he  had  defeated  the 
Body  he  was  engag’d  with,  and  was  in  full 
Purfuit  of  the  flying  Enemy,  fo  foon  as  he 
receiv’d  Advice  of  the  Diftrefs  the  Wings 
were  in,  he  return’d  from  the  Chafe,  and 
brought  them  off  with  Honour,  nor  was  there 
a  Man  of  any  Figure  loft  on  the  Chriftian 
fide,  unlefs  James  de  Avefnes. 

Upon  this  Victory  Saladin  abandon'd  the  1192. 
Towns  of  Afcalon ,  Joppa,  and  Cafarea,  ha-  Afcalon 
ving  firft  demolifti’d  part  of  the  Fortificati-  andother 
ons,  and  th t  Chriftians  taking  Poffeflion  of  Towns 
them,  fpent  fome  Time  in  repairing  the  furren^" 
Works,  defigning  to  lay  up  Magazines  here 
for  the  Service  of  their  Troops,  which  leems  ^ns  J 
to  have  been  abfolutely  neceflary  in  an  Ene¬ 
my’s  Country,  notwithftanding  King  Ri¬ 
chard  is  reflected  on  by  fome  who  underftand 
but  little  of  the  Military  Art,  for  not  march¬ 
ing  diredlly  to  Jerufalem,  imagining  that  Ci¬ 
ty  would  have  furrender’d  without  making 
any  Defence,  the  Infidels  beingdn  fuch  a  Con- 
fternation  on  the  Lofs  of  the  late  Battle. 

While 
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While  Joppa  and  Afcalon  were  fortifying, 
King  Richard  diverted  himfelf  with  Hawking 
and  Hunting,  Exercifes  he  was  us’d  to  in  his 
European  Dominions,  and  having  been  car- 
ry’d  by  his  Sport  one  Day  to  fome  diftance 
from  the  Chrifiian  Army,  he  was  fur  rounded 
by  a  Party  of  Saracens ,  not  having  more  than 
five  or  fix  People  in  his  Company,  who  made 
as  brave  a  Defence  as  could  be  expected  •,  but 
being  at  length  overpower’d,  he  had  infalli¬ 
bly  been  taken  Prifoner  if  William  de  Protel- 
lis ,  one  of  his  Gentlemen,  had  not  cry’d  out, 
I  am  the  King  of  England ,  which  drawing  the 
Enemy  after  him,  the  King  in  the  mean  time 
clapp’d  Spurs  to  his  Horfe  and  made  his  E- 
fcape  ;  this  gave  King  Richard  fuch  an  Opi¬ 
nion  of  Protellis  that  he  exchang’d  ten  Sara¬ 
cen  Lords  to  redeem  him. 

The  Towns  on  the  Coaft  being  put  into  a 
Condition  to  defend  themfelves.  King  Richard 
march’d  towards  Jerufalem ,  and  in  his  Way- 
fell  in  with'  a  great  Caravan  coming  from  Ba¬ 
bylon  under  the  Convoy  of  ten  thoufand 
Horfe,  whom  he  defeated,  and  thereby  made 
himfelf  Mailer  of  three  thoufand  Camels 
laden  with  the  Merchandize  of  Perfia  and  the 
Indies ,  and  feveral  thoufand  Horfes  andMules  j 
but  when  he  came  within  Sight  of  Jerufalem , 
and  had  taken  a  View  of  the  Place,  it  ap¬ 
pear’d  to  be  of  that  Strength,  and  defended 
by  fuch  a  numerous  Garrifon,  that  the  taking 
of  it  was  look’d  upon  to  be  impracticable  fo 
late  in  the  Year  :  The  Generals  therefore  a- 
greed  to  put  off  the  Siege  of  that  City  till  the 
next  Spring  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  go¬ 
ing  off  with  the  French  Troops,  as  the  Mar- 
quefs  of  Montferrat  did  with  thofeof  Italy? 
and  the  Englifh  Troops  being  very  much  lef- 

fen’d. 
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fen’d  by  Sicknefs  or  the  Sword,  King  Richard  nyx. 
found  himfelf  oblig’d  to  accept  of  a  three  Years  l/\N 
Truce  that  was  offer’d  him  by  Saladin,  pro- 
pofing  when  he  fhould  be  reinforc’d  with  frefh 
Supplies  to  return  to  the  Holy  Land  again  ■* 
and  indeed  the  Condition  of  his  Affairs  in  Eu¬ 
rope  would  not  furfer  him  to  remain  longer  in 
the  Eaft,  for  the  French  King  had  threatned 
to  invade  Normandy ,  and  England  was  di¬ 
ffracted  by  FaCtions  fomented  by  his  Brother 
Prince  John ,  who  feem’d'  to  have  an  Eye  up¬ 
on  the  Crown.  By  this  Truce  or  temporary 
Peace  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Fortifications 
of  Afcalon  fhould  be  demolifh’d,  and  not  re¬ 
built  by  either  Party  :  That  the  Cbriftians 
fhould  keep  Joppa  and  Aeon  and  the  reft  of 
the  Towns  they  were  poflefs’d  of :  But  before 
the  King  left  Palejiine  he  propos’d  that  the 
Generals  would  eleCt  fome  Chief  who  might 
command  their  Forces  in  his  Abfence,  and 
the  Choice  falling  on  Conrade ,  Marquifs  of 
Montferrat ,  one  of  the  Competitors  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Jerufale?n ,  he  was  ftabb’d  in  the 
Streets  of  Tyre ,  where  he  commanded,  by 
two  Mahometan  AfTaflins,  faid  to  be  employ’d 
by  a  Saracen  Prince,  ftil’d  The  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountains ,  who  had  always  feveral  thou- 
fand  Men  in  his  Service  devoted  to  any  defpe- 
rate  Enterprize  he  fhould  appoint  them. Upon 
the  Death  of  Conrade ,  Richard  procur’d  Henry 
Earl  of  Champaign  to  be  eleCted,  who  was 
Nephew  both  to  the  King  of  France  and  the 
King  of  England :  Richard  alfo  married  him 
to  IJabella  tiie  Widow  of  the  deceas’d,  where¬ 
by  he  obtain’d  the  Title  of  King  of  Jerufalem  * 

As  for  Guy  of  Lufgnan ,  Richard  in  lieu  of 
Jerufalem  conferr’d  on  him  the  Kingdom  of 
Vo  l,  XVI.  G  g  g  Cyprus j-1 
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Cyprus ,  and  it  remain’d  in  his  Family  200 
Years  and  upwards. 

Thus  ended  this  formidable  Crufado ,  with 
very  little  Advantage  to  the  Chriftians,  thro* 
the  Emulation  and  Difcontent  of  the  French 
King,  who  chofe  rather  to  abandon  the  En- 
terprize  than  fuffer  the  King  of  England  to 
have  the  Glory  of  it  •,  and  what  was  ifill 
worfe,  bafely  fell  upon  his  Dominions  at  his 
return  home,  contrary  to  the  folemn  Oaths 
he  had  taken,  and  thereby  alfo  oblig’d  King 
Richard  to  quit  the  Service,  who  upon  his 
leaving  the  Holy  Land ,  letting  Salaain\nove 
that  when  the  Truce  was  expir’d  he  fhould 
once  again  endeavour  the  Recovery  of  it,  Sa- 
ladin  anfwer’d,  he  had  fuch  an  Efteem  for  the 
King  of  England ,  that  if  it  was  his  Fortune 
to  lole  his  Country  he  fhould  rather  part  with 
it  to  him  than  another. 

King  Richard  having  fent  away  his  Fleet, 
on  Board  of  which  were  the  Queen,  the 
King’s  Sifter,  the  Dowager  of  Sicily,  and  the 
Princefs  of  Cyprus ,  who  were  order’d  to  touch 
at  Sicily  and  take  in  Refrefhments :  He  went 
on  Board  a  fingle  Veffel  himfelf,  and  arriving 
at  Corfu  fail’d  up  the  Gulph  of  Venice  and 
landed  near  RaguJ'a ,  intending  to  go  by  Land 
thro’  Germany  for  the  greater  Expedition, 
apprehending  that  if  he  had  pafs’d  tnro’ 
France  he  might  have  been  ftopp’d  oy  Philip , 
who  was  become  his  declar’d  Enemy  ;  and 
thus  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  one  Danger 
he  fell  into  another,  lor  coming  to  a  Village 
near  Vienna  in  Aufiria  he  was  difcover’d  by 
his  Expences,  tho’  he  had  a  very  fmall  Re¬ 
tinue  difguis’d  in  the  Habit  of  Pilgrims.  The 
Duke  of  Aufiria  being  inform’d  of  his  Arri¬ 
val,  and  glad  of  an  Opportunity  of  gratify¬ 
ing 
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Ing  his  Revenge  as  well  as  of  enriching  him-  119*- 
felf  by  his  Ranfom,  order’d  the  King  to  be  ’«/VNl 
feiz’d  and  imprifon’d  ;  but  the  Emperor, 
who  was  a  fordid  covetous  Prince,  alfo  having 
a  View  to  the  Prize,  partly  by  Threats  and 
partly  by  Promifes,  prevail’d  with  the  Au¬ 
strian  Duke  to  deliver  King  Richard  into  his 
Hands. 

Advice  of  the  King’s  Imprifonment  corning 
to  England ,  Eleanor  the  Queen-Mother,  and 
the  Regency  did  all  that  lay  in  their  Power  to 
prevent  any  ill  Confequences  that  might  at¬ 
tend  this  Misfortune.  They  were  not  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  ill  Intentions  of  Prince  John ,  or 
of  the  French  King,  the  one  upon  his  Throne 
and  the  other  upon  his  tranfmarine  Domini¬ 
ons,  and  therefore  propos’d  an  AfTociation  to 
the  Barons  to  defend  the  King’s  Dominions 
againft  all  Enemies,  Foreign  and  Domeftick, 
which  the  Barons  readily  enter’d  into  •,  and  King 
notwithftanding  Prince  John’s  Pra&ices  to  de-  ‘Philip 
bauch  the  People  from  their  Allegiance,  by  and 
alluring  them  that  the  King  would  never  ob-  Pbnce 
tain  his  Liberty,  and  at  other  times  that  he  J°bn° P* 
was  dead,  the  Nation  generally  remain’d  ^ 
faithful  to  him  •,  but  the  Prince  met  with  bet- 
ter  Succefs  in  Normandy ,  where  many  Places  berty. 
revolting  to  him,  he  did  Homage  to  the 
French  King  for  the  Provinces  held  of  that 
Crown,  and  enter’d  into  a  League  with  him 
to  obftruft  by  all  imaginable  Arts  the  Releafe 
of  his  Brother. 

Prince  John  alfo  endeavour’d  to  incite  the 
King  of  Scots  to  invade  the  North  of  England 
to  favour  his  Attempts  upon  the  Throne, 
but  that  King  would  not  hearken  to  him.  At 
the  fame  time  the  French  King  laying  Siege  to 
Rouen ,  the  Capital  of  Normandy ,  the  Earl  of 
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xi  92.  Leicefter  threw  himfelf  into  the  Town  and 
L/'V*>0  bravely  repuls’d  that  perjur’d  Prince. 
q  In  the  mean  while  Queen  Eleanor  wrote  to 

p  e  ^  the  Pope  to  interpofe  with  the  Emperor  fori 
fufes  to  King’s  Liberty,  whofe  Misfortune  was 
interpofe  occafion’d  by  his  attempting  the  Recovery  of 
for  King  the  Holy  Land  at  the  Inflance  of  that  See  ; 
Ri-  but  his  Holinefs  being  folicited  by  the  French 
chard's  King  on  the  other  hand  not  to  intermeddle  in 
Liberty.  the  Matter,  the  Pope  would  not  concern  him¬ 
felf. 

However,  every  one  exclaiming  againft  the 
Injuflice  of  the  Emperor  in  detaining  the 
Perfon  of  fo  great  a  Monarch,  who  had  been 
feveral  Years  hazarding  his  Perfon  and  every 
thing  that  was  dear  to  him  in  the  Caufe  of 
The  Chriftendom .  The  Emperor  endeavour’d  to 

Emper-  juftify  himfelf  in  drawing  up  a  formal  Charge: 
ot’s  againif  King  Richard ,  and  bringing  him  to  a 
Charge  mocic  Tryal  before  the  Princes  of  the  Em- 
pire,  who  could  have  very  little  Pretence  to 
7?  TrfitvJ  ^  i’1  Judgment  on  a  Sovereign  Prince.  The 
Articles  of  this  Charge  were,  1.  That  the 
King  had  enter’d  into  an  Alliance  with  Fan-- 
cred  to  eftablifb  his  Ufurpation  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Sicily.  2.  That  by  the  Provocation^ 
he  had  given  the  French  King  he  had  obffrucL 
ed  the  Conqueft  of  Palejline.  3.  That  he 
had  unjuflly  invaded  the  Ifland  of  Cyprus , 
and  employ’d  the  Arms  defign’d  for  the  Holy 
11514.  War  againfb  a  Chrijlian  Prince.  4.  That  he 
had  infulted  and  abus’d  the  Duke  of  Auftria 
at  the  Siege  of  Ptolemais.  5.  That  he  had 
contriv’d  the  Murder  of  the  Marquis  of 
Montferrat.  6.  That  he  had  held  Correfpon- 
dence  with  Saladin ,  and  made  an  infamous 
Truce  with  that  Infidel  Prince,  to  the  un¬ 
speakable  Damage  of  Chriftendom , 

The 
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The  King  declar’d  that  he  did  not  look  1194* 
upon  himfelf  accountable  to  any  Judicature 
upon  Earth  ;  however,  to  vindicate  his  Ho-  "rnt> 
nour  in  the  Face  of  the  World,  he  was  con- 
tent  to  return  fome  Anfwer  to  thefe  Articles.  nefence 
And  firft  he  faid,  his  Treaty  with  Fancred  had 
no  relation  to  the  Emperor,  that  he  did  not 
create  F ancred  King  of  Sicily  •,  but  finding  him 
fo,  treated  with  him  as  a  Prince  in  Poffeffion 
of  the  Throne.  To  the  fecond  he  faid,  the 
French  King’s  Jealoufies,  and  his  withdraw¬ 
ing  his  Troops,  were  the  foie  Occafion  of 
their  fucceeding  no  better  in  Paleftine.  To 
the  third,  that  he  did  not  take  Cyprus  from 
its  lawful  Sovereign,  but  a  TJfurper  who  cru¬ 
elly  opprefs’d  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Ifland  ; 
nor  was  he  mov’d  to  that  Conqueft  by  his 
Ambition  or  Avarice,  as  appear’d  by  his  Re- 
fignation  of  it  to  Guy  of  Lufignan  to  make 
him  fome  amends  for  the  Lofs  of  Jcrufalem. 

To  the  fourth,  that  the  Duke  of  Aujlria  was 
already  fufficiently  reveng’d  for  the  pretended 
Affront  put  upon  him,  and  might  have  re¬ 
ceiv’d  Satisfaction  in  a  more  honourable  man¬ 
ner.  To  the  fifth,  that  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
f err  at  himfelf  had  clear’d  him  of  having  any 
Hand  in  his  Death.  And  laftly,  as  to  the 
Charge  of  his  correfponding  with  Saladin ,  he 
thought  the  eonftant  Tenor  of  his  Actions 
fufficiently  refuted  that  Calumny  •,  and  the 
Victory  he  had  obtain’d  over  him  was  nq 
great  Argument  of  his  Friendfhip,  for  that 
Prince  concluding  that  the  withdrawing  of  the 
French  Troops  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was 
the  principal  Caufe  they  had  not  laid  Siege  to 
Jerufalem .  The  German  Princes  having  heard 
the  King,  were  in  fome  Confufion  for  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  difhonourable  Conduct  in  this  Affair, 
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1194.  and  became  Petitioners  for  King  Richard’s 
l/'VV  Liberty.  However,  nothing  could  induce  the 
fordid  Emperor  to  enlarge  this  Prince  without 
his  paying  a  moft  extravagant  Ranfom,  and 
this  he  was  the  more  encourag’d  to  demand, 
becaufe  the  French  King  and  Prince  John  had 
offer’d  him  very  large  Sums  to  detain  King 
King  Richard  in  Cuflody.  At  length,  however, 
Ri-  the  Sum  of  1 50,000  Marks  was  agreed  on  for 
chard's  the  King’s  Ranfom,  50,000  whereof  the  Duke 
Ranfom  0f  4 uJlria  was  to  have  for  his  Share,  where- 
agrcea  Up0n  Queen  Eleanor  and  the  Regency  made 
all  poffible  hafte  to  raife  the  Money  by  Taxes, 
Loans  and  otherwife  ;  but  the  Nation  had 
been  fo  fleec’d  when  the  King  enter’d  upon 
the  Expedition  for  the  Recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land  that  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  col- 
left  fo  large  a  Sum,  notwithstanding  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  both  Clergy  and  Laity,  feem’d  very  ready 
to  advance  whatever  they  could  for  the  Re¬ 
demption  of  their  Sovereign.  Befides  the 
Ranfom,  the  Emperor  infilled  that  the  King 
of  Cyprus  and  his  Daughter  ffiould  be  fet  at 
Liberty,  and  that  Eleanor  Princefs  of  Bre¬ 
tagne ,  the  King’s  Niece,  ffiould  be  married 
to  the  Duke  of  Auftria ,  in  Return  for  which 
the  Emperor  pretended  to  confer  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Arles  or  County  of  Provence  in  France 
on  King  Richard ,  which  was  not  then  in  his 
Poffeffion  ;  however.  King  Richard  propo¬ 
sing  fome  time  or  other  to  make  an  Advantage 
of  this  Title,  ’tis  faid,  did  Homage  to  the 
Emperor  for  it.  The  French  King  under- 
llanding  that  King  Richard  had  agreed  with 
the  Emperor  for  his  Liberty,  fent  an  Exprefs 
to  Prince  John ,  bidding  him  look  to  him- 
felf,  for  the  Devil  was  like  to  get  loofe  *,  fug- 
gelling  at  the  fame  time,  that  confidering  the 
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Provocations  he  had  given  his  BVother,  the  1194. 
only  way  to  fecure  himfelf  was  immediately  L/'VNJ 
to  ufurp  his  Throne,  to  give  Time  for  which, 
and  to  prevent  his  immediate  Return,  Philip 
offer’d  the  Emperor  50000  Marks,  and  Prince 
John  30000,  to  keep  the  King  in  Cuftody  till 
they  could  bring  their  Projects  to  bear.  This 
Offer  had  fuch  an  Effedt  upon  the  Emperor 
that  he  refus’d  to  releafe  the  King,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  Agreement,  till  he  had  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Diet,  which  was  not  to  fit  till 
fome  confiderable  time  afterwards.  King  Ri¬ 
chard  and  his  Friends  being  thus  unreafonably 
delay’d,  begin  to  defpair  of  his  ever  recover¬ 
ing  his  Liberty  •,  However,  the  Diet  being 
met  at  Spires ,  Ihew’d  themfelves  very  much 
inclin’d  to  do  the  King  Juftice,  and  let  the 
Emperor  know,  that  as  they  flood  in  a  man¬ 
ner  engag’d  to  fee  the  late  Treaty  perform’d, 
they  muff  infill  upon  his  Enlargement ;  and 
us’d  fuch  preffing  Inftances,  that  the  Emperor 
agreed  once  more  to  give  him  his  Freedom, 
after  fifteen  Months  clofe  Imprifonment  : 

Some  fay  he  had  been  thrown  into  a  Dungeon 
and  us’d  with  the  utmoft  Barbarity,  in  order 
to  extort  the  higher  Ranfom  from  him. 

The  Queen  Dowager  Eleanor ,  it  feems,  ^he 
went  over  herfelf  to  Germany  with  the  firft  King 
Money  agreed  to  be  paid,  being  100,000  recovers 
Marks,  and  having  given  Hoffages  for  the  re-  his  Li- 
maining  50,000,  theKing  was  deliver’d  to  her,  berty. 
to  the  insxpreffible  Joy  of  that  Princefs  ; 
whereupon  the  King  immediately  took  Horfe 
and  rode  with  all  imaginable  Speed  to  Ant¬ 
werp,  where  he  embark’d  for  England  \  and 
had  he  not  us’d  this  extraordinary  Diligence, 
he  had  infallibly  been  brought  back  ;  lor  the 
French  King  and  Prince  John  having  made 

Hill 
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1194.  ftill  more  advantageous  Offers  on  this  Head, 
the  Emperor  had  fent  after  King  Richard 
within  few  Hours  after  he  was  gone,  in  order 
to  have  apprehended  him  again. 

The  King  landed  on  the  Coaft  of  Kent  in 
KJna"  the  Month  of  March ,  1194,  having  been  Ab- 
Ricbard  fent  obout  four  Years,  and  was  every  where 
arrives  received  with  the  moft  joyful  Acclamations 
in  Eng-  of  the  People  :  As  he  approach’d  the  City 
land.  of  Canterbury ,  Hubert  the  Archbifhop,  who 
had  attended  the  King  at  the  Siege  of  Aeon , 
came  out  to  meet  him,  whereupon  the  King 
difmounted  and  fell  on  his  Face  when  he  came 
near  him,  the  Archbifhop  did  the  fame,  after 
which  they  embrac’d  with  the  greateft  Ten- 
dernefs,  and  perhaps  there  is  not  a  Joy  on 
Earth  equal  to  that  of  meeting  our  Friends 
in  Peace  and  Freedom  who  have  been  Sharers 
hi  our  Dangers  or  Diftreffes.  And  here  our 
Hiftorians  in  general  oblerve,  that  both  the 
Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Auftria ,  who  had 
fo  bafely  abus’d  and  imprifon’d  a  ChriJlian 
Prince  that  had  been  the  Champion  of  their 
Caufe,  both  came  to  miferable  Ends.  The 
Duke  had  his  Legs  broken  by  a  Fall  from  his 
Horfe,  of  which  he  died,  and  was  fo  fenfible 
of  the  Injuftice  he  had  been  Guilty  of  before 
he  left  the  World,  that  he  order’d  the  Money 
that  was  in  Arrear  to  him  fliould  not  be  de¬ 
manded  of  King  Richard ,  but  the  Hoftages 
to  be  immediately  releas’d.  The  Emperor 
alfo  falling  Sick  in  Sicily,  and  lying  under  the 
Sentence  of  Excommunication,  fent  his  Chan¬ 
cellor  to  beg  King  Richard’s,  Pardon,  and 
promis’d  to  reftore  the  Money  he  had  extorted 
from  him  ;  but  the  Emperor  dy’d  before  the 
Chancellor  arriv’d  in  England ,  and  the  Money 
was  never  repaid, 
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The  firft  Tranfabtion  we  meet  with  after  1194. 
King  Richard's  Return,  was  his  repairing  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury ,  and  offering 
up  the  Imperial  Standard  taken  from  Ifaac 
King  of  Cyprus,  in  Purfuance  of  a  Vow  he 
had  made. 

He  then  proceeded  to  reduce  fuch  Caftles  Prince 
and  Fortreffes  as  had  declar’d  for  his  Brother  John's 
Prince  John,  who  was  himfelf  fled  into  France,  Caftles 
00  avoid  the  King’s  Refentment,  and  being  reduc'd* 

O  Din 

fummon’d  to  appear  before  the  Peers  within  ana  C5en* 
forty  Days,  he  was  upon  his  Default  fentenc’d  r , , 


on 


by  them  to  forfeit  all  his  Lands  he  then  an(j 
held  in  England,  and  all  he  expebted  after  his  Ad- 
the  King’s  Deceafe.  At  the  fame  time  Sen-  herents. 
fence  pafs’d  againft  the  Bifhop  of  Coventry , 
and  feveral  others  of  Prince  John's  Adhe¬ 
rents. 

The  French  King  hoping  to  reap  fome  Ad-  The 
vantage  from  Prince  John's  Revolt,  and  French 
rightly  conjecturing  that  it  would  be  very  R’n8 
difficult  for  King  Richard  to  levy  Money  for  Evades 
the  Support  of  a  War,  cofffidering  how  the  *Jr~, 
Nation  had  been  lately  drain’d  to  pay  his  man 
Ranfom,  ventur’d  again  to  inful t  the  Terri¬ 
tories  belonging  to  England  on  the  other  fide, 
the  Water.  King  Richard  hereupon  found 
himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  refuming  the 
Grants  he  had  made  of  the  Crown  Lands, 
on  his  undertaking  the  Crufado,  alledging  by 
way  of  Excufe,  That  the  Perfons  tbefe  Lands  KL.  Ri- 
had  been  granted  to,  had  already  receiv'd  more  chard's 
than  the  Money  advanc'd  out  of  the  Profits:  Ways  of 
He  alfo  caus’d  a  new  Broad  Seal  to  be  made, 
the  other  having  been  loft  in  the  Voyage,  one^' 
requiring  all  Perlons  who  had  Grants  orChar- 
ters  under  the  firft,  to  have  them  feal’d  by 
the  New  Seal.  Thefe  were  Methods  of 
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1194.  raifing  Money  by  no  Means  juftifiable  ;  for 
L/'VNJ  which  however,  fays  Matthew  Paris ,  he 
ought  to  be  pardon’d  rather  than  condemn’d, 
the  Neceflity  of  the  Times  pleading  for  him : 
Prince  John  was  fled  to  the  French  King, 
and  had  done  Homage  to  him  for  the  Englijh 
Territories  on  that  fide  of  the  Water,  and 
would  infallibly  have  wrcfted  them  out  of 
the  King’s  Hands,  if  he  had  not  exerted  him- 
felf  in  an  extraordinary  Manner,  and  us’d 
uncommon  Expedition.  It  was  not  to  gratify 
a  Spirit  of  Revenge,  as  Rapin  malicioufly 
inflnuates,  that  King  Richard  took  thefe  Me¬ 
thods  to  raife  Money,  but  to  defend  his  Ter¬ 
ritories,  and  break  the  Confederacy  between 
Philip  and  his  Brother  John  •,  for  we  find  the 
French  King  befieging  Vernevil  within  two 
Months  after  King  Richard's  Return  to  Eng¬ 
land ,  and  he  mult  have  affembled  his  Army 
and  invaded  the  Englijh  Dominions  fome  time 
before  this,  very  probably  before  King  Ri¬ 
chard  was  return’d  to  England  •,  and  if  it  be 
confider’d,  that  the  French  King  had  actually 
invaded  the  Englijh  Dominions  in  King  Ri¬ 
chard's  Abfence,  taken  feveral  of  his  Towns, 
contrary  to  the  folemneft  Oaths,  done  all 
that  lay  in  his  Power  to  divefl  him  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  &c.  by  receiving  his  Brother  John's 
Homage,  and  inciting  him  to  revolt  •,  and 
laftly,  that  he  had  bafely  offer’d  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Money  to  detain  him  in  Prifon  •,  had  not 
King  Richard  all  the  Reafon  in  the  World  to 
call  him  to  an  Account  for  thefe  Injuries,  and 
require  Satisfaction  of  him,  tho’  Philip  had 
not  actually  invaded  Normandy  at  this  Time  ? 
Would  any  but  a  ^nraXFrench Writer  have  in- 
finuated  that  he  was  animated  only  by  a  Spirit 
of  Revenge?  But  to  proceed.  King  Richard, 
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before  he  embark’d  for  France,  thought  fit  1194. 
to  be  crown’d  again  at  Winchejler ,  William 
King  of  Scots ,  as  Earl  of  Huntington ,  carry-  \nf>  , 
ing  one  of  the  Swords  before  him  at  his  Co-  Crowned 
ronation,  the  Fidelity  of  that  Prince  during  a  fetonj 
all  Richard's,  Troubles,  had  render’d  him  ex-  Time, 
ceeding  dear  to  him  ;  as  a  Mark  of  his  E- 
fteem  for  the  King  of  Scots  therefore,  he  or¬ 
der’d  that  whenever  he  fhould  come  into  Eng¬ 
land ,  the  Sheriff  of  every  County  be  pafs’d 
through  fhould  attend  him  •,  that  an  hundred 
Shillings  -per  Diem  fhould  be  allow’d  him  du¬ 
ring  his  Journey,  and  thirty  Shillings  per  Di¬ 
em,  while  he  remain’d  at  the  Court  of  Eng¬ 
land r,  befides  Bread,  Wine,  &V.  for  his 
Table. 

The  Solemnity  of  the  Coronation  was  fcarce  Heraifes 
over,  when  the  King  receiv’d  Advice  as  he  theSiege 
fat  at  Dinner,  that  Philip  was  befieging  Ver-  of  Ver- 
nevil ,  which  added  to  his  former  Bafenefs  ncvi ^ 
and  Injuftice,  fo  provok’d  Richard ,  that  he 
fwore,  He  would  never  turn  his  Face  till  he 
reach'd  the  French  Army  ;  accordingly  he 
caus’d  the  Wall  of  the  Room  where  he 
fat  to  be  broken  down,  and  affembling  his 
Fleet,  which  confifted  of  an  hundred  Sail, 
tranfported  fo  formidable  an  Army  into  Nor¬ 
mandy,  that  the  French  King  receiving  Intel¬ 
ligence  of  their  Landing,  rais’d  the  Siege  of 
Vernevil  with  the  utrnoft  Precipitation,  lea¬ 
ving  his  Tents  and  Baggage  behind  him. 

And  now  Prince  John  obferving  how  falfe 
and  timerous  an  Aliy  he  had  to  truft  to, 
thought  it  high  time  to  abandon  him,  and 
defiring  Queen  Eleanor  his  Mother  to  inter-  pr;nce 
pofe  in  his  Behalf,  he  threw  himfelf  at  the  John  re- 
King’s  Feet,  and  begg’d  his  Pardon.  Ri-  ftor’d  to 
(hard,  notwithftanding  the  Greatnefs  of  his  Favour. 

PI  h  h  2  Offences, 
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1194.  Offences,  fo  often  repeated,  and  ataTimewhen 
ty'V’v.  he  was  in  Diitrefs,  generoufiy  forgave  him* 
telling  the  Prince,  He  wiJFd  he  might  as  eafily 
forget  his  Offence,  as  he  doubted  the  Prince 
would  his  Pardon.  But  tho’  there  might  be  a 
great  deal  of  Goodnefs  in  this,  we  may  ima¬ 
gine  that  Richard  was  induc’d  by  other  Mo¬ 
tives  alfo,  fo  readily  to  take  him  into  Fa¬ 
vour  ;  he  could  not  but  remember  how  fatal 
the  Divifions  in  the  Royal  Family  had  been 
to  his  Father,  and  what  Advantages  the 
French  King  had  drawn  from  them  ;  that 
France  was  never  terrible  to  England  but 
when  fhe  had  a  difaffefted  Party  of  that  Na¬ 
tion  in  her  Intereft,  and  therefore  a  Union 
amongft  themfelves,  was  of  all  Things  moll: 
to  be  wifh’d  and  endeavour’d. 

The  French  King  afterwards  march’d  into 
Fouraine ,  whither  King  Richard  follow’d 
him,  and  came  up  with  his  Army  near  the 
Town  of  Vendofme.  Here,  ’tis  faid.  King 
Richard.  Philip  let  the  King  of  England  know,  that 
he  would  meet  him  at  the  Head  of  his  Army 
the  next  Morning  ;  but  this  Meffage  was  fent 
purely  to  amufe  King  Richard ,  and  prevent, 
if  poffible,  his  falling  upon  him  that  Night, 
for  the  French  King  decamp’d  immediately, 
with  fuch  Precipitation,  that  he  left  all  his 
Baggage  and  Treafure,  and  even  the  Records 
of  his  Kingdom  behind  him  ;  which  Mezerai , 
an  Hiftorian  of  their  own,  very  much  laments, 
as  a  Misfortune  never  to  be  retriev’d.  ■> 

2195.  Soon  after  a  Truce  was  agreed  on  between 
the  two  Nations,  before ,  the  Expiration 
whereof,  ’tis  faid,  Philip  propos’d  the  deter-' 
mining  all  Differences  between  them  by  five 
Champions  of  a  Side,  the  Vanquilh’d  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  fuch  Terms  as  the  Conqueror  Ihould 
l  impofeo 
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impofe.  King  Richard  confented,  on  Con¬ 
dition  the  two  Kings  might  be  of  the  Num¬ 
ber,  which  the  French  King  declin’d.  But  as 
the  Propofal  appears  ridiculous  v  it  was  very 
probably  a  Fiction,  for  which  of  thefe  Prin¬ 
ces  would  have  fubmitted  to  the  other,  while 
their  Forces  were  intire. 

As  there  was  not  any  confiderable  ACtion 
in  the  Field  this  Year,  our  Hiftorians  enter¬ 
tain  us  with  fome  Donieftick  Occurrences. 
They  relate  that  about  this  Time  the  Roads 
were  mightily  infefted  by  Troops  of  Rob¬ 
bers,  and  particularly,  that  in  Torkjhire  the 
Famous  Robin  Hood ,  luppos’d  to  be  of  Noble 
Extraction,  and  his  Companion  Little  John , 
with  an  hundred  Bowmen  or  Archers  ren¬ 
der’d  Travelling  very  infecure  ;  however  ’tis 
obfervable  that  they  never  hurt  either  Man 
or  Woman  in  their  Perfons,  where  they  could 
avoid  it,  and  only  robb’d  the  Wealthy. 
Hubbart  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury ,  and 
Chief  Jufticiary  of  England  during  die 
Ring’s  Abfence,  iflfu’d  his  Proclamations, 
and  took  all  proper  Meafures  to  fupprefs 
thefe  Banditti,  or  Gangs  of  Robbers,  which 
had  fo  good  an  EffeCt,  that  Robin  Hood  him- 
felf  going  to  a  Monaftery  to  be  let  Blood  up¬ 
on  fome  Occafion,  was  apprehended,  and 
chofe  rather  to  bleed  to  Death  than  die  ig- 
nominioufly  by  the  Hands  of  the  Executioner. 
What  became  of  his  Friend  Little  John ,  who 
robb’d  with  him,  I  don’t  find ;  but  from  this 
Robin  ox' Robert  Hood ,  it  was,  that  Highway¬ 
men  and  Houfe-breakers  were  firft  denomi¬ 
nated  Robert'  s-Men,  and  afterwards  Robbers. 

William  Longbeard  render’d  himfelf  no  lefs 
remarkable  for  his  feditious  Behaviour  in  the 
City  of  London ,  than  Robert  Hood  was  in  the 
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1196.  Country.  This  Man  being  endow’d  with 
abundance  of  Native  Eloquence,  and  having 
taken  all  Methods  to  render  himfelf  Popu¬ 
lar,  as  by  pleading  the  Caufe  of  the  Poor, 
and  defending  them  from  the  Oppreffions  of 
their  mercilefs  Neighbours,  occafion’d  fuch 
an  Infurredtion  in  the  City,  on  the  levying 
of  a  Tax,  which  he  pretended  was  unequal- 
ly  laid,  that  a  great  many  of  the  King’s 
Officers  and  others  were  kill’d  ;  whereupon 
the  Chief  Jufticiary  fent  fome  Troops  to  their 
Affiftance,  who  having  difpers’d  the  Mob, 
Longbeard ,  and  fome  of  the  boldeft  of  the 
Fadtion  retir’d  into  Bow  Church ,  and  fortify’d 
themfelves ;  but  on  fetting  Fire  to  the  Church, 
they  were  forc’d  out,  and  Longbeard  and 
eight  of  his  Accomplices  being  apprehended, 
were  executed  as  Tray  tors  at  Tyburn ,  and  af¬ 
terwards  hung  in  Chains. 

The  Truce  being  ended  on  the  other  fide 
the  Water,  Hoftilities  were  began  again  ; 
however  the  two  Kings  had  feveral  Interviews, 
in  order  to  a  Treaty  of  Peace.  The  French 
had  fufficient  Reafon  to  defire  it,  on  Account 
of  the  frequent  Defeats  they  met  with  and 
England  was  too  much  exhaufted  to  defire  a 
Continuance  of  the  War,  There  is  fuch  a 
thing  as  being  undone  by  Vidtories,  as  this 
Generation  has  fufficiently  experienc’d.  At 
one  of  thefe  Interviews  between  the  two 
Kings,  Richard  deliver’d  the  Princefs  Alice 
to  her  Brother  Philip ,  who  married  her  foon 
after  to  the  Earl  of  Pontien.  On  the  other 
hand,  Richard  gave  his  Sifter  Joan  Dowager 
of  Sicily,  in  marriage  to  the  Earl  of  Tholoufe , 
entering  into  an  Alliance  with  him,  as  he  did 
alfo  with  Baldwin  Earl  of  Flanders ,  to  the 
great  Mortification  of  Philip ,  who  found 

himfelf 
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himfelf  already  too  weak  to  make  head  1197* 
againft  his  Enemies. 

In  this  warlike  Age,  when  Bifhops  fre¬ 
quently  exchang’d  their  Robes  for  a  Suit  of 
Armour,  it  happen’d  that  the  Bifhop  of  Bea- 
vois  was  taken  Prifoner  by  King  Richard ,  in 
an  Engagement  between  the  French  and 
Englijh-,  and  as  this  Prelate  was  nearly  related 
to  the  King  of  France ,  great  Offers  were 
made  to  the  King  of  England  to  obtain  his 
Liberty  •,  and  when  all  other  Methods  fail’d, 
the  Pope  was  defir’d  to  interpofe  his  Authori¬ 
ty,  who  thereupon  wrote  to  the  King,  in  be¬ 
half  of  his  dear  Brother  and  Son  the  Bifhop. 

In  anfwer  to  which,  the  King  fent  the  Bifhop’s 
Armour  to  the  Pope,  together  with  a  Letter, 
defiring  him  to  fee  if  that  was  his  Son’s  Coat  ? 
which  occafion’d  the  Pope  to  write  to  the  im- 
prifon’d  Bifhop  in  the  following  Manner, 

4  He  told  him,  he  obferv’d  that  he  had  put 
4  on  the  Habit  of  a  Soldier,  and  not  of  a 
‘  Prieft,  in  behalf  of  his  Kinfman  the  French 
4  King,  whohad  engag’d  himfelf  by  his  Oath, 

4  not  to  difturb  the  King  of  England’s,  Do- 
4  minions  during  his  Abfence,  and  yet  had 
4  fhamefully  taken  his  Towns  and  ravag’d 
4  his  Territories,  in  breach  of  that  Oath  ; 

4  that  the  Juftice  of  the  King  of  England’s 
4  Caufe  therefore  fought  for  him,  and  that  the 
4  Bifhop  had  not  only  been  an  imprudentAdvi- 
4  fer,  but  an  infolent  Adlor  in  this  unjuflWar, 

4  and  therefore  his  Llolinefs  could  ufe  no 
4  other  Means  butlntercefhons  on  his  behalf.* 

And  the  Bifhop,  ’tis  faid,  after  having  been 
long  in  Prifon,  and  laid  in  Irons,  was  forc’d 
to  give  ten  thoufand  Marks  for  his  Ranfom. 

The  Reafon  of  this  fevere  Ufage,  according 
to  Nubrigenfis ,  was,  that  he  had  been  the 

Author 
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1x98.  Author  of  the  Hardfhips  King  Richard  fuf- 
l/W)  fer’d  when  he  was  imprifon’d  by  the  Emperor, 
who  order’d  him  to  be  loaded  with  as  many 
Irons  as  an  Afs  could  bear  ;  as  King  Richard 
himfelf  took  Notice,  to  thofe  who  petition’d 
him  in  the  Bifhop’s  behalf.  But  to  proceed. 

We  learn  from  Hoveden ,  and  fome  other 
Writers,,  that  the  French  receiv’d  nolefs  than 
three  Defeats  in  the  Year  1198,  the  mod 
TheBat-  confiderable  whereof  was  near  Gifors ,  where 
tie  of  the  French  King  was  in  great  danger  of  his 
Gifors.  Life,  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  Bridge 
over  the  River  Ept ,  which  was  crouded  with 
Soldiers,  who  fled  before  the  victorious 
Englijh.  In  this  Battle,  ’tis  faid,  King  Ri¬ 
chard  defeated  three  of  the  braved  Knights 
in  the  French  Service, .  and  took  them  Prilo- 
ners,  and  that  upon  this  Occafion  he  order’d 
that  Motto  to  be  fird  infcrib’d  on  his  Arms, 
Dieu  if  mon  Droit ,  God  and  my  Right :  Or, 
God  and  the  Judice  of  my  Caufe  fights  for 
me.  And  here  I  mud  obferve  again  the  par-, 
tiality  of  Rapin ,  that  pretended  Friend  to 
the  Englijh ,  from  whofe  Relation  one  would 
be  tempted  to  think  that  the  Succeflfes  of  the 
Englijh  and  French  were  equal  in  this  War, 
tho’  all  agree  that  King  Richard  recover’d 
the  Places  that  had  been  taken  from  him  in 
his  Abfence  ;  and  the  Pope  himfelf,  if  the 
the  Letter  above-mention’d  be  genuine,  plain- , 
ly  demondrates  King  Richard’ s  Succefs,  in, 
that  Claufe  where  he  fays,  Fhe  Juftice  of  his 
s  i  99.  Caufe  fought  for  him.  However,  by  the  Me¬ 

diation  of  the  Pope,  a  Truce  for  five  Years 
was  at  length  agreed  upon  the  ufual  Terms, 
viz.  That  each  Party  fihould  remain  in  Pof- 
feflion  of  what  he  had  acquired  during  the 
War. 
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No  fooner  were  Hoftilities  ceas’d,  but  Phi-  1199 . 
lip ,  a  true  Frenchman ,  endeavour’d  to  effedt 
that  by  bafe  and  treacherous  Arts  which  he 
defpair’d  of  doing  by  open  Force,  for  he  was 
confcious  if  he  could  create  a  Mifunderftand- 
ing  between  the  two  Brothers,  he  might  by 
taking  part  with  one  of  them  ruin  both,  lie  Philip 
fuggefted  therefore  at  a  Conference  with  Ri-  creates 
chard ,  that  John  flill  remain’d  difaffedled  to  in  King 
his  Perfon  and  Government,  and  offer’d  fo  Richard 
many  fpecious  Reafons  to  fupport  what  he  a. 
faid,  that  King  Richard  really  believ’d  him, 
and  thereupon  diffeiz’d  the  Prince  once  more  t^gr  ro° 
of  all  his  Lands  and  Pofteffions  •,  but  John  p0p1u 
juftifying  himfelf,  and  fending  a  Challenge  to  J 
the  French  Court,  which  Philip  did  not  think 
fit  to  accept,  he  was  immediately  reftor’d  to 
Favour  again. 

While  King  Richard  remain’d  on  the  other  The 
fide  of  the  Water,  a  Limofin  Gentleman  found  King 
a  great  Treafure  of  Gold  in  his  Grounds,  and  morta% 
made  a  Prefent  of  part  of  it  to  the  King  vo-  w,oun^“ 
luntarily.  But  Richard  infilling  that  he  was  sie^t 
Sovereign  of  the  Place  where  it  was  found,  a’j^e° 
and  that  Freafure  Prove  was  a  Perquifite  that  Caftle. 
of  Right  belong’d  to  him,  and  demanding 
the  Whole,  the  Gentleman  who  found  it  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  fecure  his  Prize  in  the  Caftle  of 
Chalons  belonging  to  Vidomar  Count  of  Li¬ 
moges  whereupon  the  King  in  veiled  the  Ca¬ 
ftle,  and  while  he  was  viewing  the  Walls  in 
order  to  attack  the  Place,  was  wounded  in 
the  Neck  by  an  Arrow  fhot  by  one  Bertrand 
from  the  Caftle  Walls ;  and  tho’  the  Wound 
did  not  at  hr  ft  appear  dangerous,  yet  falling 
into  the  Hands  of  an  unikilful  Surgeon  it 
gangreen’d,  and  the  King  died  of  it  after  he 
had  lain  in  great  Torture  eleven  Days.  The 
Vo l.  XVI.  lii  Caftle, 
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1199.  Caftle  however  being  taken  in  the  mean 
time,  and  Bertrand  who  wounded  him  brought 
before  the  King,  he  demanded  what  Injury  he 
had  ever  done  him  that  he  endeavour’d  to  take 
away  his  Life.  Bertrand  boldly  anfwer’d,  that 
King  Richard  had  kill’d  both  his  Father 
and  his  Brother  with  his  own  Hand  ;  (proba¬ 
bly  in  fome  Engagement)  and  fince  he  had 
been  fo  fortunate  to  rid  the  World  of  fuch  a 
Tyrant,  he  fhould  undergo  the  greatefl  Tor¬ 
ments  that  could  be  inflided  on  him  with 
Pleafure.  The  King,  notwithftanding  this  in- 
folent  Anfwer,  order’d  the  Man  to  be  re¬ 
leas’d,  and  an  hundred  Shillings  to  be  given 
him  •,  but  the  King  expiring  foon  after,  the 
Flemijh  General  (the  Duke  of  Brabant  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome)  who  commanded  his  Troops, 
caus’d  the  miferable  Wretch  to  be  Flead  a- 
live. 

He  dies.  The  King  died  on  the  fixth  of  April  in  the 
forty-firft  Year  of  his  Age,  A.  D.  1 199,  ha¬ 
ving  reign’d  nine  Years  and  nine  Months, 
whereof  it  is  obferv’d  he  was  not  the  odd  nine 

His  Will.  Months  in  England.  By  his  laft  Will  he  ap¬ 
pointed  his  Brother  Prince  John  his  Succeffor, 
probably  becaufe  he  look’d  upon  him  to  be 
more  capable  of  defending  the  Englijh  Domi¬ 
nions  againft  the  French  King  than  his  Ne¬ 
phew  Arthur ,  who  was  an  Infant.  It  could 
not  certainly  be  out  of  any  great  Affedion 
for  a  Brother  who  had  done  all  that  lay  in  his 
Power  that  he  might  perifh  in  Prilon,  and 
join’d  with  his  moft  inveterate  Enemy  to  de¬ 
throne  him.  The  King  order’d  one  fourth  of 
his  Trealure  to  be  diftributed  among  his  Ser¬ 
vants  and  the  Poor,  and  the  remainder  he 
gave  to  his  Brother.  His  Corpfe  he  order’d 
to  be  difpo's’d  of  in  the  following  manner. 
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His  Body  to  be  buried  at  Font  Everard  at  1199. 
the  Feet  of  his  Father,  to  teftify  his  Remorfe  t/VNJ 
for  his  undutiful  Behaviour  to  him.  His 
Heart  he  bequeath’d  to  the  City  of  Rouen ,  the 
Capital  of  Normandy ,  to  exprefs  his  Affe&ion 
for  that  City,  which  had  given  him  evident 
Proofs  of  their  Loyalty.  And  his  Bowels  he 
order’d  to  be  interr’d  in  Poidlou,  to  Ihew  the 
fmall  Efteem  he  had  for  that  fickle  People. 

By  a  former  Will  which  he  made  at  Mejfina 
he  had  appointed  his  Nephew  Arthur  Duke 
of  Bretagne  his  Succelfor,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferv’d  already  :  What  Inducements  had  he  to 
alter  it,  Hiftory  does  not  inform  us,  unlefs  it 
was  the  Minority  of  his  Nephew,  as  has  been 
hinted. 

King  Richard  was  tall  and  well  made,  and  His  Per* 
had  a  Majeftick  Mien.  His  Complexion  was  f°n  a°d 
fair,  his  Features  juft,  and  his  Hair  yellow 
enclining  to  red.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  r'i<‘ter’ 
Prince  of  admirable  Courage  and  Conduct, 
and  would  probably  have  made  an  excellent 
Governor,  if  the  Superftition  ot  thofe  times 
had  not  carried  him  with  all  the  Flower  of  the 
Nobility  to  the  Holy  Land.  By  this  unhappy 
Expedition  the  Nation  was  exhaufted  of  its 
Treafure,  and  ftill  more  by  the  Ranfom  that 
was  paid  to  obtain  his  Liberty.  The  French 
War  alfo  occafion’d  burthenfome  Taxes,  fo 
that  it  mull  be  admitted  the  Subjects  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  but  in  an  ill  fituation  during  his 
Reign,  and  yet  this  mull  be  acknowledg’d 
more  his  Misfortune  than  his  Fault.  He 
feems  to  have  been  the  moll  ready  to  forgive 
his  Enemies  of  any  Prince  we  read  of :  He 
enter’d  into  an  Alliance  even  with  the  Em¬ 
peror  that  had  us’d  him  with  fuch  Indignity 
and  Cruelty  .  He  pardon’d  his  Brother  John 

I  i  i  2  and 
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1199-  and  his  Adherents  after  fuch  Provocations  as 
VW  one  would  have  thought  could  never  have 
been  forgiven,  and  at  laft  rewarded  the  Man 
that  had  given  him  his  mortal  Wound,  and 
gloried  in  it  ;  and  it  he  was  not  perfectly  re¬ 
concil’d  to  Philip  the  French  King,  it  was  be- 
caufe  he  found  him  fo  falfe  and  treacherous 
that  it  >vas  unfafe  to  have  any  Correfpondence 
with  him.  And  I  don’t  find  he  ever  put  one 
of  his  Subjedts  to  Death  in  cold  Blood,  not- 
withftanding  the  Confpiracies  form’d  againft 
him,  and  he  had  the  Rebels  in  his  Power. 
As  to  the  Vices  he  is  charg’d  with,  there 
feems  to  be  little  other  Proof  of  them  than 
common  Fame  :  It  is  faid  indeed  he  had  one 
illegitimate  Son  ;  but  other  Hiftorians  affirm 
pofitively  that  he  had  no  Ifiiie  of  any  kind. 

There  is  a  merry  Story  of  a  French  Prieft, 
3tis  true,  who  obferv’d  that  King  Richard  had 
three  Daughters,  namely.  Pride,  Covetouf- 
nefs  and  Lull  •,  which  when  the  King  heard  of, 
he  fcarce  thought  the  Calumny  deferv’d  a  fe- 
rious  Anfwer,  but  faid,  if  it  was  fo,  he  fhould 
bellow  his  Daughter  Pride  upon  the  Knights 
Templars  and  Hofpitallers,  Covetoufnefs  on 
the  Monks,  and  Lull  on  the  Secular  Clergy, 
intimating  that  they  would  thus  be  very  fuit- 
ably  match’d. 

HisMar-  This  Prince  was  contradted  in  his  Infancy 
mge.  to  the  Daughter  Raymond  Earl  of  Barcelona , 
and  afterwards  to  Alice  the  Daughter  of  Lewis 
the  French  King  but  his  Marriage  was  never 
folemniz’d  with  either  of  them  •,  arid  at  length 
he  married  the  Princefs  Beringaria ,  the  Daugh- 
of  SanPlius  or  Sancho ,  King  of  Navarre ,  which 
Marriage  was  folemniz’dat  Cyprus  in  his  Voy¬ 
age  to  the  Holy  Land.  She  came  back  with 
the  Fleet  from  Palejline ,  and  was  probably 

landed 
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landed  in  Normandy  •,  but  it  does  not  appear  1199. 
flie  ever  was  in  England ,  or  at  what  time  flie  i/v'VJ 
died.  However  he  had  no  Iffue  by  her.  No  Iflue. 

The  Taxes  in  this  Reign  were  as  follows.  Taxes. 

In  the  firft  Year  a  Scutage  of  ioj.  for  every 
Knight’s  Fee.  In  the  fecond  Year,  towards 
his  Expedition  to  the  Holy  Land ,  two  Saddle 
Horfes  and  two  Sumpter  Horfes  were  taken 
of  every  City,  of  every  Abbey  one  Saddle 
Horfe  and  one  Sumpter  Horfe,  and  of  every 
of  the  King’s  Manors  as  of  the  Abbies.  For 
his  Ranfom,  when  Prifoner  to  the  Emperor, 
of  every  Knight’s  Fee  20  s.  a  fourth  part  of 
the  Rents  of  the  Laity,  a  fourth  part  of  the 
Rents  of  fome  Clerks,  and  a  tenth  of  others. 

All  the  Gold  and  Silver  the  Churches  had, 
and  all  the  Wool  of  that  Year  of  the  Cijlercian 
Monks  of  the  Order  of  Semplingham.  Of 
every  Plough  Land  2  s.  of  the  Hufbandmen 
or  Occupiers.  Of  every  Knight’s  Fee  a  third 
part  of  the  Service  for  his  Expedition  into 
Normandy.  Of  the  Cijlercians  the  King  de¬ 
manded  their  Wool,  for  which  they  com¬ 
pounded.  For  the  Liberty  of  Tournaments 
every  Earl  gave  twenty  Marks,  every  Baron 
ten  Marks,  every  landed  Knight  four  Marks, 
and  every  Knight  of  Fortune  two  Marks. 

In  the  Years  1195  and  1196  were  rais’d 
1  100,000  Marks,  but  not  faid  how,  alfo  an 
Aid  of  5  s.  of  every  Plough  Land ;  great  Sums 
alfo  rais’d  by  Seizures,  Fines  and  Compofi- 
tions,  and  Sale  of  the  Demefne  Lands. 

There  needs  little  to  be  faid  of  this  Prince’s  HisTi- 
Title,  as  he  was  the  eldeft  furviving  Son  of  tie. 
his  Father  Henry  II.  to  whofe  iRight  never 
an]  Obje&ion  was  made. 
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C  H  A  P,  XVII. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  King  John. 

PRince  John  at  the  Death  of  his  Brother 
King  Richard  was  with  him  on  the  o- 
ther  fide  the  Water,  as  were  alfo  Hubert 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  William  Mar- 
fhal,  a  popular  Englifo  Nobleman.  Thefe 
John  immediately  difpatch’d  into  England , 
who  with  Eleanor  the  Queen-Mother  and  the 
Chief  Jufticiary,  manag’d  his  Intereft  fo  ef¬ 
fectually  that  he  was  generally  acknowledg’d 
King,  and  an  Oath  of  Allegiance  taken  to 
him.  Some  of  the  Barons  indeed  made  a 
Difficulty  of  it  at  firft,  and  begun  to  fortify 
their  Caftles,  as  expecting  a  Civil  War  ;  but 
upon  the  Archbifhop’s  engaging  with  the  reft 
of  his  Friends  that  John  would  confirm  their 
antient  Rights  and  Privileges,  all  of  them 
came  in  and  recogniz’d  his  Title,  for  which 
they  had  feveral  very  confiderable  Inducemer.ts. 
John  was,  or  at  leafl  it  was  generally  believ’d 
he  was  appointed  by  the  late  King  to  fucceed 
him.  He  had  been  bred  amongft  them,  £,nd 
was  perfonally  known  to  molt  of  them,  and 
of  a  mature  Age,  being  now  about  three 
and  thirty,  whereas  Arthur  Duke  of  Bre¬ 
tagne,  tho’  he  was  the  Son  of  his  elder  Bo¬ 
ther,  was  yet  fcarce  thirteen  Years  of  Age,  a 
Foreigner  whom  the  Englifh  had  fcarce  ever 
feen  :  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Arthur  or  lis 
Friends  as  yet  made  any  Claim  to  the  Crovn 
of  England,  acquiefcing  probably  in  the  Mill 
of  the  late  King  as  to  the  Difpofal  of  this 
Kingdom  j  but  it  was  otherwife  as  to  the 
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Territories  in  France ,  it  being  alledg’d  that  1199* 
the  Sovereign  cannot  difpofe  of  the  Succeffion 
there  by  "Will  in  Prejudice  of  the  right  Heir.  0 
Accordingly  we  find  the  Provinces  of  Poiftou,  pyencjy 
F ouraine ,  Main  and  Anjou ,  declaring  for  Duke  pro_ 
Arthur  on  the  Death  of  King  Richard ,  and  vinces 
pofiibly  Normandy  had  done  the  fame  if  John  declare 
had  not  been  upon  the  Spot,  and  procur’d  for  AN 
Robert  de  Furnham ,  the  late  King’s  T reafurer,  thur. 
to  deliver  him  the  Money  in  his  Hands,  with 
which  he  rais’d  an  Army,  and  prevented  the 
Revolt  of  the  Normans.  He  alfo  befieg’d  the  King 
City  of  Mans ,  and  having  taken  it,  demo- 
lifh’d  the  Walls  and  made  the  Citizens  Pri-  ™ 
foners,  in  order  to  fhew  his  Relentment  at  1 
their  declaring  for  his  Nephew  Arthur ,  and 
to  ftrike  a  Terror  into  other  Places.  After 
which  he  came  to  Rouen  on  the  25th  of  April , 
where  the  Archbifhop  of  that  City  girt  him 
with  the  Dutchy  Sword,  and  fet  the  Ducal  And  is 
Crown  upon  his  Head,  and  he  took  the  ufual  inverted 
Oath  to  preferve  the  Churches  Privileges,  and  "in 
adminifter  Juftice  to  the  People  of  Normandy .  Dutchy 
Having  fettled  the  Affairs  of  that  Dutchy  he  °/ 
came  over  into  England ,  landing  in  SuJJex  on  man 
the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  and  was  Crown’d  the  He  is 
Day  following  at  JVeJlminfier  by  Hubert  Arch-  Crown’d 
biflhop  of  Canterbury ,  who  before  the  Solern-  'n  Eng- 
nity,  according  to  Matthew  Paris ,  having  lan^ 
caus’d  Silence  to  be  proclaim’d,  declar’d  that 
no  Perfon  had  a  Right  to  fucceed  to  this  King-  pj;s  pre, 
dom  who  was  not  unanimously  eledted  by  the  tended 
Community  for  his  excellent  Parts  and  En-  Ele&ion? 
dowments.  That  the  late  King  being  dead  conli- 
without  Iffue,  and  Earl  John  excelling  all  der’d. 
others  of  the  Royal  Family  in  Wifdom  and 
Courage,  they  therefore  unanimoufly  elected 
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1199 .  him  King,  £s?c.  The  Speech  as  we  find  it  hi 

Matthew  Paris  is  in  the  following  Words. 

Noverit  difcretio  vejlra ,  nullus  prcevia 

ratione  alij  J'uccedere  habet  Regnum  nifi  ab  uni¬ 
ter  fit  ate  Regni  unanimiter ,  invocata  Sprit  us 
gratia  eleblus ,  fecundum  morum  fuorum  emi- 
nentiam  prceeleftus ,  exemplum  HP  fmilitudi- 

nem  Saul  primi  Regis  inunfti  quern  prcepofuit 
Dominus  populo  fuo ,  /zom  Afgfo  filium  nec  Regali 
jlirpe  procreatum.  Similiter  poft  eum  David 
JeJfce  filium  :  Hunc  quia  ftenuum  HP  aptum  dig - 
nitati  Regies  ;  -  ilium  quia  fin  Rum  HP  humilem. 
Ut  fic  qui  cunffos  in  regno  fupereminet  ftrenuitate 
omnibus  profit  HP  poteflate  HP  regimine.  Verum 
ft  quis  exjlerpe  Regis  defunfti  alijs  prcepolleret 
pronius  HP  promptius  in  Eleffionem  ejus  ejl  con- 
fentiendum.  Hcec  idciro  dicimus  pro  inclito  Co¬ 
mite  Johanne  qui  prefens  eft  frater  illuftrifftmi 
Regis  noftri  Richardi  jam  defunffi  qui  hcerede 
caruit  ab  eo  egrediente  qui  providus  HP  ftrenuus 
HP  manifefte  nobilis  quern  nos  invocata  Spiritus 
Sanfti  gratia  ratione  tarn  meritorum  quam  San¬ 
guinis  Regij  unanimiter  elegirnus  univerfi. 

One  would  be  tempted  to  think  that  this 
Speech  could  never  be  genuine.  For  how  ab- 
furd  was  it  for  the  Archbilhop  to  give  this 
Prince  the  Title  of  Comes ,  or  Earl,  and  de¬ 
clare  that  they  then  elected  him  for  their 
King,  when  he  had  been  recogniz’d  King  by 
all  the  Nobility  fome  time  before,  and  they 
had  taken  the  Oaths  to  him  as  their  Sove¬ 
reign  ?  Befides  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Matter  was  ever  put  to  theVote,  or  by  whom, 
and  in  what  manner,  either  this  or  any  other 
King  of  England  was  ever  elected  ;  which  to 
any  confidering  Man  amounts  to  a  Demon- 
firation,  that  there  never  was  an  Eleftion  of 
this  kind  }  elpecially  if  it  be  confider’d,  that 

every 
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every  King  of  England  claim’d  the  Crown,  1199. 
either  by  Defcerit,  or  the  Appointment  of 
the  preceding  King,  and  not  by  the  Election 
of  the  People  ;  the  lift  of  which  would  furely 
at  one  time  or  other  have  been  infilled  on,  if 
it  had  ever  been  apprehended  that  this  could 
either  have  made  or  corroborated  their  Titles. 

And  indeed  it  is  a  known  Maxim  in  cur  Laws, 
that  Ehe  King  of  England  never  dies  •,  the  Suc- 
ceffor  is  King  the  Moment  his  Predecellar 
refigns  his  Breath,  and  there  being  no  Inter¬ 
regnum,  it  is  not  poftible  there  Ihou’d  be  any 
time  for  making  an  Eletftion.  In  Poland , 
where  the  Crown  is  really  Eledtive,  there  is 
always  an  Interregnum  on  the  Death  of  the 
King,  and  the  Law  places  the  Adminiftration 
of  the  Government  in  the  Hands  of  the  Pri¬ 
mate,  the  Archbilhop  of  Guefna ,  till  ano¬ 
ther  King  is  eledled.  The  Nobility  and 
Gentry  are  fummon’d  to  meet  on  Horleback, 
in  order  to  an  Election  •,  they  are  rang’d  in 
order  under  their  refpeftive  Palatines,  and 
the  firft  Senator  of  every  Palatinate  takes 
their  Votes,  which  are  written  in  a  Roll,  and 
tranfmitted  to  the  Marfhal  of  the  Nobility. 

Thefe  are  Fadls  that  all  the  World  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  and  had  there  ever  been  a 
formal  Eledlion  of  a  King  of  England ,  we 
fhould  by  fome  means  or  other  have  had  the 
Circumftances  of  fuch  an  Eleflion  tranfmit¬ 
ted  down  to  Pofterity,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Poland.  To  fay,  with  Matthew  Paris ,  that 
when  the  Archbilhop  declar’d  they  elefted 
John  for  their  King  the  Mob  cried  out  Vi- 
vat  Rex ,  if  this  is  to  be  deem’d  an  Elefti- 
on,  the  King  may  be  faid  to  be  elected  every 
time  he  goes  abroad,  and  is  huzza’d  by  the 
Crowd  i  and  yet  this  is  all  the  Evidence  that 
Vo l,  XVI.  Kkk  Paris 
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Paris  gives  us  of  the  Affent  of  the  States  on 
this  importantOccafion  ;  and  indeed  Matthew 
Paris  himfelf  plainly  fhews  that  this  Bufinefs 
of  the  Election  was  all  Pretence  and  Gri¬ 
mace,  for  he  fays  the  Peers  were  furpriz’d  at 
the  Archbifhop’s  Condudt  on  this  Occafion, 
and  demanded  what  he  meant  by  founding 
the  King’s  Title  on  the  Election  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple?  To  which  the  Archbifhop  anfwer’d, 
‘That  he  was  fully  affur’d  by  certain  remarkable 
P  ref  ages,  that  King  John  would  bring  the  King¬ 
dom  and  Crown  into  great  Confufion  ;  therefore 
to  put  fome  Refer  aint  upon  his  ‘Temper ,  he  had 
affirm’d.  That  he  ought  to  come  in  by  Election, 
and  not  by  Hereditary  Succeffion.  So  that  if 
this  was  not  all  an  Invention  of  Paris’s ,  it 
was  however  a  Stratagem  of  the  Archbifhop’s 
to  keep  the  King  in  Awe;  and  he  mull  be  an 
exceeding  weak  Prince  indeed,  to  believe  the 
Archbifhop  againft  his  own  Senfes.  If  there 
had  been  an  Election,  both  the  King  and  the 
Peers  muft  have  been  Witneffes  of  it,  and 
rhight  well  feem  furpriz’d  at  the  Bifhop’s 
affirming  on  fo  folemn  an  Occafion  what 
they  all  knew  to  be  falfe.  The  Gift  of  Pro- 
phefy  alfo,  which  the  Archbifhop  is  here 
made  to  pretend  to,  renders  the  whole  Rela¬ 
tion  flill  more  fufpicious.  But  to  return. 

The  King  being  Crown’d,  the  ufual  Oath 
Was  adminiftred  to  him,  which  was  in  Effedt, 
That  he  ffiouid  fupport  and  defend  the 
Church ;  repeal  bad  Laws,  and  eftablifh 
good  Ones,  and  fee  Juftice  duely  adminiftred. 
To  which,  ’tis  faid,  the  Archbifhop  added. 
That  he  Jhould  not  prefume  to  take  that  Dignity 
upon  him ,  unlefs  he  refolv’d  to  fulfil  what  he  had 
fiworn .  To  which  the  King  anfwer’d,  He 
would,  by  God’s  AJfijlance,  obferve  his  Gath . 

The 
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The  King  having  receiv’d  the  Homages  of  1199. 
•the  Nobility,  and  paid  his  Devotions  at  the 
Shrine  of  St.  Alban ,  in  purfuance  of  a  Vow 
he  had  made,  took  an  Opportunity  of  Re¬ 
warding  thofe  who  had  been  mo  ft:  Inftrumen- 
tal  in  eftablifhing  him  on  the  Throne,  parti¬ 
cularly  Geoffry  Fitz-Peter  the  Judiciary, 
whom  he  made  Earl  of  EJfex ,  William  Mar- 
Jhal  he  created  Earl  of  Pembroke ,  and  Hubert 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury ,  was  conftituted 
Lord  Chancellor,  which  fome  have  look’d 
upon  rather  as  a  Degradation  than  Advance¬ 
ment  •,  but  perhaps  this  Prelate  had  more  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Profit  than  the  Honour  of  that 
Poft. 

The  King  of  Scotland  making  fome  Pre¬ 
tences  to  the  Northern  Counties  at  this  time, 

King  John  prevail’d  with  that  Prince  to  wave 
that  Difpute  till  he  lbould  return  from 
France ,  where  his  Affairs  requir’d  his  imme¬ 
diate  Prefence  j  for  Conftance  the  Dutchefs  The 
Dowager  of  Bretagne ,  had  put  her  Son  Duke  Dutchefs 
Arthur  into  the  Hands  of  the  French  King,  °f  Bre- 
recom mending  him  to  his  Protection,  and  tagne 
yielded  up  to  that  Monarch  the  ftrongTowns  Puts  ^er 
ftie  was  pofiefs?d  of,  as  well  in  Bretagne ,  as  b,°n 
in  the  Provinces  of  Fouraine,  Main ,  Anjou,  der  the 
and  Poidlou ,  in  order  to  fecure  them  for  her  prote£U- 
Son  Arthur ,  againft  his  Uncle  John.  The  Gn  of  the 
French  King  had  alfo  furpriz’d  the  City  of  French 
Evreux  in  Normandy ,  and  was  about  to  make  King, 
greater  Conquefts  j  but  King  John  arriving 
from  England  and  affembling  his  Army, 

Philip  defir’ d  a  Truce  of  fifty  Days,  which 
King  John  confenting  to,  our  Hiftorians  ge¬ 
nerally  charge  him  with  abundance  of  Weak- 
nefs,  his  Forces  being  fo  much  fuperior  to 
P-hilip* s,  that  he  might  have  made  whatTerms 
:  '  K  k  k  2  ‘  '  he 
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he  pleas’d  with  him.  The  Truce  expiring 
Hoffilities  were  renew’d,  and  notwithftanding 
the  French  King  had  reinforc’d  his  Army  in 
the  mean  time,  King  John  ftill  drove  him  be¬ 
fore  him,  recover’d  the  Province  of  Maine , 
and  oblig’d  Philip  to  retire  into  his  own  Ter¬ 
ritories,  and  as  John  had  made  an  Alliance 
with  the  Emperor  Otho ,  his  Nephew,  and 
the  Earl  of  Flanders ,  his  Affairs  appear’d  in 
a  very  profperous  Situation,  efpecially  fince 
TVilliam  de  la  Roche ,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne’s 
General,  had  perfuaded  his  Mother  to  leave 
the  French  Court  with  her  Son,  and  reconcile 
themfelves  to  King  John ,  plainly  perceiving 
that  Philip  had  no  more  Friendlliip  for  the 
Nephew  than  the  Uncle,  but  would  proba¬ 
bly  take  the  firft  Opportunity  of  ruining 
both.  However  King  Philip  found  means  to 
infinuate  to  the  Dutchefs  of  Bretagne ,  that 
King  John  had  a  Defign  upon  her  Son’s  Life, 
and  prevail’d  with  her  to  return  with  Arthur 
once  more  to  th tFrench  Court.  Still  King  John 
appear’d  to  be  fuperior  to  the  French  in  the 
Field,  and  Philip  plainly  faw  he  Ihould  never 
be  able  to  carry  his  Point  by  open  Force, 
whereupon  he  propos’d  the  fetting  a  Treaty 
on  Foot  with  the  King  of  England ,  by  the 
Mediation  of  the  Cardinal  of  Capua ,  and 
Articles  were  agreed  on,  wherein  Philip  ftipu- 
lated  on  his  part,  to  give  the  Duke  of  Bre¬ 
tagne  no  further  AfUftance  •,  to  yield  up  Poi- 
clou,  Main ,  1'ourain ,  and  Anjou ,  together 
with  Berry ,  Auvergne ,  Evreux ,  and  all  Places 
that  had  been  taken  from  fhe  Englijh  fince 
the  Death  of  King  Richard.  And  John  agreed 
on  the  other  hand  not  to  affift  his  Nephew, 
the  Emperor  Otho,  who  was  in  the  Confedera¬ 
cy  with  him  againft  France  \  that  his  Niece 
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Blanche,  Princefs  of  Caftile ,  fhould  marry  iaoo. 
Prince  Lewis  the  Son  of  Philip ,  with  whom 
King  John  was  to  give  twenty  thoufand 
Marks  of  Silver,  together  with  the  Provinces 
of  Berry  and  Auvergne  ;  this  Marriage  was 
accordingly  folemniz’d  at  Rouen  \  and  John 
took  Poffeffion  of  Anjou,  Main ,  1'ourain ,  and 
Poiftou,  leaving  his  Nephew  Arthur  nothing 
but  Bretagne,  for  which  alfo  he  was  oblig’d  to 
do  Homage  to  his  Uncle.  Thus  Philip  facri- 
-fic’d  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  notwithftanding 
the  Protection  he  had  promis’d  him,  and 
John  deferted  the  Emperor  Otho,  who  did 
not  fpare  to  upbraid  him  with  his  Breach  of 
Faith,  and  fent  to  demand  the  Legacy  King 
Richard  left  him  in  his  Will,  but  could  ob¬ 
tain  no  Satisfaction,  either  in  the  one  Cafe  or 
the  other. 

And  now  the  War  being  at  an  end,  we  King 
find  King  John  making  Conquefts  among  the  John 
Ladies  ;  he  had  divorced  his  Wife  Avis,  marries 
Heirefs  of  the  Houfe  of  Gloucejier,  on  pre-  Ifahella 
tence  they  were  too  nearly  related,  and  be- 
came  an  Admirer  of  Ifabella,  the  Daughter  Z0U^cfr,2Co 
of  Aymer  Earl  of  Angoulefme,  a  celebrated 
French  Beauty,  already  contracted  to  Hugh 
Earl  of  Marche  ;  but  this  Match  with  John 
offering  before  the  Marriage  was  folemniz’d 
with  the  Earl  of  Marche,  her  Father,  fond 
*)f  ieeing  his  Daughter  a  Queen,  gave  her 
in  Marriage  to  King  John  ;  which  made  the 
Earl  of  Marche  the  King’s  moft  implacable 
Enemy,  nor  did  any  Nobleman  do  more  to¬ 
wards  ruining  the  King’s  Affairs  in  France 
afterwards  than  this  Earl. 

The  King  returning  to  England  with  the 
Queen  his  Bride,  demanded  an  Aid  of  three 
Shillings  of  every  Hide  of  Land  towards 

the 
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1200.  the  Payment  of  his  Niece’s  Portion,  which 
Was  complied  with  for  the  moft  part,  tho’  it 
was  thought  a  little  ftrange  that  the  Englijh 
Ihould  be  oblig’d  to  pay  the  Dowry  of  a 
Spanifh  Princefs,  and  Geoffry  Arehbifhop  of 
York,  the  King’s  bafe  Brother,  oppos’d  the 
levying  this  Tax  in  his  Province,  whereupon 
the  King  feiz’d  his  Temporalities ;  the  Bi- 
fhop,  on  the  other  hand,  excommunicated 
the  Sheriff  and  Officers  who  affifted  him  : 
The  But  the  King  being  crown’d  again  at  JVejl- 
King  tninfter  about  this  Time,  with  his  fair  Queen 
Crown’d  Jfabellay  the  Nobility  affembled  on  this  Oe- 
afecond  caflon>  mediating  between  the  King  and  the 
with*  Arehbifhop,  the  Difference  was  made  up, 
Oueen  ^nd  the  Tax  generally  paid. 

Arabella.  The  King  of  Scotland  ftill  making  preffing 
Inftances  to  have  the  Counties  of  Northum¬ 
berland  and  Cumberland  yielded  to  him,  the 
two  Kings  had  a  Conference  on  this  Subject 
at  Lincoln  ;  but  I  don’t  find  they  came  to  any 
Conclufion  in  the  Affair :  What  was  moft 
remarkable  at  this  Interview,  was,  the  King 
of  Scotland's  doing  Homage  to  King  John 
on  a  Hill  near  that  City  call’d  Borehill ,  and 
the  two  Kings  affifting  in  carrying  the  Corps 
of  the  Bilhop  of  Lincoln  to  the  Grave,  which 
was  brought  thither  to  be  interred  at  this 
time.  Here  twelve  Abbots  of  the  Ciftercian 
Order  alfo  came  and  proftrated  themfelve9 
before  the  King,  begging  his  Pardon  for  their 
refufing  to  pay  the  late  Tax  *,  and  the  King 
Stis  laid,  was  fo  mov’d  by  the  venerable  Ap^1 
pearance  of  the  Supplicants,  that  he  not  only 
forgave  them,  but  kneeling  down,  defir’d 
their  Bleffing,  and  promis’d  to  found  an  Ab- 
by  of  their  Order  ;  which  he  afterwards  did 
at  Bowley  or  Beaulieu  in  Hampjhire , 

Notwith- 
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Notwithftanding  the  Marks  of  Efteem  the  1200. 
King  had  exprefs’d  lately  towards  the  Clergy 
in  the  two  Inftances  above-mention’d,  they 
had,  it  feems,  entertain’d  fuch  Prejudices  a- 
gainfl  him  on  his  feizing  the  Temporalities  •  be_ 
of  the  Archbifhop  of  York  for  refufing  the  tween 
late  Tax,  and  levying  it  by  Force  on  the  theKing 
Cijiercians ,  that  by  the  Encouragement  of  and  the 
the  Pope,  they  determin’d  to  make  him  fen-  Clergy, 
fible  their  Order  was  not  to  be  commanded  oif 
infuked  by  the  Civil  Powers.  Accordingly 
when  the  King  fome  little  time  afterwards 
nominated  a  Bifhop  to  the  See  of  Lincoln ,  the 
Canons  of  that  Church  refus’d  to  have  any 
regard  to  his  Nomination.  The  next  Affront  1201. 
he  met  with  was  from  Hubert  Archbifhop  of  A  Synod 
Canterbury ,  who  fummon’d  a  Synod  of  the  ^u)mmon" 
Clergy  without  the  King’s  Leave,  and  heldeda' 
it  in  Defiance  of  the  King’s  Jufliciary,  who 
prohibited  their  Meeting.  This  Prelate,  ’tis  , 
laid,  affedted  to  equal-  the  King  in  the  Gran-  pr!!vf;u,% 
deur  of  his  Court  and  Splendour  of  his  E-  tjono 
quipage,  and  when  the  King  kept  the  Feaft 
of  Chrifimas  at  Guildford ,  the  Archbifhop  did 
the  fame  at  Canterbury ,  with  no  lefs  Magnifi¬ 
cence  ;  whereupon  the  King,  in  order  to  give  The 
him  enough  of  this  expenfive  Vanity,  deter- Kihg 
min’d  to  be  Crown’d  a  third  time  at  Canter -  Crown’d 
bury ,  which  put  the  Archbifhop  to  a  very  a  third 
great  Expence.  bme. 

Nor  was  he  in  better  Terms  with  the  Tern-  TheBa- 
poral  than  the  Spiritual  Peers  ;  he  had  not,  *tis  rons  ap* 
fuppos’d,  anfWer’d  their  Expedlations  in  point  Pear  ak- 
of  their  Privileges  ;  and  perhaps  they  appre-  affe&ed; 
herided  their  Privileges  to  be  as  unbounded 
as  thofe  of  another  Body  of  Men  of  later 
Date,  there  might  be  no  pofiibility  of  fatis- 
fying  their  Demands  j  for  tho’  fome  Hifto- 

rians 
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laoi.  rians  infinuate  that  their  Rights  were  invaded, 
they  do  not  give  us  many  Inftances  of  it : 
The  refufing  to  fubmit  to  their  Encroach¬ 
ments  might  be  deem’d  as  great  a  Piece  of 
Tyranny,  as  the  refufing  to  confirm  their 
antient  Rights,  as  was  evidently  the  Cafe  be¬ 
tween  the  King  and  the  Clergy.  His  being 
familiar  with  a  Nobleman’s  Wife  or  Daugh¬ 
ter,  would  never  have  been  made  a  Ground 
of  their  Difaffedtion,  if  they  could  have 
charg’d  him  with  more  notorious  Inftances  of 
Oppreftion.  Certain  it  is  the  Barons  held 
frequent  Cabals  among  themfelves,  and  de¬ 
termin’d  to  compel  the  King  to  yield  to  their 
Demands,  whether  juft  or  unjuft  does  not 
appear.  Their  Difcontents  were  firft  mani- 
fefted  on  the  King’s  fummoning  the  Barons, 
and  other  immediate  Tenants  of  the  Crown, 
to  attend  him  at  Portfmouth ,  in  order  to  em¬ 
bark  for  his  tranfmarine  Dominions,  and  re¬ 
duce  the  Province  of  Poiffou  to  his  Obedi¬ 
ence,  which  had  revolted.  The  Barons  in- 
ftead  of  obeying  the  King’s  Summons  to 
meet  him  at  Portfmouth ,  affembled  at  Leicefter^ 
from  whence  they  fent  a  Meffage  to  the  King, 
‘  That  they  would  not  attend  him  in  this 
‘  Voyage,  unlefs  he  would  reftore  them 
*  their  antient  Rights  and  Privileges.  *  But 
I  don’t  find  they  fpecified  them,  or  reduc’d 
this  Demand  to  any  Certainty  *,  whereupon 
the  King  looking  hpon  it  only  as  a  Pretence 
for  their  Difobedience,  immediately  march’d 
againft  them  with  what  Troops  he  had  about 
him,  and  having  taken  Beavoir-Caftle ,  which 
they  had  fortified,  the  Barons  were  fo  ter¬ 
rified  by  this  brilk  and  fudden  Attack,  which 
they  were  not  prepar’d  to  oppofe,  that  they 
all  fubmitted,  and  came  to  the  Rendezvous 
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at.  Portfmouth r  However,  the  King  not  i2or. 

thinking  it  proper  to  leave  the  Kingdom  at  L/'V’SJ 
this  time,  difmifs’d  the  Barons  and  lent 
them  home,  on  their  paying  him  two  Marks 
of  Silver  for  every  Knight’s  Fee,  to  be  ex¬ 
cus’d  ;  detaching  only  fome  Reinforcements 
for  his  Armies  in  Normandy  and  Poidlou,  un¬ 
der  the  Command  of  iPuliam  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke  and  Roger  de  Lacy. 

The  King  having  taken  fuch  Precautions 
as  he  thought  necelfary  for  the  Security  of 
his  Englijh  Territories,  foon  follow’d  his  Ge¬ 
nerals  into  France ,  together  with  his  fair 

Queen  Ifabella ,  the  Helen  of  the  Age.  He 
was  no  fooner  arriv’d  at  Rouen ,  but  the  French 
King  defir’d  a  Conference  with  him,  at  which 
he  profefs’d  a  more  than  ordinary  Friendfhip 
for  the  King  of  England ,  whereupon  they  An  Al- 
confirm’d  their  former  Alliance,  of  which  a  liance 
certain  Number  of  Peers  on  each  fide  became  between 
Guarantees,  according  to  the  Cuftom  of 
thofe  Times  *,  whereas  at  prefent  moft  of  Kings  of 
our  Treaties  are  Guaranteed  by  Foreign 
Powers  j  but  neither  thefe  nor  any  other  Ex-  77 vziand 
pedients,  have  ever  been  found  fufficient  yet  6 
to  render  any  Treaty  between  Sovereign 
Princes  inviolable,  when  they  are  difpos’d  to 
break  through  it,  and  tho’  King  John  might 
be  very  fincere  on  his  part,  it  appears  highly 
probable  by  what  follow’d,  that  at  this  very 
Inftant  Philip  was  Contriving  the  King  of 
England's  Ruin  ;  however,  as  a  Teftimony 
of  the  good  Underftanding  between  them', 
both  Monarchs  agreed  to  give  a  fortieth 
Part  of  their  Revenues  towards  the  Charges 
of  the  Holy  JVar ,  exhorting  their  Subjects 
to  do  the  fame  *,  and  Philip ,  in  order  to  lull  <p] tyj/jp 
King  John  into  the  greater  Security,  invited  treacbe- 
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him  to  Paris ,  lodg’d  him  in  his  own  Palace, 
and  entertain’d  him  with  the  higheft  Marks 
of  Friendfhip  and  Efteem  ;  and  when  they 
parted,  they  took  their  Leaves  with  that 
Tendernefs  and  Appearance  of  mutual  Af¬ 
fection,  that  all  the  World,  who  were  not  in 
the  Secret,  flatter’d  themfelves  with  a  lafting 
Peace  between  the  two  Crowns.  And  now 
King  John ,  not  being  difturb’d  by  any  Ap- 
prehenfion  of  Foreign  or  Domeftick  Wars, 
kept  his  Chrijtmas  at  Argenton  with  Queen 
Ifabella ,  the  Engli/h  Court  appearing  in  the 
utmoft  Splendor,  and  promifing  themfelves 
lafting  Pleafure  and  Tranquility,  as  the  Fruits 
of  the  late  Alliance.  But  the  French  King 
had  no  fooner  work’d  up  the  Earl  of  March's 
Refentment  againft  King  John  for  depriving 
him  of  his  Miftrefs,  the  beautiful  Ifabella » 
and  incited  Arthur  the  young  Duke  of  Bre¬ 
tagne ,  to  endeavour  the  Recovery  of  all  the 
Provinces  the  Englijh  held  in  France ,  but  he 
threw  off  the  Mafk,  and  at  an  Interview' 
with  King  John ,  demanded  he  would  refign 
Normandy ,  and  the  reft  of  the  Englijh  Pro¬ 
vinces  on  the  Continent  to  his  Nephew  Ar¬ 
thur  ;  and  upon  John's  treating  the  Propofal 
With  Contempt,  he  cited  him  before  the  Peers 
of  France  at  Paris ,  where,  on  default  of  his 
Appearance,  ’tis  faid,  they  took  upon  them 
to  adjudge  that  King  John  had  forfeited  the 
Territories  he  held  of  that  Crown.  And  the 
French  King  immediately  invaded  Normandy , 
making  himfelf  Mafter  of  feveral  Towns 
between  before  John  could  aflemble  his  Troops  to  op- 
France  pQfe  him.  Nor  are  the  French  Court  much  al- 
an5*  ter’d  in  their  Conduft  at  this  Day,  moft  of 
Fsngland  ^  Advantages  they  obtain’d  over  the  Con¬ 
federates 
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federates  in  the  late  Wars,  being  obtain’d  1202. 
either  by  Surprize  or  Treachery.  i/VXJ 

While  the  French  King  attack’d  Normandy ,  The 
he  difpatch’d  Prince  Arthur  and  the  Earl  of  Duke  of 
March  with  a  Body  of  Troops  into  Poibiou  %re~ 
to  make  a  Diverfion  on  that  fide,  and  en- 
courage  the  Infurreftion  of  the  Natives,  who 
were  now  moll  of  them  in  Arms  againft  King  ffarcjy 
John ,  and  had  made  themfelves  Mafters  of  Qon. 
feveral  ftrong  Places  in  that  Province.  Prince  federacy 
Arthur  and  the  Earl  of  March  arriving  in  with  the 
Poiblou,  receiv’d  Intelligence  that  Eleanor  the  French. 
Queen-Mother  was  at  Mirabel ,  and  looking 
upon  her,  as  one  of  the  moft  zealous  Afier- 
tors  of  her  Son  John's  Caufe,  they  immedi¬ 
ately  inverted  the  Place,  and  became  Mafters 
of  the  Town;  but  the  old  Queen  retiring  into 
the  Caftle,  gave  her  Son  time  to  come  to  her 
Affiftance ;  whereupon  a  Battle  was  fought 
between  the  King  of  England  on  one  fide, 
and  Duke  Arthur  and  the  Earl  of  March  on 
the  other,  near  the  Walls  of  Mirabel ,  where  King 
the  Englijh  obtain’d  a  compleat  Victory,  and  Jobnde- 
both  Arthur  and  the  Earl  were  taken  Prifo-  ^eats 
pers,  together  with  the  Princefs  Eleanor ,  Ar-  °* 
thur's  Sifter,  ftil’d  “The  Beauty  of  Bretagne , 
who  was  fent  over  into  England ,  and  remain’d  £ irj  0f 
Prjfoner  in  Briftol-Caftle  till  flie  died,  being  ]tfarcp 
about  forty  Years.  The  French  King  re-  and 
ceiving  Advice  of  the  Defeat  of  his  Confe-  makes 
derates,  as  he  lay  before  Arches ,  rais’d  the  them 
Siege  of  that  Place  with  Precipitation,  and  Prifoners 
retir’d  into  his  own  Territories. 

In  the  mean  Time,  King  John  having 
Prince  Arthur  in  his  Power,  endeavour’d  by 
all  the  Arguments  he  could  ufe,  to  draw  him 
off  from  the  Intereft  of  Philip  ;  but  Arthur , 

*tis  faid,  anfwer’d  all  his  kind  Offers  in  a 
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fcornful  manner,  infilling  that  the  Crown  of 
England ,  as  well  as  the  Provinces  in  France , 
of  Right  belong’d  to  him,  and  gave  his  Un¬ 
cle  to  underiland  that  he  fhould  never  enjoy 
them  peaceably  while  he  liv’d ;  at  which  King 
John  was  fo  exalperated,  that  he  order’d  him 
to  be  confin’d  clofe  Priloner  in  a  ftrong 
Tower  on  the  Walls  of  Rouen ,  after  which 
he  was  never  heard  of,  moft  People  fuppofing 
he  was  put  to  Death,  and  fome  pretended  to 
fay  by  the  King’s  own  Hands,  who  coming 
to  the  Tower  in  a  Boat  in  the  Night-time, 
difpatch’d  him  with  his  Sword, '  and  order’d 
his  Body  to  be  thrown  into  the  River  Seyne  ; 
tho’  it  was  given  out  by  thole  who  had  the 
Cuftody  of  this  Prince  that  he  fell  into  the 
Seyne  and'  was  drowned  as  he  attempted  to 
make  his  Efcape  •,  which,  if  true,  one  would 
think  the  King  lhould  have  taken  care  to 
have  feen  well  prov’d,  to  difcharge  himfelf  of 
the  Odium  of  being  the  Murderer  ;  whereas 
his  making  no  Enquiry  into  it,  made  it  ge¬ 
nerally  fuppos’d  he  was  the  Author  of  this 
Prince’s  Death. 

■  Whether  King  John  thought  his  Title  more 
unexceptionable  now  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  was 
dead,  or  for  what  other  Reafon  is  uncertain  : 
But  he  went  over  to  England  foon  after  this 
tragical  Event,  and  was  Crown’d  a  fourth 
time  at  Canterbury  »  and  returning  immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards  into  Normandy ,  he  found  the 
Report  of  his  having  put  his  Nephew  Arthur 
to  Death  fpread  univerfally  :  Upon  which, 
according  to  fome  Authors,  Conjlance  the 
Dutchefs.  Dowager  of  Bretagne ,  and  Mother 
of  Arthur ,  apply’d  herfelf  to  the  French 
King,  who  was  their  common  Sovereign,  for 
Jufticeo  Others  relate  that  Conjlance  was  dead 
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this  time,  and  that  Thomash.tr  Hufband,  2202. 
^nd  Guardian  to  Alice  their  Daughter,  after-  V'V'V 
wards  Dutchefs  of  Bretagne ,  with  the  Nobi¬ 
lity  of  that  Province  made  the  Complaint. 

But  however  that  be,  it  is  agreed  on  all  Hands 
that  Philip  the  French  King  encourag’d  the 
Profecution,  and  was  glad  of  a  Pretence  for 
difpoffeffmg  King  John  of  the  Provinces  he 
held  in  France.  Accordingly  Philip  conven’d 
the  Court  of  Peers,  and  caus’d  him  to  be 
fummon’d  before  them  to  anfwer  the  Charge 
of  Murder  that  was  exhibited  againft  him. 

King  John  hereupon  fent  his  Deputies  tq 
the  French  Court,  offering  to  appear  and  de¬ 
fend  his  Innocence  if  he  might  have  a  fafe 
Conduft  for  his  Return,  which  the  French 
King  refufiog,  the  Ambaffadors  reprefented 
that  their  Mafter  could  not  appear  in  that 
Court  without  Hazard  to  his  Periqn,  the  twq 
Crowns  being  at  War  *,  and  that  as  he  was 
King  of  England  as  well  as  Duke  of  Norman¬ 
dy ,  the  Englijh  Barons  would  never  fuffer  he 
ihould  appear  as  a  Delinquent  before  that  or 
any  other  Tribunal  on  Earth.  Whereupon 
the  Court  of  Peers  proceeded  to  pafs  the  fol-  peers 
lowing  Sentence,  viz.  That  John  Duke  of  prance 
Normandy  being  unmindful  of  his  Oath,  to  Philip  adjudge 
his  Lord ,  had  murder’d  his  elder  Brother’s  Son ,  King 
an  Homager  to  the  Crown  of  France,  within  the  John  ro 
Seignory  of  that  Kingdom  \  whereupon  he  is  ad-  have  f°*p 
judg’d  a  T raytor ,  and  as  an  Enemy  to  the  Crown  ^te<? 
of  France  to  forfeit  all  his  Dominions  which  he  .  err!to' 
held  by  Homage ,  and  that  Re-entry  be  made  by 
Force  of  Arms.  Which  Judgment  feems  ex¬ 
ceeding  ridiculous,  fince  the  fame  Peers  had 
but  a  very  little  before  decreed  King  John’s, 
Dominions  in  France  to  be  forfeited,  and  the 
French  King  had  receiv’d  Homage  of  the 

Duke 
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jio2.  Duke  of  Bretagne  for  all  the  Englijh  Territo- 
l/YV  ries  in  France  \  fo  that  King  John  was  not  at 
that  time  a  Homager  of  France  or  Dependant 
on  that  Crown,  if  any  Strefs  was  to  be  laid 
on  their  former  Sentence,  and  confequently 
was  not  fubjeflto  their  Jurifdi&ion.  But  the 
true  Reafon  of  arraigning  him  in  this  folemn 
manner  was,  to  render  him  odious  both  to 
French  and  Englijh ,  who  would  infer,  that  if 
King  John  had  dealt  thus  arbitrarily  and  cru¬ 
elly  with  fo  near  a  Relation,  his  Subjects  muft 
not  expeft  better  T reatment  at  his  Hands. 

2  And  very  probably  it  had  the  defign’d  Effedt, 
for  we  find  molt  of  the  Towns  in  Normandy 
revolted  to  Philip ,  and  the  reft  made  either  a 
flight  Defence  or  none  at  all.  Nor  was  it  in 
King  John's  Power  to  remedy  this  while  his 
French  Dominions  were  thus  prejudic’d  a- 
gainft  him,  and  the  Englijh  Barons  daily  de- 
ferted  his  Service,  as  we  find  he  complain’d 
they  did,  not  long  after.  I  can  never  believe 
that  this  Prince  who  appear’d  fo  very  adlive 
but  juft  before,  had  gain’d  a  Vidtory  at  Mi- 
rabej  and  compell’d  the  French  King  to  fly 
before  him,  fhould  all  on  the  fudden  fo  de¬ 
generate  as  to  fit  unconcern’d  and  fee  his 
French  Territories  ravifh’d  from  him,  if  he 
could  have  rais’d  Forces  to  have  prevented  it, 
notwithstanding  Matthew  Paris  and  fome  o- 
thers  give  into  this  Opinion  *,  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  he  became  detefted  by  all  Man¬ 
kind  on  perpetrating  that  infamous  Murder, 
and  was  thereupon  abandon’d  by  his  Subjects. 
But  to  proceed,  King  John  remain’d  at  Rouen s 
and  by  his  Prefence  kept  that  City  and  fome 
w.  other  Places  from  revolting  for  a  time  •,  but 
jIjJJi  finding  himfelf  deferted  by  the  Englijh  Ba- 
lofes  tons  as  well  as  the  Norman ,  he  thought  it 
great  proper 
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proper  to"  embark  for  England,  and  landed  at  1203. 
Portfmoutb  on  the  6th  of  December ;  where- 
upon  a  great  many  other  Towns  furrender’d  P*rt  °* 
to  Philip.  King  John  afcribing  his  Loffes  in  ^  ^ 

France  to  the  Englijh  Barons  leaving  him,  de-  Xerrito- 
manded  of  thofe  who  had  abandon’d  him  a  rjes  anj 
feventh  part  of  their  Moveables,  and  levy’d  returns  to 
the  Money  with  fome  Rigour.  However,  in  England 
an  Affembly  of  the  Peers  held  at  Oxford  the 
following  Year,  they  confented  to  raife  two  1204. 
Marks  and  an  half  on  every  Knights  Fee,  A  Sup- 
and  the  Clergy  a  proportionable  Sum.  TheP'y8|ven 
principal  Inducement  to  which  I  take  to  be  lor  Re*  ? 
the  Intereft  the  great  Men  had  in  the  King’s  ° 
tranfmarine  Dominions,  many  of  them  ha¬ 
ving  good  Eftates  on  that  fide,  which  they 
hop’d  to  preferve  by  granting  the  King  this 
Supply. 

Still  our  Hiftorians  obferve,  that  King 
John  negledted  to  raife  Forces  for  the  Reco¬ 
very  of  the  Towns  he  daily  loft,  and  fquan- 
der’d  away  the  Money  defign’d  for  that  Pur- 
pofe  in  Shews  and  other  idle  Amufements, 
However,  he  fent  Ambaffadors  to  France  to 
endeavour  to  accommodate  Matters  with  King 
King  Philip  by  way  of  Treaty  •,  but  the  John- 
French  King  was  fo  flulh’d  with  his  Succeffes  treats 
that  he  would  hearken  to  no  Terms,  unlefswith. 
the  Princefs  Eleanor ,  the  Sifter  and  Heirefs  Fhihp- 
of  the  deceas’d  Arthur ,  was  given  in  Mar¬ 
riage  to  his  fecond  Son,  and  all  the  Englijh 
Dominions  in  France  yielded  to  them,  where¬ 
upon  the  Negotiation  was  broken  off ;  for 
had  King  John  agreed  to  this,  he  might  have 
eXpe&ed  that  the  next  Demand  Philip  made 
would  have  been  of  his  Englijh  Territories, 
the  Princefs  Eleanor  being  look’d  upon  by 
Ibme  to  be  the  Heirefs  of  thefe  as  well  as  of 
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thofe  in  France.  Some  time  after  this  Treaty*, 
’tis  related,  that  the  French  King  Tent  a 
Champion  into  England  to  juftify  his  depriving 
King  John  of  his  Territories  on  the  other  fide 
the  Water  •,  but  that  this  French  Bully  fneak’d 
away  upon  the  Earl  of  Uljler’s  offering  to  en¬ 
gage  him.  The  Story  has  very  much  the 
Air  of  Fiction,  and  feems  calculated  rather 
for  the  Entertainment  of  School-Boys  than 
Men :  I  forbear  tranferibing  the  whole  Ac¬ 
count  therefore,  and  refer  the  Reader  to  our 
common  Hiftories,  where  he  will  not  fail  to 
meet  with  it  at  large. 

But  however  King  Philip' s  Champion  might 
play  the  Scoundrel  and  defert  his  Caufe,  his 
Mafter  ftill  continu’d  to  difpoffefs  King  John 
of  his  Towns  in  Normandy ,  and  having  laid 
Siege  to  Rouen  the  Capital,  it  furrender’d  up¬ 
on  Articles,  after  having  made  a  good  De¬ 
fence.  By  the  Articles  Philip  had  engag’d  to 
preferve  their  Rights  and  Privileges,  and  go¬ 
vern  them  by  their  antient  Laws  •,  but  he  was 
no  fooner  Mafter  of  the  Place  than  he  demo- 
lifh’d  their  Walls  and  Fortifications,  and 
brought  them  under  the  fame  defpotick  Go¬ 
vernment  he  exercis’d  in  other  parts  of  his 
Dominions. 

Still  the  Caftle  of  Andeli,  fituated  on  a 
Rock,  held  out  a  Siege  of  almoft  a  Year, 
when  the  brave  Governor  Roger  Lacy  finding 
he  had  no  more  Provifion  left,  fallied  out 
with  his  Garril'on,  endeavouring  to  break  thro” 
the  French  Army  ;  but  after  a  fharp  Engage¬ 
ment,  he  was  at  length  overpower’d  and  taken 
Prifoner.  The  French ,  in  regard  to  the  no¬ 
ble  Defence  he  had  made,  gave  him  the  Li¬ 
berty  of  refiding  where  he  pleas’d,  and  King 
Philip  finifh’d  the  Conqueft  of  Normandy ,  by 

faking' 
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taking  of  the  Caftles  of  Vernevil  and  Arches. 
This  Province,  anciently  call’d  Neuftria ,  was 
yielded  to  Rollo  the  Norman,  by  Charles  the 
Simple ,  King  of  France ,  about  the  Year  912, 
William  the  lid.  the  feventh  Duke,  making 
a  Conqueft  of  England  in  the  Year  1060, 
it  was  afterwards  fubjedt  to  his  Succe  ors. 
Kings  of  England  and  Dukes  of  Normandy , 
till  this  unfortunate  War,  which  ended  An¬ 
no  1204,  when  King  John  the  17th  Duke, 
and  feventh  King  of  England  from  the  Con¬ 
queft,  loft  it  to  Philip  King  of  France,  where¬ 
by  it  became  united  to  that  Monarchy  again. 
The  Hiftorical  and  Geographical  Description 
of  which  Province  has  been  given  already  in 
the  nth  Vol.  of  Modern  Hijlory,  p.  245. 

The  Provinces  of  Maine,  Fouraine,  Anjou 
and  Poidlou ,  having  agreed  to  fubmit  to  Phi¬ 
lip  alfo  if  they  were  not  reliev’d  at  a  time  pre¬ 
fix’d,  were  furrender’d  to  him  foon  after 
Normandy ,  King  John  letting  them  know 
that  he  was  not  in  a  Condition  to  relieve 
them.  However  the  Poidlovins  foon  weary  of 
the  French  Yoke,  and  promiftng  to  obey  their 
former  Sovereign  King  John,  he  once  more 
afifembled  the  Barons,  in  order  to  recover  his 
tranfmarine  Dominions  s  but  juft  as  he  was 
about  to  embark,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
fome  other  Noblemen  gave  him  to  underftand 
that  they  would  not  follow  him  out  of  Eng¬ 
land,  infilling  probably  that  they  were  not 
oblig’d  by  their  Tenures  to  ferve  him  in  his 
Foreign  Wars,  and  accordingly  the  Expedi¬ 
tion  was  laid  afide  for  the  prelent  Year  •,  but 
he  levy’d  great  Sums  on  the  Barons  by  way 
of  Punilhment  for  their  Difobedienee. 
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The  Clergy  appear’d  no  lefs  diffatisfied 
with  the  King  than  the  Barons,  for  Hubert 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  dying  at  this  time, 
the  Monks  of  that  Convent  proceeded  to  an 
Election  at  Midnight  without  acquainting  the 
King  with  it,  and  made  Choice  of  Reginald 
the  Sub-Prior  for  their  Archbifhop,  fending 
him  to  Rome  with  the  utmoft  Privacy  to  get 
his  Election  confirm’d  ;  but  the  Sub-Prior, 
proud  of  his  Advancement,  publifh’d  his 
good  Fortune  as  foon  as  he  came  to  Flanders , 
which  his  Brethren  hearing  of,  and  appre¬ 
hending  the  King  would  call  them  to  an  Ac¬ 
count  before  they  could  procure  the  Pope  to 
authorize  what  they  had  done,  they  apply’d 
to  the  King  for  Licenfe  to  debt  another  y 
whereupon  he  intimated  that  they  fhould’ 
chufe  John  de  Grey ,  Bifhop  of  Norwich ,  for 
their  Archbifhop,  which  they  comply ’d  with;' 
and  the  King  going  down  with  him  to  Can¬ 
terbury,  the  Convent  declar’d  Gray  duly  e- 
lebted  Archbifhop,  who1  was  afterwards  en¬ 
thron’d  and  put  into  Poffeffion  of  the  Tem¬ 
poralities  by  the  King.  The  Convent  after¬ 
wards  fent  fourteen  of  their  Monks  to  Rome , 
to  give  an  Account  of  their  Proceedings.  The 
Suffragan  Bifhops  of  the  Province  alfo  fent  a 
Deputation  to  the  Pope  at  the  fame  time, 
complaining  of  the  Monks  for  proceeding  to 
an  Elebtion  without  their  Concurrence,  for 
they  infifted  that  they  had  a  Right  to  be  pre¬ 
fen  t  and  give  their  Votes  at  the  Elebtion  of  an 
Archbifhop. 

While  this  Difpute  was  depending,  the 
King  rais’d  a  good  Body  of  Troops,  and 
’  tr  inlported  them  to  Rochelley  from  whence  he 
rparch’d  to  the  Afliftance  of  the  Poiflovins 
who  had  invited  him  over,  and  recover’d 

great 
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great  part  of  that  Province  from  the  French  \  120 6, 

but  Philip  applying  himfelf  to  fome  who  had 
an  Influence  on  the  King  of  England ,  per- 
fwaded  him  to  confent  to  a  two  Years  Truce,  A  Truce 
before  the  Expiration  whereof  John  was  en-  between 
gag’d  in  fo  many  perplex’d  Affairs  at  home  uvo 
that  he  had  no  time  to  attend  thofe  on  that  ^rowns* 
fide  the  Water  any  more,  and  the  Poidlovins 
having  loft  their  Prote&or  were  forc’d  to 
fubmit  to  Philip  again. 

The  Pope  having  heard  the  Caufe  concern-  An 
ing  the  double  Election  at  Canterbury,  de-  Archbi- 
clar’d  both  Elections  void,  and  order’d  the  fhop  of 
Deputation  of  Monks  who  came  to  Rome ,  Canter - 
confifting  of  fourteen,  immediately  to  chufe  ^nry  e- 
Cardinal  Stephen  Langton  their  Archbifhop,  'e<^cc^ 
to  which  the  Monks  anfwei  ’d,  that  they  could 
not  make  a  Canonical  Election  without  the  at  jgome 
Concurrence  of  the  reft  of  the  Convent  and 
.the  King’s  Confent :  The  Pope  reply’d,  that 
they  were  inverted  with  full  Powers,  having 
been  deputed  by  the  Convent  to  tranfadt  their 
Affairs,  and  that  the  Confent  of  Princes  was 
not  neceflary,  commanding  them  on  pain  of 
his  Curfe  to  chufe  him  for  their  Archbifhop, 
whom  he  had  appointed  their  Father  and 
Paftor  i  and  the  Monks  being  terrified  by  his 
Threats,  immediately  made  Choice  of  Lang¬ 
ton,  none  daring  to  diffent  but  Elias  de  Brant- 
field  i  whereupon  the  Pope  immediately  con¬ 
firm’d  the  Election,  and  confecrated  the  new 
Archbifhop  himfelf. 

King  John  in  the  mean  while  conven’d  an  120'’. 
Aflembly  of  the  Peers,  wherein  he  obtain?d 
a  Grant  of  a  thirteenth  of  the  Subjects  Move¬ 
ables,  at  which  the  People  were  generally 
difgufted,  ’tis  faid,  and  the  Clergy  moft  vio¬ 
lently  oppos’d  the  levying  of  k,  Ceoffry 
M  m  m  2.  Arch 
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Archbilhop  of  York,  the  King’s  natural  Bro¬ 
ther,  had  the  Aflurance  to  excommunicate 
the  Receivers  and  Colletftors,  and  expecting 
the  King  would  fhew  his  Refentment  on  this 
Occafion  fled  beyond  Sea.  The  Emperor 
Otho,  the  King’s  Nephew,  arriving  in  Eng¬ 
land  about  this  time,  propos’d  an  Alliance 
againft  the  French  King,  which  King  John 
was  not  averfe  to  ;  but  finding  his  People 
generally  difaifebted,  did  not  think  it  advife- 
able  to  enter  into  a  Foreign  War.  However, 
the  Emperor  was  fplendidly  entertain’d  while 
he  remain’d  in  England ,  and,  ’tis  laid,  re¬ 
ceiv’d  of  King  John  feveral  thoufand  Marks 
to  enable  him  to  continue  the  War  againft 
Philip. 

The  Pope  expecting  that  King  John  would 
oppofe  Stephen  Langton ,  and  not  fuffer  him 
peaceably  to  take  Pofiefiion  of  the  Archbi- 
fhoprick  to  which  his  Holinefs  had  advanc’d 
him  in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner,  fent  a 
Letter,  defiring  him  to  receive  that  Prelate 
and  acknowlege  him  Archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury ,  for  that  he  was  a  Native  of  England ,  a 
Cardinal,  one  of  great  Learning,  and  of  an 
unblameable  Life  and  Converfation.  He 
made  the  King  a  Prefent  alfo  of  four  Gold 
Rings  fet  with  feveral  kind  of  precious  Stones, 
telling  him  that  they  refembled  the  four  Car¬ 
dinal  Virtues,  which  he  advis’d  him  to  Prac¬ 
tice,  with  a  great  deal  of  Cant  of  the  like  Na¬ 
ture  but  imagining  that  the  King  might  not 
have  much  Regard  to  his  pious  Exhortations,  he 
fent  another  Letter  to  the  Monks  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  commanding  them  to  obey  Langton  as 
their  Archbifnop  at  which  the  King  was  fo 
exafperated,  that  he  fent  two  Knights  with 
fome  Troops  to  Canterbury ,  who  entring  the 

Mo- 
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Monaftery  with  their  drawn  Swords,  drove  1207. 
the  Prior  and  Monks  out  of  the  Cloyfter, 
and  order’d  them  immediately  to  depart  the  ?Xe  r 
Kingdom  ;  whereupon  the  Monks  went  over 
to  Flanders ,  and  were  entertain’d  in  the  Ab-  ynr»& 
bey  of  St.  Berlin  and  other  Flemijh  Mona-  ven  from 
fteries,  their  Goods  and  Effects  which  they  thence 
left  behind  them  being  feiz’d  by  the  King’s  by  the 
Officers,  King 

The  King  alfo  wrote  to  the  Pope,  com-  1208. 
plaining  of  the  Injury  his  Holinefs  had  done 
him  in  vacating  the  Election  of  the  Biffiop  of 
Norwich ,  and  contrary  to  all  former  Prece¬ 
dents  caufing  Stephen  Langton  to  be  elected  at 
Rome  by  a  fmall  part  of  the  Monks  of  Can- 
terhury ,  a  Perfon  educated  in  France ,  and  in 
the  Intereft  of  his  Enemies.  He  proceeded  to 
Jet  the  Pope  know  that  he  infilled  on  the 
Confirmation  of  the  biffiop  of  Norwich ,  de 
daring  that  if  he  refus’d  this,  neither  he  nor 
Jiis  Subjects  would  have  any  farther  Corre- 
fpondence  with  Rome  :  He  had  learned  Bi- 
ffiops  of  his  own,  and  if  Juflice  was  deny’d 
him,  all  Religious  Matters  ffiould  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  be  determin’d  in  his  own  Kingdom,  or  to 
that  Effedt. 

The  Pope  in  his  Anfwer  to  the  King’s 
Letter  juftified  the  Eledtion  of  Langton ,  and 
feem’d  to  threaten  him  with  the  fame  Ufage 
his  Father  had  met  with  in  the  Cafe  of  Becket , 
if  he  perfifted  in  refufing  to  admit  that  Pre¬ 
late  to  enjoy  the  Archbiffioprick  quietly.  His 
Holinefs  alfo  order’d  the  Biffiops  of  London , 

TVorcefter  and  E/y,  to  let  the  King  know  that 
he  would  lay  the  Kingdom  under  an  Interdidl 
if  he  remain’d  Contumacious,  as  he  term’d  it. 

To  which  the  King  reply ’d,  That  if  they  pub- 
jiffi’d  an  Interdict,  he  would  fend  all  the 

Clergy 
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Clergy  in  England  to  the  Pope  to  take  Car? 
of  them  ;  and  if  he  found  any  Romans  in  his 
Dominions,  he  would  caufe  their  Nofes  to  be 
cut  off,  and  their  Eyes  to  be  put  out ;  com¬ 
manding  the  Bifhops,  in  a  Pa  (lion,  to  leave 
him  immediately,  as  they  valu’d  their  Lives; 
To  which  he  was  provok’d,  ’tis  faid,  by  Lang- 
ton’s  Brother,  who  told  the  King  they  could  do 
■nothing  for  him ,  unlefs  he  would  throw  himfelf 
upon  his  Brother's  Mercy. 

The  three  Bifhops,  in  purfuance  of  the 
Pope’s  Orders,  laid  both  England  and  Wales 
under  an  Interdict,  infomuch  that  there  was 
a  Ceftation  of  all  Divine  Service,  except 
Baptifm,  Confeffton,  and  the  Adminiftrati- 
on  of  the  Eucharift  to  dying  Perfons  ;  none 
were  fuffer’d  to  be  buried  either  in  Churches 
or  Church-yards,  but  the  People  were  thrown 
into  Pits  in  the  Fields,  without  any  Burial- 
Service.  But  the  Bifhops  who  publilh’d  the 
Interdict,  thought  fit  to  fly  the  Kingdom  as 
foon  as  they  had  done. 

The  King  hereupon  fent  his  Orders  to  the 
Sheriffs  of  the  feveral  Counties  of  Englandy 
to  expel  the  reft  of  the  Bifhops  and  inferior 
Clergy  out  of  the  Kingdom,  and  fend  them 
to  their  Mafter  the  Pope  ;  but  he  foon  after 
revok’d  this  Precept,  and  commanded  the 
Sheriffs  to  drive  only  thofe  away  that  obey’d 
the  Interdidf,  and  to  give  all  Encouragement 
and  Prote&ion  to  fuch  as  continued  to  perform 
Divine  Offices,  but  the  Lands  and  Revenues 
of  the  Bifhops,  Monks,  and  Clerks,  who 
obey’d  the  Interdid,  were  feiz’d  by  the  King’s 
Officers,  and  their  Goods  confifcated.  The 
Pope  on  the  other  hand,  fufpended  all  thofe 
who  obey’d  the  King  •,  but  I  don’t  find  that 
either  the  King’s  or  the  Pope’s  Commands 
‘  '  1  --  were 
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were  punctually  obferv’d.  The  Sheriffs  were  1208. 
very  backward  in  banifhing  the  Clergy,  and  O'VNJ 
feveral  Clerks  continu’d  to  perform  Divine 
Offices,  notwithftanding  the  Pope’s  Sufpen- 
fion.  The  Clergy  who  kept  Concubines,  as 
moil  of  them  did  at  that  time,  were  dealt 
with  very  feverely,  the  King  ordering  their 
Women  to  be  taken  from  them  and  impri- 
fon’d,  unlefs  they  were  redeem’d  with  a  con- 
ftderable  Sum  of  Money,  except  fuch  of  the 
Clergy  as  declar’d  for  the  King  againft  the 
Pope. 

The  King  apprehending  that  the  Loyalty  I20 J 
of  many  of  his  Subjects  might  be  fhaken  on 
his  proceeding  with  this  Rigour  againft  the 
Clergy,  requir’d  them  to  renew  their  Oaths 
of  Allegiance,  and  accordingly  every  Free¬ 
man  above  twelve  Years  of  Age,  took  the 
Oaths  to  the  King  at  this  time  •,  and  fome 
who  appear’d  openly  DifaffeCted  to  his  Go¬ 
vernment,  were  oblig’d  to  give  ftronger  Se¬ 
curities  for  their  peaceable  Behaviour.  And  The 
that  he  might  not  be  unprovided  to  defend  King 
himfelf  in  cafe  of  a  Revolt,  he  rais’d  a  for-  raifes  an 
midable  Army,  on  pretence  the  King  of  Scot-  Army. 
land  had  received  and  abetted  fome  Engli/h 
Out-laws  that  fled  thither.  But  upon  the 
Approach  of  the  Englijh  Army  towards  the 
Borders,  a  Treaty  was  fet  on  Foot  between  A  Treaty 
the  two  Princes,  who  had  neither  of  them  with 
any  great  Inclination  to  enter  into  a  War,  Scotland 
wherein  it  was  ftipulated,  That  the  King  of 
Scotland  ffiould  pay  King  John  eleven  thou- 
fand  Marks  of  Silver,  and  leave  his  two 
Daughters  in  the  Englijh  Court,  as  Hoftages 
or  Pledges,  that  he  would  not  difturb  the 
Peace  of  King  John’s  Dominions.  And  at 

his 
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12 op.  his  Return  to  Woodftock,  the  Princes  of  Wales 
came  thither  and  renew’d  their  Homage. 

The  The  Pope  in  the  mean  while  being  deter- 

King  min’d  to  Diftrefs  the  King  as  far  as  his  Spi- 
excom-  ritual  Artillery  would  reach,  thunder’d  out 
muni-  his  Curfes  and  Excommunications  againft 
cated.  the  King,  and  all  his  Subjects  that  obey’d 
him  j  and  tho’  the  Biffiops  who  were  com¬ 
manded  to  publiffi  the  Excommunication  in 
England ,  either  out  of  Affedtion  to  the  King 
or  the  Dread  of  his  Power,  did  not  obey  the 
Pope’s  Orders  in  this  particular,  yet  the  Sen¬ 
tence  was  fo  generally  known,  that  fome 
Great  Officers  in  the  Adminiftration  laid 
down  their  Commiffions  and  refus’d  to  A£t ; 
particularly  Geoffry  Archdeacon  of  Norwich , 
who  belong’d  to  the  Treafury,  left  his  Poll, 
declaring  that  his  Confcience  would  not  fuffer 
him  to  obey  an  excommunicated  Prince  ;  at 
i2io.  which  the  King  was  fo  exafperated,  that  he 
order’d  him  to  be  imprifon’d  and  laid  in  Irons, 
where  he  foon  after  died,  his  Death  being 
occafion’d,  as  ’tis  faid,  by  the  Hardffiips  he 
fuffer’d  there. 

The  King  ftill  kept  up  a  good  Body  of 
Standing  Troops  as  his  beft  Security  againft 
the  Pope  and  his  Adherents,  for  which  Ireland 
furniffi’d  him  this  Year  with  a  Pretence,  many 
of  the  petty  Princes  in  that  Ifland  declaiming 
Ireland  any  Dependance  on  England ,  and  particularly 
reducd.  t]ie  prffice  of  Connaught  \  but  the  King  tran- 
fporting  his  Army  to  Dublin ,  moft  of  the 
Iri/h  Royalets  came  in,  paid  their  Homage,, 
and  took  the  Oaths  to  him.  Cuthol  Prince  of 
Connaught  only  flood  out,  againft  whom  the 
King  march’d,  and  having  taken  the  ftrong 
Places  he  poflefs’d,  made  Cuthol  his  Prifoner; 
whereupon  the  whole  Nation  fubmitted. 
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and  King  John  introduc’d  the  Englijh  Laws  1210. 
and  Cuftoms  amongft  them,  after  which  he  1AM 
took  Hoftages  of  the  Irijh  for  their  peaceable 
Behaviour  for  the  future,  and  leaving  the  Bi- 
fhop  of  Norwich  (whom  he  defign’d  for  the 
See  of  Canterbury)  his  Viceroy  in  that  King¬ 
dom,  he  return’d  to  England.  As  he  pafs’d 
thro’  Wales ,  he  oblig’d  the  Weljh  Princes  to 
do  him  Homage,  and  deliver  him  twenty- 
eight  Hoftages  as  a  Pledge  of  their  Loyalty. 

And  thus  having  humbled  both  the  Irijh  and 
Weljh ,  he  came  up  in  a  triumphant  Manner 
towards  London ,  being  met  on  the  Road  by 
two  Nuntio’s  from  the  Pope,  who  pretended 
they  were  come  into  England  to  endeavour  a 
Reconciliation  between  the  King  and  his  Cler¬ 
gy,  tho’  in  reality  their  foie  Intention  was  to 
compleat  the  King’s  Ruin :  For  notwithftand- 
ing  the  King  offer’d  to  reftore  the  Archbilhop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  reft  of  the  Bifhops  and 
Clergy,  and  confented  that  the  Church  ftiould 
enjoy  all  the  Rights  and  Privileges  fhe  did  in 
the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Confejfor ,  the  Nun¬ 
tio’s  abruptly  broke  oft'  the  T reaty,  pretend¬ 
ing  that  the  King  refus’d  to  make  the  Clergy 
Satisfadtion  for  the  Loffes  they  had  fuftain’d, 
which  our  Hiftorians  obferve  was  not  in  his 
Power  to  do  ;  and  thereupon  they  publifh’d 
the  Excommunication  againft  the  King,  which 
was  the  principal  Deftgn  of  their  Voyage. 

Then  the  Pope  proceeded  to  abfolve  all  his 
Subjedts  from  their  Oaths  of  Allegiance,  and  Subjedls 
commanded  them,  on  pain  of  Excommuni-  abfolv’d 
cation,  to  avoid  the  King  in  Publick  and  from 
Private,  at  his  Councils,  his  Table,  and  com-  their  Al- 
mon  Converfation.  legiance. 

The  Nobility  who  were  already  Difaffedted,  The 
and  only  reftrain’d  by  the  Oaths  they  had  Englijh 

Vol.  XVI.  Nnn  taken,  Nobility 
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taken,  or  a  Senfe  of  their  Duty,  being  thus 
abfhtv’d  from  their  Allegiance,  enter’d  into  a 
Confpiracy  againft:  the  King,  and  according 
to  fome  Hiftorians,  held  a  Correfpondence 
with  Philip  King  of  France ,  offering  to  obey 
him  as  their  Sovereign,  if  he  would  bring  o- 
ver  a  Body  of  Forces  and  protedl  them  againft 
the  Tyranny  and  Oppreflion  of  King  John> 
who  was  now  affembling  an  Army,  in  order 
to  march  againft  the  Weljh ,  and  reftrain  the 
Incurfions  they  had  made  this  Year  into  the 
Englijh  Pale.  The  King  received  Intelligence 
of  the  Confpiracy  of  his  Nobility  from  the 
King  of  Scots  before  he  begun  his  March ; 
but  not  giving  entire  Credit  to  the  Advice, 
he  hang’d  up  the  Hoftages  he  had  receiv’d  in 
Wales  the  Year  before,  and  mov’d  forwards 
with  his  Army  as  far  as  Chejler ,  where  re¬ 
ceiving  more  certain  Intelligence  that  the  very 
Barons  and  their  Dependants  who  compos’d 
great  part  of  his  Army  were  in  the  Confpi¬ 
racy,  he  difmifs’d  them  and  return’d  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  having  affembled  fome  Troops 
that  he  could  depend  upon,  he  requir’d  fuch 
of  the  Nobility  as  he  moft  fufpe<5ted  to  give 
him  Hoftages  as  Pledges  of  their  Loyalty, 
which  they  were  oblig’d  to  do,  unlefs  fome 
few  of  them  that  fled  beyond  Sea,  the  Con- 
fpirators  not  being  in  a  Condition  to  form  an 
Army  at  this  Juncture  to  make  Head  againft 
the  King. 

The  Pope  receiving  Intelligence^  the  Dif- 
pofition  of  the  Barons  to  revolt,  and  urg’d 
by  the  Complaints  of  Archbifhop  Langton , 
and  the  reft  of  the  profcrib’d  Bifhops  and 
Clergy,  proceeded  in  a  folemn  manner  to  de¬ 
cree  King  John  abfolutely  depos’d  from  his 
Kingdom,  and  requir’d  the  French  King  to 

put 
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put  the  Sentence  in  Execution  ;  for  which  he 
promis’d  him  Remiffton  of  all  his  Sins,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Kingdom  of  England ,  in  per¬ 
petual  Right,  when  he  fhould  have  dethron’d 
the  prefent  PofiefTor.  He  invited  all'o  all 
Knights  and  Military  Men  in  Chriftendofn  to 
fign  themfelves  with  the  Crofs,  and  follow  the 
King  of  France  as  their  General  in  this  Expe¬ 
dition  againft  King  John ,  and  endeavour  to 
vindicate  the  Injury  done  to  the  Catholick 
Church,  decreeing  further,  that  whoever  con¬ 
tributed  either  Money  or  other  A  fh  fiance  to¬ 
wards  the  fubduing  of  this  contumacious 
King  lhould  be  fecure,  not  only  in  their 
Goods  and  Perfons,  but  alfo  as  to  their  Souls 
thro’  the  Prayers  of  the  Church,  and  they 
fhould  enjoy  the  fame  Privileges  with  thofe 
who  vifited  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord. 

The  French  King,  we  may  believe,  was 
very  ready  to  execute  the  Pope’s  Orders  *,  he 
had  already,  without  any  fuch  Encourage¬ 
ment,  depriv’d  King  John  of  all  his  Territo¬ 
ries  on  the  Continent,  except  Guienne  or  the 
Dutchy  of  Aquitain,  and  would  gladly  have  ad¬ 
ded  th zBritijh  Ifles  to  his  former  Conquefls.  He 
fummon’d  therefore  all  his  Nobility,  Knights 
and  others,  who  held  of  him  by  any  Military 
Tenures,  to  appear  at  Rouen ,  where  he  form’d 
a  very  numerous  Army.  He  fitted  out  a 
very  great  Fleet  alfo  that  rendezvous’d  at  the 
Mouth  of  the  Seine,  in  order  to  make  a  Def- 
cent  upon  England.  But  notwithflanding  the 
Pope  had  empower’d  Philip  to  take  PofTeflion 
of  the  Englijh  Throne,  and  put  him  to  fo 
vaft  an  Expence  to  effect  it,  he  fent  Pandolph 
his  Nuntio  to  King  John  to  let  him  know  he 
might  yet  remain  King  of  England  if  he  would, 
fubmit  himfelf  to  the  See  of  Rome  *,  nor  had 
N  n  n  2  Johri 
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i  2.  i  3.  John  been  wanting  in  any  Meafures  that  might 
contribute  to  his  Defence  in  cafe  of  an  Inva¬ 
ding  fion.  He  had  iffu’d  out  Writs  to  the  Sheriffs 
John  af-  of  the  refpedtive  Counties  to  fummon  the  Ba- 
fembles  rons  and  other  immediate  Tenants  of  the 
his  Crown  to  appear  with  their  Yaffals  and  De- 
Forces.  pendants  at  Dover,  and  other  Writs  were  di- 
redted  to  the  Bailiffs  of  the  Sea  Ports  to  fend 
all  the  Shipping  in  their  Ports  to  the  General 
Rendezvous  upon  the  Coaft  of  Kent  ;  where¬ 
upon  a  great  Fleet  and  Army  were  affembled 
on  a  fudden,  of  which  the  King  retain’d  only 
60,000  Land  Forces  who  were  encamp’d  on 
Barham-Downs  near  Dover ,  and  fuch  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  Ships  as  he  thought  neceffary  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  Defcent. 

‘■Tan-  Thus  prepar’d,  the  Pope’s  Legate  Pan- 
iolph  the  found  King  John  when  he  arriv’d  at 

Pope’s  Dover.  The  Legate  acquainted  him  what  a 
Legate  prodigious  Army  the  French  King  had  affem- 
arrives.  bled  in  order  to  invade  the  Kingdom,  and 
let  him  know  that  the  fine  Troops  he  Teem’d 
tb' rely  upon  were  all  in  the  French  Intereft, 
Tnd  had  '^dually  executed  an  Inftrument  in¬ 
viting  over  King  Philip  to  accept  the  Crown, 
and  that  there  was  no  way  left  to  prevent  his 
impending  Ruin  but  by  fubmitting  himfelf  to 
the  Apoftolick  See. 

The  King  was  already  too  well  appriz’d  of 
Philipps  readinefs  to  invade  England ,  as  well 
Yhe  as  of  the  Difaffedtion  of  the  Barons;  and 
King  re-  therefore,  after  fome  little  paufe,  refolv’d  to 
folves  to  fubmit  to  the  Pope,- believing  that  however 
fubmitto  hard  the  Terms  might  be,  they  would  be 
the  Pope  more  tolerable-tKan  thofe  he  mull  expedt  from 
his-aritient  and  implacable  Enemy  King  Phi¬ 
lip  y  “whereupon  the  Legate  produc’d  the  Con¬ 
ditions  of  Reconciliation  which  had  been 

drawn 
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drawn  up  by  the  Pope,  and  were  as  follow,  1215. 
viz.  That  the  King  lhould  obey  the  Com- 
mands  of  his  Holinefs  in  all  things  for  which  rp^e 
he  had  been  excommunicated,  and  make  a  full  q 
Reftitution  for  all  things  which  had  been  onSi 
taken  from  the  Clergy  or  Laity  on  Account 
of  the  Interdict  or  depending  Conteft,  for 
which  he  was  to  lay  down  eight  thoufand 
Pounds  in  part,  and  to  pardon  and  receive 
into  Favour,  not  only  the  profcribed  Bilhops, 
but  alfo  the  Prior  and  Monks  of  Canterbury , 
and  all  other  Clerks  and  Laicks  concern’d  in 
it.  That  he  would  confirm  thefe  things  by  his 
Letters  Patents,  and  caufe  as  many  Bilhops 
and  Barons  as  fhould  be  chofen  by  the  Arch- 
bilhop  and  Bilhops  to  become  Sureties  for 
him.  And  that  if  he,  or  any  other  by  his  Or¬ 
der,  lhould  violate  this  Agreement,  then 
thofe  Barons  or  Bilhops,  on  behalf  of  the 
Church,,  fhould  adhere  to  the  Pope’s  Com¬ 
mands  againft  them  •,  and  that  he  would 
for  ever  relinquilh  the  Cuftody  of  vacant 
Churches.  That  he  would  fend  thefe  Letters 
of  Security  to  the  Archbilhop  and  Bilhops 
before  their  Return  into  England.  And  fi¬ 
nally,  That  he  would  utterly  difclaim  his 
Right  to  Out-law  any  Clergy-man  or  Lay¬ 
man  fo  far  as  it  related  to  this  matter. 

The  King  having  taken  an  Oath  to  obferve 
all  thefe  Injun&ions,  the  Legate,  by  Virtue 
of  that  Claufe  wherein  he  promifed  to  obey  the 
Pope  in  all  things ,  oblig’d  him  to  fign  another 
Instrument,  whereby  he  refign’d  his  Kingdom 
to  the  Pope,  declaring  at  the  fame  time  that  . 
he  did  not  do  it  out  of  Fear  or  Conftraint, 
but  of  his  own  Accord  in  a  Council  of  his 
Barons,  to  make  Satisfa&ion  to  God  and  his 
Church  for  his  Offences  5  and  that  he  would 

for 
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for  the  future  hold  his  Crown  of  the  See  of 
Rome ,  paying  an  annual  Penfion  of  a  thou- 
fand  Marks  for  the  Kingdoms  of  England  and 
Ireland  ;  and  accordingly  he  did  Homage  to 
the  Pope,  whom  Pandolph  reprefented,  re- 
fign’d  his  Crown,  and  paid  part  of  the  Pen¬ 
fion  agreed  on  in  the  Church  of  Dover ,  in  the 
Prefence  of  feveral  of  the  Nobility  and  a  Mul¬ 
titude  of  other  People.  This  our  Hiftorians 
obferve  was  tranfadied  on  Afcenfion-Day ,  be¬ 
ing  the  very  fame  Day  that  a  certain  Hermit 
nam’d  Peter  had  foretold  that  King  John 
fhould  lofe  his  Crown,  for  which  the  Man  had 
been  committed  to  Prifon,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  hang’d  by  the  King’s  Orders.  Pan¬ 
dolph  having  kept  the  Crown  and  Regalia  in 
his  Hands  three  or  four  Days,  return’d  them 
to  the  King  again,  giving  him  to  underftand 
that  he  was  now  become  a  SubjeCt  and  Vaflal 
to  the  See  of  Rome.  And  however  the  Barons 
might  pretend  to  defpife  the  King  afterwards 
for  this  abjeCt  Behaviour,  I  don’t  find  that 
any  of  them  fhew’d  their  Diflike,  or  protefted 
againft  this  Proceeding,  while  it  was  tranfaCt- 
ing  :  Only  ’tis  related,  that  Pandolph  fpurn- 
ing  the  Purfe  of  Money  from  him,  which  was 
paid  in  part  of  the  Tribute  above-mention’d, 
the  Archbifhop  of  Dublin  could  not  forbear 
reflecting  on  the  intolerable  Pride  of  the  Nun- 
tio  when  he  obferv’d  him  ufe  the  King  with 
that  Infolence  and  Contempt. 

The  Legate  Pandolph  having  executed  that 
part  of  his  Commiffion  which  related  to  King 
John ,  embark’d  again  for  France ,  where  he 
found  King  Philip  upon  the  point  of  tranf- 
porting  his  Troops  ;  but  the  Legate  prohi¬ 
bited  his  making  a  Defcent  upon  England , 
acquainting  him  that  King  John  was  now  be¬ 
come 
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come  an  obedient  Son  of  the  Church.  To  which  1215. 
the  French  King  anfwer’d,  That  as  he  had  al-  ./VO 
ready  been  at  a  vaft  Expence  in  making  Pre¬ 
parations  for  this  Expedition,  and  undertaken 
it  at  the  Incitement  of  the  Pope  in  order  to 
obtain  the  Remiflion  of  his  Sins,  he  fhould  not 
be  deterr’d  from  it  by  any  future  Cenfures  ; 
demanding  of  his  Nobility  and  Vaflals  if  they 
were  not  ready  to  aflift  him  in  the  intended 
Defcent  on  England  •,  to  which  they  all  con- 
fented  unlefs  the  Earl  of  Flanders ,  who  repre-  The  Eari 
fented  that  the  Expedition  was  both  unjuft  0f  Flan- 
and  impracticable  fince  the  Pope  oppos’d  it,  ders  de- 
and  that  he  ought  rather  to  reftore  the  Pro-  dares  a- 
vinces  he  had  already  taken  from  King  John  gainft 
than  attempt  the  depriving  him  of  what  he  t*11 ®  Ex- 
ftill  poftefs’d,  and  the  Earl  abfolutely  refus’d 
to  attend  Philip  in  the  Voyage  ;  at  which  X[anp 
the  French  King  was  fo  exafperated  that  he 
immediately  commanded  his  Troops  to  march 
towards  Flanders ,  and  his  Fleet  to  the  Mouth  Kin? 
of  the  Scheldt  in  order  to  invade  the  Earl’s  cf0]m 
Territories  both  by  Sea  and  Land.  Of  which  lends  his 
King  John  receiving  Intelligence,  he  order’d  Fleet  to 
his  Navy,  which  was  commanded  by  his  Bro-  aflift  the 
ther  the  Earl  of  Salijhury ,  and  lay  over  againft  Earl  of 
the  Coaft  of  Flanders ,  to  fail  to  the  Aftiftance  Flanders 
of  the  Earl ;  which  Orders  the  Englijh  Admi-  * 
rals  executed  with  that  Conduct  and  Bravery 
that  they  took  three  hundred  Ships,  deftroy’d  over  the 
an  hundred  more,  and  the  reft  of  the  French  French. 
Fleet  was  burnt  or  deftroy’d  by  their  own 
Hands  to  prevent  their  being  taken,  which 
perfectly  put  an  End  to  King  Philip' s  ProjeCt 
of  invading  England. 

On  the  other  hand  King  John  entering  into  _ 

an  Alliance  with  the  Emperor  and  the  Earl  of  pofesthe 
Flanders ,  thought  himfelf  now  in  a  Condition  Reco- 

to  very  of 
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1213.  to  attempt  the  Recovery  of  the  Territories  he 
had  loft  in  France  ;  whereupon  he  commanded 
,  his  Troops  to  rendezvous  at  Portfmouth  j  but 
hluUoft6  w^en  was  about  to  embark  them  the  Ba- 
in France  rons  declar’d  they  could  not  follow  him,  be- 
but  the  caufe  he  was  not  yet  abfolv’d  from  his  Ex- 
Barons  communication,  which  Pandolph  the  Legate 
refufe  to  had  on  purpofe  deferr’d  till  Archbifhop  Lang- 
follow  ton  fhould  arrive  and  be  put  into  the  peaceable 
him  thi-  Poffdlion  of  his  Archbifhoprick  ;  whereupon 
ther.  the  Ring  immediately  lent  over  for  the  Arch- 
bilhop  and  the  reft  of  the  exil’d  Bifhops  and 
Clergy,  that  he  might  receive  A  bfolution  from 
them.  When  they  approach’d  the  Palace  of 
Winchefter  the  King  went  out  to  meet  them* 
and  throwing  himlelf  at  their  Feet,  delir’d, 
with  Tears  in  his  Eyes,  that  they  would  have 
Compaflion  upon  him  and  the  Kingdom ; 
whereupon  the  Bifhops  lifted  him  up,  and 
leading  him  into  the  Chapter-houle  at  Win- 
chejler  gave  him  Abfolution  on  his  taking  the 
following  Oath,  viz.  That  he  would  to  the 
utmoft  of  his  Power  love,  defend  and  main¬ 
tain  the  Holy  Church.  That  he  would  re- 
eftablifh  the  good  Laws  of  his  Anceftors, 
efpecially  thofe  of  King  Edward ,  and  deftroy 
fuch  as  were  wicked.  That  he  would  judge 
all  his  Subjects  according  to  the  juft  Judgment 
of  his  Courts,  and  reftore  to  every  Man  his 
Right.  He  alfo  fwore  that  he  would  make 
full  Satisfaction  to  all  concern’d  in  the  Inter¬ 
dict  for  what  had  been  taken  from  them,  and 
that  before  next  E after . 

At  this  time  alfo  he  renew’d  his  Oath  of 
Allegiance  to  Pope  Innocent  and  his  Succeffors, 
whereby  he  thought  all  Objections  againft 
his  intended  Expedition  were  remov’d  ;  but 
when  he  came  to  Portfmouth  in  order  to  em¬ 
bark 
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bark  his  Troops,  the  Barons  reprefented  that 
they  had  attended  there  with  their  Vaflals  fo 
long  that  their  Money  and  Proviffons  were 
already  exhaufted,  and  unlefs  he  fupply’d 
them  out  of  his  own  Stores  they  were  in  no 
Condition  to  undertake  the  Voyage.  The 
King  however  imagining  this  was  but  a  Pre¬ 
tence,  and  that  they  would  follow  him,  em¬ 
bark’d  and  fail’d  as  far  as  the  IJle  of  Jerfey  ; 
but  underftanding  the  Barons  were  march’d 
home  again,  he  found  himfelf  oblig’d  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England ,  where  having  affembled  fuch 
Troops  as  were  moft  devoted  to  his  Service, 
he  determin’d  to  revenge  his  Difappointment 
upon  fuch  of  the  Barons  as  had  appear’d  moft 
forward  in  oppofing  the  Enterprize  ;  but  the 
Archbifhop  met  him  at  Northampton ,  and 
prohibited  his  advancing  any  further  againft 
them,  declaring  it  would  be  a  Violation  of  his 
Oath  to  levy  War  againft  any  of  his  Barons 
till  they  had  been  adjudg’d  guilty  of  fome 
Crime  in  the  Courts  of  Law.  To  which  the 
King  anfwer’d  angrily,  That  he  was  not  to  be 
diverted  from  his  Purpofe  by  the  Archbifhop, 
who  was  an  Ecclefiaftick,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  to  intermeddle  in  Secular  Affairs,  and 
thereupon  continu’d  his  March  to  Nottingham , 
whither  the  Archbifhop  alfo  follow’d  him, 
threatning  to  excommunicate  all  his  Adhe¬ 
rents  if  they  enter’d  upon  any  Martial  Enter¬ 
prize  before  the  Interdict  was  taken  off  i 
whereupon  the  King  was  compell’d  to  defift 
from  purfuing  the  difaffe&ed  Barons,  and 
contented  himfelf  with  fummoning  them  to 
appear  in  Court  and  anfwer  their  Difobe- 
dience  on  a  certain  Day.  In  the  mean  time  a 
great  Affembly  of  the  Spiritual  and  Tempo¬ 
ral  Nobility  being  met  on  the  25th  of  Augujl 
Vo l.  XVI.  Ooo  at 
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1213.  at  St.  Paul's  in  London  on  account  of  the  In- 
terdid,  the  Archbifhop  publifh’d  an  Indul¬ 
gence  to  all  Churches  to  Chant  over  the  pub- 
lick  Prayers  in  a  low  Voice,  the  Kingdom 
having  lain  under  the  Interdid  ever  lince  the 
The  Ba  ^ear  12°%  ’  a^cer  according  to  com- 

ons  erf  moa  ^ame  faYs  ^arl5->  ^e  Archbifhop  pro- 
ter  into  Pos’d  privately  to  fome  of  the  Barons  the 
Confpi-  entring  into  a  Confederacy  to  compel  the 
racy  King  to  perform  the  Oath  he  had  fworn  when 
gainft  lie  receiv’d  Abfolution,  (viz.)  to  govern  them 
theKing.  according  to  their  antient  Laws,  f£c,  and 
produc’d  at  the  fame  time  the  Charter  of  Pri¬ 
vileges  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  his  Subjeds,  a 
Copy  of  which  had  been  fent  to  every  Abbey 
of  the  Kingdom  ;  tho’  they  were  all  loft  or 
deftroy’d,  our  Hiflorians  obferve,  except  this 
which  the  Archbifhop  had  in  his  Hands.  The 
Subftance  of  this  Charter  the  Reader  will  find 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Plenry  L 
and  the  Charter  itfelf  in  Matthew  Paris , 
p.  202. 

Thefe  Charters  or  Grants  of  our  Kings 
were  then  looked  upon  as  the  Balls  and 
Foundatian  of  the  Peoples  Liberties,  and  are 
now  of  the  fame  Authority  as  Ads  of  Par¬ 
liament,  Magna  Charta  or  the  Great  Char¬ 
ter ,  and  the  Forejl  Charter  in  the  beginning 
of  our  Statute  Book,  are  Inftruments  of  this 
kind  :  But  whether  the  Barons  could  legally 
enter  into  a  Confederacy  to  compel  the  King 
to  perform  fuch  Charters  as  his  Anceftors  had 
granted,  is  not  altogether  fo  clear.  They 
might  refufe  to  Obey  the  illegal  Commands 
of  the  King,  and  yet  not  have  a  coercive 
Power  over  him  *,  for  if  fa,  the  Sovereign 
Power  muft  be  lodg’d  in  them,  which  it  cannot 
be  fuppos’d  any  King  by  his  Charter  or  Grant 
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ever  intended.  But  however  that  be,  it  Teems  1215. 
the  Barons  took  their  Oaths  in  the  Prefence  of 
the  Archbifhop,  ‘  That  they  would  defend  A  Pnn~ 

‘  the  Liberties  granted  them  by  the  Charter  f-deracy 
e  of  Henry  I.  with  the  Hazard  of  their  Lives.’  £  f  e 
And  the  Archbifhop  promis’d  to  aflift  them 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  Power.  And  this,  ’tis  theKina 
obferv’d,  was  the  firft  Confederacy  form’d  by 
the  Barons  againft  their  King,  in  Defence  of 
their  Liberties  fince  the  Conquefl ;  which  ’tis 
fuggefted,  was  the  more  neceffary  at  this 
time,  becaufe  the  King  upon  the  Death  of 
Geoffry  Fitz-peter  the  Chief  Jufticiary,  re¬ 
fus’d  to  have  any  Regard  either  to  his  Char¬ 
ters  or  his  Oaths,  but  Teem’d  determin’d  to 
Govern  them  in  an  arbitrary  Manner.  They 
relate,  that  when  he  heard  of  the  Death  of 
the  Jufticiary,  he  faid,  He  was  not  King  of 
England  till  now  ;  and  when  Fitz-peter  came 
to  Hell ,  he  would  certainly  find  Archbifhop  Hu¬ 
bert  there ,  with  whom  he  had  always  combin'd 
to  fruftrate  his  Meafures. 

About  this  time  arriv’d  another  Legate, 

Cardinal  Nicolas ,  Bifhop  of  F ufculum,  with 
Orders  from  his  Holinefs  to  relax  the  Inter¬ 
dict.  The  principal  Reafon  it  had  been  thus 
long  delay’d  was,  that  the  Bifhops  and  Cler¬ 
gy  who  were  exil’d  made  fuch  large  Demands 
on  the  King,  that  he  found  it  impoffible  to  fa- 
tisfy  them  ;  he  offer’d  them  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  Marks,  which  the  Legate  thought  fuf- 
ficient,  but  they  chofe  rather  to  let  the  King¬ 
dom  remain  under  the  Interdict  than  accept 
this  Sum  •,  whereupon  the  Legate  gave  Kino- 
John  to  underftand,  That  if  he  would  pub^ 
lickly  and  voluntarily  confirm  the  Surrender 
of  the  Crown  to  the  Pope,  his  Holinefs  wou’d 
proted  him  againft  all  his  difaffeCted  Subjects, 

O  o  o  2  whether 
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whether  of  the  Clergy  or  Laity  ;  and  the 
King,  rather  than  fee  himfelf  infulted  and 
controll’d  by  his  Subjeds,  complied  with  the 
Propofal,  and  in  a  great  Affembly  of  the 
Clergy  and  Barons  in  St.  Paul's  Church  at 
London ,  formally  refign’d  his  Kingdom  of 
England  and  Lordfhip  of  Ireland  to  the  Pope 
again  ;  and  whereas  the  Inftrument  of  Refig- 
nation  was  formerly  feal’d  with  Wax,  it  was 
feal’d  with  Gold,  and  deliver’d  to  the  Legate 
for  the  Ufe  of  the  Pope  and  his  Succeffors. 
Whereupon  Archbifhop  Langton  flood  up, 
and  folemnly  protefted  againft  this  Ad  of 
the  King’s,  in  fubjeding  his  Dominions  to 
the  See  of  Rome ,  leaving  his  Protefl  upon 
the  High  Altar,  for  he  wasfatisfied  no  Char¬ 
ters  of  Liberties  would  be  of  any  Force,  if 
ever  the  Pope  fhould  find  it  his  Intereft  to 
difpenfe  with  them,  which  he  would  not  fail 
to  do  in  behalf  of  the  King,  who  was  become 
his  VafTal.  But  ’tis  highly  probable.  King 
John  had  never  fubmitted  to  this  Indignity* 
if  he  had  not  been  appriz’d  of  the  Confede¬ 
racy  of  the  Clergy  and  Barons  againft  him. 
It  feems  to  have  been  the  natural  Fruit  of 
their  Difloyalty,  their  afpiring  to  the  Sove¬ 
reign  Power,  and  attempting  to  make  the 
King  their  Slave  ;  they  might  have  defended 
themfelves  and  oppos’d  their  King  in  a  legal 
Way,  but  to  enter  into  a  Confpiracy  to  com¬ 
pel  him  by  Force  of  Arms  to  yield  to  their 
Demands,  is  fuch  an  Inlult  as  no  Sovereign 
Prince  will  bear,  and  indeed  he  ceafes  to  be 
a  Sovereign,  whenever  his  Subjeds  are  in¬ 
verted  with  fuch  a  Power. 

Langton  having  thus  declar’d  himfelf  a- 
gainft  the  King’s  furrendering  his  Dominions 
to  the  Pope,  drew  upon  himfelf  the  Refent- 

ment 
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me nt  of  his  Holinefs,  who  thereupon  order’d  1214. 
the  Legate  to  fill  up  all  Vacancies  in  the  O'Y'NJ 
Church,  without  having  any  regard  to  the 
Archbifhop  *,  and  the  Legate  in  purfuance  of 
his  Orders,  confer  r’d  the  vacant  Benefices, 
either  upon  the  King’s  Favourites,  or  on  the 
Italians  his  Relations  and  Countrymen,  how¬ 
ever  unworthy  or  unqualified  on  Account  of 
their  Minority  or  otherwife  ■,  and  if  we  may 
credit  fome  Hiftorians,  he  referv’d  Prefer¬ 
ments  for  Children  that  were  unborn,  for 
which,  however,  the  Archbifhop  could  meet 
with  no  Redrefs,  tho’  he  appeal’d  to  Rome 
againft  thefe  infamous  Pra<ftices  *,  and  the 
Pope  appear’d  now  fo  much  in  the  Intereft 
of  King  John ,  that  he  order’d  the  exil’d 
Clergy  to  accept  of  forty  thoufand  Marks  in 
lieu  of  all  their  Demands,  and  the  Legate 
took  off  the  Interdidt  on  the  29th  of  June ,  The  In- 
1214,  (after  the  Nation  had  remain’d  under  terdidl 
it,  without  Divine  Service  in  the  Churches  taken  off 
or  elfewhere,  for  the  Space  of  fix  Years  and 
there  Months)  upon  which  Occafion  Te  Deum 
was  fung,  and  there  were  great  Rejoycings. 

And  now  King  John  having  prevail’d  on  K.  John 
the  Barons  to  pafs  the  Seas  with  him,  reco-  recovers 
ver’d  great  part  of  the  Province  of  PoiEtou ,  part  °f 
after  which  he  march’d  into  Anjou  \  but  the  cP°l^oU 
fickle  PoiElovins  deferting  him  juft  as  he  was  anc^ 
about  to  give  Battle  to  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  and-^' 
Philip  obtaining  a  compleat  Vidtory  over  his 
Allies  the  Imperialijls  and  Flemings  at  Bo- 
vines,  he  thought  fit  to  return  to  England,  after 
he  had  concluded  a  Truce  with  France  for  ■»»  a 
five  Years  •,  after  which  he  found  himfelf  fo  Truce 
much  embarrafs’d  by  Domeftick  Troubles, 
that  he  never  made  any  further  Attempt  to-  France . 
wards  the  Recovery  of  his  Foreign  Domi¬ 
nions.  The 
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1214.  The  King  was  fcarce  return’d  to  England  but 
,^/VV  great  Numbers  of  the  Barons,  under  Pretence 

of  aPilgrimage,  afiembled  at  St.Edmund's-Bu- 
ry,  where  they  enter’d  into  an  Afiociation, 
binding  themfelves  by  an  Oath,  that  if  the 
King  refus’d  to  confirm  their  Privileges,  they 
would  withdraw  themfelves  from  his  Obedi¬ 
ence,  and  compel  him  to  confirm  them  by 

1215.  Force  of  Arms.  Accordingly  the  Chrijlmas 
The  Ba-  following  they  march’d  to  London  with  a  fe- 
ronsde-  left  Body  of  Troops,  and  demanded  of  the 
roand .  King,  the  Revival  of  the  Laws  of  King  Ed- 
the  Con-  ward,  and  the  Confirmation  of  the  Charter 
^m^t\on  of  Henry  L  And  as  the  King  was  not  in  a 
of  their  Condition  to  oppofe  them,  he  only  defir’d 

1  erties  wouicj  gjve  him  Time  to  confider  of 
their  Demands  till  Eafier ,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  oblig’d  the  Barons  to  renew  their  Oaths 
of  Allegiance. 

At  the  time  appointed,  the  King  being  at 
Oxford ,  expedted  to  have  feen  the  Barons 
there,  but  he  underflood  they  had  afiembled 
a  great  Army  at  Stamford  1  whereupon  he 
fent  to  them  to  know  what  Laws  and  Liber¬ 
ties  they  defir’d  the  Confirmation  of.  In  an- 
fwer  to  which,  they  fent  him  a  long  Schedule 
of  the  antient  Cuftoms  of  the  Kingdom  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons ,  declaring  that  if  he 
did  not  immediately  confirm  them  by  his 
Charter,  they  would  feize  upon  his  Caftles 
The  and  Lands,  and  compel  him  to  it,  The 
King  re-  King  having  read  over  this  Schedule,  ob¬ 
jects  ferv’d  that  the  Barons  might  as  well  have 
theirDe-  demanded  his  Kingdom  *  adding,  that  they 
mands  as  were  foolifh  and  without  Precedent,  and  he 
unrea-  would  never  execute  a  Charter  which  would 
enable.  ma^e  a  slave  to  his  Subjects. 
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The  Barons  hereupon  bid  Defiance  to  the  1215- 
King,  and  renounc’d  their  Allegiance  ;  and 
having  appointed  the  Lord  Fitz-water  their  g^ns 
General,  to  whom  they  gave  the  Title  of  declare 
‘The  Marjhal  of  the  Army  of  God,  and  of  the  ^yar 
Holy  Church ,  they  laid  Siege  to  the  Caftle  of  againft 
Northampton ,  which  making  a  better  Defence  theKing. 
than  they  expedted,  they  march’d  to  Bedford - 
Caftle ,  which  their  Friend  Beauchamp  the  Go¬ 
vernor  furrender’d  to  them.  And  here  re- 
cieving  Intelligence  that  the  City  of  London 
were  zealous  for  them,  they  haftned  their 
March  thither  ;  and  Aldgate  being  deliver’d 
up  to  them, '  by  thofe  who  had  the  Guard  of 
it,  in  the  Night  time,  their  Army  enter’d 
the  City  before  the  King  had  Notice  of  their 
Approach,  and  afterwards  laid  Siege  to  the 
Tower. 

From  London  they  fent  Exprefies  to  all  the 
Lords  of  the  King’s  Party,  and  to  thofe  who 
affedted  to  ftand  Neuter  in  this  War,  that 
unlefs  they  join’d  their  Forces  with  the  Ba¬ 
rons,  they  would  deftroy  their  Houfes  and 
Eftates  i  which  induc’d  great  Numbers  to 
join  them,  who  had  no  fuch  Defign  before. 

The  King  finding  he  could  not  raife  Forces 
to  fupprefs  an  Infurredtion  that  was  fo  gene¬ 
ral,  fent  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  fome  o- 
ther  Noblemen,  to  acquaint  the  Barons,  He 
would  grant  them  the  Laws  they  defired, 
and  order’d  them  to  appoint  fome  certain 
Time  and  Place  where  he  might  meet  them 
and  tranfadl  the  Affair.  Whereupon  the  Ba¬ 
rons  fix’d  upon  the  15th  Day  of  June ,  to 
meet  the  King  in  Rumnimede ,  between  Stains 
and  IVindfor ;  a  Place,  ’tis  faid,  where  for¬ 
mer  T reaties  had  been  held,  concerning  the 
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Peace  of  the  Kingdom,  from  whence  it  was 
call’d  Runnimead ,  or  the  of  Council. 

The  Parties  meeting  here  according  to 
Appointment,  it  was  obferv’d  there  appear’d 
but  five  or  fix  Noblemen  on  the  King’s  fide, 
among  whom  was  the  Archbifhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury^  who  affected  to  aft  the  part  of  a 
Mediator,  tho’  he  was  in  reality  the  princi¬ 
pal  Occafion  of  the  Infurreftion.  The  Ba¬ 
rons  on  the  contrary,  were  very  numerous, 
as  well  as  their  Forces,  and  their  Demands 
were  fuitable  to  their  Superiority. 

Thefe  Charters  being  generally  the  fame 
that  we  meet  with  at  the  beginning  of  every 
Statute-Book,  and  there  faid  to  be  made  in. 
the  9th  Year  of  Hen.  III.  and  confirm’d  by 
King  Edward  I.-  in  the  28th  Year  of  his 
Reign,  I  fhall  refer  the  Reader  to  the  Sta¬ 
tutes  at  large,  and  only  take  Notice  here  of 
fome  of  the  moil  material  Articles  contain’d 
in  them.. 

By  the  Charter  of  Liberties  or  the  Great 
Charter,  the  King  granted,  4  That  theChurch 
c  of  England  fhould  be  free,  and  enjoy  all  her 
4  Rights  and  Privileges. 

4  That  if  any  Earl,  Baron,  or  other  Per- 
c  fon,  holding  of  the  King  by  Knight’s  Ser- 
4  vice  (Military  Tenure)  fhould  die,  his  Heir 
4  being  of  full  Age,  the  Heir  fhould  have 
4  his  Inheritance,  paying  the  old  Relief, 

*  (z.  e.  the  Heir  of  an  Earl,  for  every  Earl- 
4  dom,  fhould  pay  an  hundred  Pounds  ;  the 
4  Heir  of  a  Baron,  for  every  Barony,  an 
4  hundred  Marks  ;  the  Heir  of  a  Knight  for 
4  every  Knight’s-Fee,  one  hundred  Shillings  5 
4  and  he  that  was  Heir  to  lefs  than  a  Knight’s- 
4  Fee,  fhould  pay  in  Proportion  to  what  he 
4  held.  *  [For  the  Explanation  whereof. 
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give  me  leave  to  obferve,  that  twelve  Hides  1215. 
or  Plough  Lands,  made  one  Knight’s  Fee  ; 
and  that  a  Hide  of  Land,  which  might  con-  ,  e  v.a" 
hit  of  Wood,  Meadow,  and  Pafture,  as  jj[deof 
well  as  Arable,  was  about  an  hundred  Acres,  Land  a 
or  as  much  as  one  Team  could  manage,  in  Knight’s 
thofe  Days  valued  at  five  Nobles  per  Ann.  Fee,  a 
and  efteem’d  the  Living  of  a  Yeoman  *,  a  Barony, 
Knight’s-Fee  containing  twelve  of  thefe  Hides  an  Earl- 
confequently  confifted  of  twelve  hundred  A- 
cres,  then  valued  at  twenty  Pounds  per  Ann. 
thirteen  Knights-Fees  and  a  half  made  a  Ba¬ 
rony,  which  was  four  hundred  Marks  per  Ann. 
twenty  Knights-Fees  made  an  Earldom, 
worth  four  hundred  Pounds  per  Ann.  and  of 
later  Times,  two  Baronies  made  a  Marquif- 
dom,  and  two  Earldoms  a  Dukedom.  The 
Relief  of  a  Knight  and  all  above  him,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  this  Charter,  was  a  fourth  part  of 
their  Yearly  Revenue,  which  was  paid  on 
their  Admittance  to  their  Eftates ;  befides 
which,  he  that  held  by  a  whole  Knight’s-Fee 
was  oblig’d  to  ferve  forty  Days  in  the  Wars  ; 
he  that  held  by  half  a  Knight’s-Fee,  twen¬ 
ty,  and  fo  in  Proportion,  as  each  Perfon  was 
poffefs’d  of  more  or  lefs.]  But  to  proceed. 

4  If  the  Heir  was  within  Age,  the  Lord  was 
4  not  to  have  the  Wardfhip  of  him,  or  take 
4  Pofleffion  of  his  Lands,  till  he  had  receiv’d 
4  his  Homage  ;  and  after  fuch  Heir  had  been 
4  in  Ward,  and  arriv’d  at  full  Age,  he  was 
4  to  have  his  Inheritance,  without  paying 
4  Relief  or  Fine.  ’  [The  Reafon  why  the 
King  or  other  Lord  was  to  have  the  Ward- 
Ihip  or  Guardianfhip  of  the  Heir  and  his 
Lands  till  he  came  of  Age,  was,  that  he  might 
provide  another  to  do  the  Service,  which  the 
Heir  during  his  Minority,  was  not  able  to 
perform  in  Perfon.] 
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1215.  *  That  the  Guardian  to  whom  the  Lands 

i/VN^  4  of  fuch  Heirs  fhould  be  committed,  fhould 
4  take  but  reafonable  Iffues,  Cuftoms,  and 
4  Services,  without  Deftrudtion  or  Waft, 

*  either  of  the  Lands,  Men,  [Villains,]  or 
4  Lftate. 

4  That  the  Guardian  fhould  keep  up  the 
4  Houfes,  Parks,  Warrens,  Ponds,  Mills, 

4  &c.  belonging  to  fuch  Lands,  out  of  the 
4  Iffues  thereof,  and  reftore  to  the  Heir, 
4  when  he  came  of  full  Age,  all  his  Lands 
4  ftor’d  with  Ploughs,  and  other  Utenfils 
4  and  Implements  of  Hufbandry,  (Ac. 

4  That  Heirs  fhould  be  married  without 
4  Difparagement,  [  i.  e.  not  to  People  of  in- 
4  ferior  Quality.] 

4  That  a  Widow  after  the  Death  of  her 
4  Hufband,  fhould  have  her  Marriage  Inhe- 
4  ritance  and  Quarentine,  without  giving  any 
4  thing  for  them  •,  and  that  fhe  fhould  have 
4  a  third  part  of  her  Hufband’s  Lands  aft 
4  fign’d  fot;  her  Dower. 

4  That  the  King  would  not  impofe  any 
4  Scutage  or  Tax  on  thofe  who  held  by  Mi- 
4  litary  Tenures,  but  in  the  Common  Coun- 
4  cil  of  the  Kingdom,  unlefs  for  his  Ranfom, 
4  to  make  his  eldeft  Son  a  Knight,  or  to 
4  marry  his  eldeft  Daughter. 

4  That  the  City  of  London ,  and  all  other 
4  Cities  and  Burroughs,  Cinque  Ports  and 
4  Towns,  fhould  enjoy  their  Rights  and  Li- 
”  berties,  and  have  the  Common  Council  of 
4  the  Kingdom.’  i.  e.  Should  have  their  Com- 
miflioners  or  Deputies  at  the  Common  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Kingdom,  fays  Dr.  Brady.  The 
Words  ,  of  the  Charter  are,  Habeant  omnes 
Ubertates  (A  omnes  liberas  Confuetudines  fuas . 
Et  ad  habendum  commune  Confilium  Regni  de 

Auxitijs 
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Auxilijs  ajfidendis ,  except  in  the  three  Cafes 
above-mention’d. 

4  That  for  the  Affeffing  of  Scutages,  the 
4  Archbifhops,  Bifhops,  Abbots,  Earls, 
4  and  Great  Barons,  fhould  be  fummon’d 
4  fmgly,  and  that  all  others  who  held 
4  in  Chief  \  fhould  be  fummon’d  in  general  by 
4  the  Sheriffs  and  Bayliffs,  to  appear  at  a 
4  certain  Day  and  Place,  forty  Days  at  leaft 
4  before  their  Meeting,  the  Caufe  of  meeting 
4  to  be  declar’d  in  the  Summons.  ’  [From 
whence  it  appears,  that  none  but  the  Barons 
and  Tenants  in  Capite  were  Members  of  the 
General  Affemblies  or  Common  Councils  in 
thofe  Days.] 

4  That  Common  Pleas  fhould  not  follow 
4  the  Court,  but  be  holden  at  a  certain  Place, 

4  and  that  Affizes  of  Novel  Dijfeifin ,  Mort 
4  d'Anceftor ,  and  Darein  Preferment,  fhould 
4  be  taken  in  the  proper  Counties  by  the 
4  King’s  Juftices  Annually,  who  with  the 
4  Knights  of  the  Shire,  fhould  hold  the  faid 
4  Affixes  in  the  refpedtive  Counties ;  and 
4  thofe  Things  which  were  too  difficult  to  be 
4  determin’d  there,  fhould  be  referr’d  to  the 
4  Juftices  of  the  King’s-Bench. 

4  That  a  Freeman  fhould  not  be  amerced 
4  but  according  to  the  Nature  of  his  Offence, 

4  and  faving  to  him  his  Contenement,  and 
4  faving  to  a  Merchant  his  Merchandize, 
\i.  e.  Goods  and  Implements  fufficient  to  car¬ 
ry  on  their  refpeftive  Employments.] 

4  That  Earls  and  Barons  fhould  not  be  a- 
4  merc’d,  but  by  their  Peers,  and  according 
4  to  the  Nature  of  the  Offence. 

4  That  Ecclefiafticks  fhould  be  amerc’d 
6  but  according  to  their  Lay-Tenements. 
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4  That  no  Sheriff,  Conftable,  Efcheator 
6  or  Coroner  fhould  hold  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
[determine  Criminal  Matters.] 

4  That  the  King’s  Debtor  dying,  the  King 
4  fhould  be  firft  paid. 

4  That  the  King  fhould  retain  the  Lands 
4  of  one  dying  convidted  of  Felony  but  a 
4  Year  and  a  Day,  and  then  they  fhould  be 
4  deliver’d  to  the  Lord  of  the  Fee. 

4  That  Meafures  and  Weights  fhould  be 
s  the  fame  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

4  That  no  Freeman  fhould  be  taken  or 
4  imprifon’d,  or  diffeiz’d  of  his  Freehold  Li- 
4  berties  or  Free  Cuftoms,  or  be  out-law’d, 
4  exil’d,  or  otherwife  deftroy’d  ;  nor  fhould 
4  the  King  pafs  upon  him  or  imprifon  him, 
4  but  by  lawful  Jugdment  of  his  Peers,  or 
4  by  the  Law  of  the  Land,’  [Legal  Procefs,] 
And  becaufe  this  Claufe  in  the  Great  Charter 
is  held  to  be  ftill  in  Force,  and  is  deem’d  of 
fuch  Confequence  to  the  Liberties  of  the  Sub- 
jedts,  I  fhall  here  tranfcribe  the  Words  of  it, 
Nullus  Liber  homo  capiatur ,  vel  Imprifonetur , 
aut  dijfeifietur  de  aliqiio  libero  tenemento  fuo , 
vel  libertatibus ,  vel  liberis  confuetudinibus  fids, 
aut  utlegetur ,  aut  exulet ,  aut  aliquo  alio  modo  de- 
ftituatur ,  nec  fuper  euviibimus ,  nec  eum  in  Car- 
cere  mitt  emus,  nifi  per  Legale  judicium  parium 
fuorum ,  vel  per  legem  terrce. 

4  That  the  King  fhould  neither  fell,  deny, 
4  or  delay  Right  or  Juftice  to  any  Man. 

4  That  Foreign  Merchants  fhould  be  pro- 
4  tedled,  and  trade  fecurely  here. 

4  That  it  fhould  not  be  lawful  for  any 
4  Man  to  give  or  transfer  his  Lands  to  a  Re- 
4  ligious  Houfe. 

By  the  Foreft  Charter  it  was  granted, 
4  That  all  Forefts  which  Henry  II.  had  affo- 

4  refted 
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4  refted  fhould  be  view’d  by  lawful  Men  •, 

4  and  if  he  had  turn’d  any  Subjedt’s  Woods 
4  into  Foreft  they  fhould  be  difafforefted  and 
4  laid  open  :  But  the  Woods  belonging  to 
4  the  Crown  Ihould  remain  Foreft,  faving  the 
4  Commons  to  thole  who  formerly  common’d 
4  there. 

4  That  Dogs  kept  within  the  Foreft  Ihould 
4  be  law’d  (i.  e..  The  three  Claws  of  each  fore 
4  Foot  cut  off)  when  the  View  was  kept  e- 
*  very  three  Years. 

‘  That  the  Swainmote  Ihould  be  held  but 
4  three  times  in  the  Year. 

4  That  every  Freeman  might  agift  his 
4  Woods  in  the  Foreft  and  receive  Pannage. 

4  That  no  Man  Ihould  lofe  Life  or  Limb 
4  for  taking  the  King’s  Venifon  *,  but  if  con- 
4  vidted  he  fhould  be  grievouily  fin’d,  and  if 
4  he  had  nothing  to  pay,  be  imprifon’d  for  a 
4  Year.’  [From  whence  it  appears  that  be¬ 
fore  this  Charter  it  was  as  Penal  to  kill  the 
King’s  Deer  as  to  kill  a  Man.] 

4  Provided,  that  it  fhould  be  lawful  for  a 
4  Nobleman  pafling  thro’  the  King’s  Forefts 
4  to  kill  a  Deer  or  two  if  he  founded  a  Horn 
4  and  did  it  in  a  publick  manner. 

4  That  every  Freeman  might  eredt  Mills 
4  in  his  own  Woods  or  Lands  within  the 
4  Foreft,  or  make  Warrens,  Ponds,  Pits  or 
4  Ditches,  or  convert  the  fame  into  Arable 
4  Land,  fo  that  they  were  not  enclos’d  or 
4  prejudicial  to  their  Neighbours. 

4  That  Pleas  of  the  Foreft  fliould  be  holden 
4  before  the  Chief  Juftices  of  the  Foreft.’ 

Thus  much  it  feem’d  neceffary  to  infert  of 
thefe  two  Charters,  to  enable  the  Reader  to 
form  fome  Idea  of  them  and  tho’  the  Arti¬ 
cles  themfelves  may  appear  juft  and  reafona- 

ble. 
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1215.  ble,  at  leafl  fuch  of  them  as  remain  in  Force* 
(for  as  to  thofe  Claufes  in  them  that  relate  to 
Wards,  Marriages,  and  Military  Tenures, 
thefe  were  abolifh’d  by  12  Car.  II.  cap.  23.) 
yet  the  Method  of  putting  them  in  Execu¬ 
tion  could  not  be  eafily  digefted  by  a  Sove¬ 
reign  Prince  ;  for  it  was  provided  that  twenty- 
five  Barons  fhould  be  chofen  to  fee  thefe  Char¬ 
ters  duly  obferv9d,  four  of  whom  were  to  be 
a  Quorum  ;  and  if  any  Complaint  was  made 
before  them  of  the  Breach  of  thefe  Laws, 
they  were  to  admonifh  the  King  of  it,  and  if 
the  Party  griev’d  met  with  no  Redrefs  within 
40  Days,  then  it  was  to  be  confider’d  by  the 
whole  Body  of  the  Barons,  who  were  em¬ 
power’d  to  take  Poflfeflion  of  the  King’s 
Caftles  and  Demefn  Lands,  and  by  thefe 
and  by  all  other  imaginable  ways,  except 
the  Seizure  of  his  Perlon  and  the  Perfons 
of  his  Queen  and  Children,  compel  the  King 
to  redrefs  the  Grievances  complain’d  of  j 
and  the  Subjects,  in  cafe  any  Claufe  in  thefe 
Charters  fhould  be  broken,  were  authoriz’d 
to  take  Oaths  to  the  Barons,  and  become 
Subjects  to  them  until  the  Matters  complain’d 
of  fhould  be  regulated  to  their  Satisfaction. 
The  King  alfo  was  oblig’d  to  fend  his  Letters 
Patents  to  the  Sheriffs  of  the  refpeCtive  Coun¬ 
ties,  commanding  them  to  adminifter  an  Oath 
to  all  the  King’s  Subjects  that  they  would  ob- 
ferve  the  abovefaid  Laws,  and  if  Neceflity 
requir’d  Compel  the  King  to  obferve  them. 
And  it  was  further  agreed,  that  the  City  of 
London  fhould  remain  in  the  Hands  of  the 
Barons  till  the  15th  of  Augufi  following,  and 
the  Tower  of  London  in  the  Hands  of  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury , 
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The  Barons  having  obtain’d  thefe  Terms,  1215. 
’tis  faid,  thought  themfelves  extremely  hap-  L/WJ 
py,  but  on  the  contrary  the  King  look’d  upon 
himfelf  to  be  no  lefs  miferable.  He  would 
never  have  agreed  that  the  Barons  fhould 
afiume  Sovereign  Power,  and  his  Subjects 
be  abfolv’d  from  their  Allegiance  whenever 
they  were  pleas’d  to  fuggeft  he  had  infring’d 
their  Liberties,  unlefs  he  had  been  driven  to 
it  by  downright  Force.  Accordingly  we  find  The 
him,  from  that  Moment  the  Charters  were  King’s 
fign’d,  contriving  how  to  extricate  himfelf  Endea- 
and  break  thro’  thofe  Articles  he  had  been  70urf  to 
thus  oblig’d  to  execute.  He  forfook  his  Pa-  ^ea|c 
laces  and  ufual  Places  of  Refidence,  broke  off  Charters 
all  Converfation  with  his  Subje&s,  and  retir’d  be  j,a(j 
to  the  IJle  of  Wight ,  where  he  might  unob-  been  o- 
ferv’d  enter  upon  Meafures  to  recover  his  loft  blig’d  to 
Authority.  fign. 

And  firft  he  fent  a  Deputation  to  the  Pope,  jje  de- 
defiring  to  be  abfolv’d  from  his  Oath  he  had  fires  the 
been  forc’d  to  take  to  obferve  the  Charters,  Pope  to 
with  which  his  Holinefs  very  readily  com-  abfolve 
ply’d,  and  when  the  Charters  Were  fhewn  him  from 
him,  demanded  If  the  Barons  of  England  durjl  his  Oath. 
attempt  to  dethrone  a  King  who  had  taken  upon 
him  the  Crofs ,  and  was  under  the  Protection  of 
the  See  of  Rome ,  or  could  force  him  to  transfer 
the  Dominions  of  the  Holy  See  to  Strangers , 
fwearing  by  St.  Peter  that  the  Injury  fhould  not 
go  unpunififd.  Nor  did  the  Pope  only  declare 
the  Charters  void,  but  fent  a  Letter  to  the 
Barons,  requiring  that  they  fhould  not  infill: 
upon  the  King’s  performing  the  Articles  con¬ 
tain’d  in  them.  See  Rymer’s  Fcedera ,  p.  200, 

202,  205. 

The  King  in  the  mean  time  fent  Officers  jje  jn_ 
into  France  and  Flanders  to  raife  Troops,  and  troduces 

invite  an  Army 
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izi  5.  invite  Adventurers  into  his  Service,  promifing 
U'-'VNJ  .to  give  them  Lands  in  England  in  Proportion 
of  F°-  co  Forces  they  fhould  bring  to  his  Affift- 

reigners  ance  .  w}dch  pad  fuch  an  EfFe<5t,  that  great 
to  main  ;j\jumge^s  of  Knights  and  Military  Men  em- 
Preroga-  Mark’d  for  England ,  and  foon  enabled  the 
tives  a-  King  to  take  the  Field  and  ad  offenfively  a- 
gainftthe  gainlt  the  Barons,  notwithftanding  Hugh  de 
Barons.  Boves ,  with  forty  thoufand  Foreigners,  were 
call  away  near  Calais  as  they  were  coming 
over  to  join  King  John . 

The  King  receiving  Advice  of  the  Arrival  of 
the  Foreign  Troops  left  the  IJle  of  Wight,  and 
putting  himfelf  at  the  Plead  of  them,  march’d 
to  befiege  Rochejler  Cafile ,  which  holding  out 
longer  than  was  expeded,  ’tis  faid  he  threat- 
ned  to  hang  all  the  Garrifon,  but  was  dif- 
fuaded  from  it  leaft  the  Enemy  fliould  reta¬ 
liate  it  on  his  own  People. 

And  tho’  the  Barons  one  would  think 
fliould  have  had  time  enough  to  affemble  their 
Troops  during  the  time  the  Siege  of  Rochejler 
lafted,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had 
any  Army  in  the  Field  capable  of  oppofing 
the  King’s  Defigns.  They  fhut  themfelves 
up  in  London  while  he  divided  his  Army  in 
two  parts,  with  one  whereof  he  ravag’d  the 
North  in  Perfon,  burning  and  plundering  the 
He  plun-  Eftates  of  the  Barons  and  their  Tenants  that 
ders  the  were  not  in  his  Intereft  ;  while  the  Earl  of 
Eftatesof  Salijbury ,  with  the  other  part  of  the  Army, 
the  dif-  did  the  fame  in  the  South  •,  and  the  Pope  at 
affected  fame  dme  excommunicated  the  Barons 

Barons.  ancj  tjieir  Adherents,  who  continu’d  neverthe- 
lefs  to  oppofe  King  John  to  the  utmoft  of 
their  Power.  As  to  the  Excommunication 
they  faid  it  did  not  affedt  them,  becaufe  they 
were  not  particularly  named,  and  the  Arch- 
...  A—  _  „  bifliop 
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bilhop  refus’d  to  denounce  the  Sentence  tho5 
requir’d  by  the  Pope  •,  whereupon  the  Legate 
Pandolph  and  the  Bilhop  of  Winchefter  folemn- 
ly  pronounc’d  the  Excommunication,  and  fu- 
fpended  the  Archbifhop ,  from  all  Epifcopal 
Authority,  which  Sufpenfion  the  Pope  con¬ 
firm’d. 

The  following  Year  his  Holinefs  excom¬ 
municated  the  difaffedted  Barons  by  Name,  The 
and  interdidted  all  their  Lands,  and  particu-  Pop6  6*** 
larly  the  City  of  London ,  their  head  Quarters,  conunu- 
But  thefe  Spiritual  Cenfures  had  little  Effedt  n’cates 
on  them :  They  alledg’d  fometimes  that  they 
were  obtain’d  by  falfe  Suggeftion  ;  and  at 
others  that  the  Pope  had  nothing  to  do  to  in¬ 
termeddle  in  Secular  Matters,  and  therefore 
they  were  of  no  Force.  The  King  thereupon 
renew’d  his  Devaftations  on  their  Eftates, 
which  he  look’d  upon  as  a  more  effedtual 
Means  to  compel  them  to  return  to  their  Du¬ 
ty  than  Church  Cenfures  ;  and  fuch  were  the 
Cruelties  exercis’d  on  the  miferable  Englijh  by 
thefe  mercenary  Troops,  if  we  may  credit 
Matthew  Paris ,  that  they  were  not  to  be  pa- 
rallell’d  in  Hiftory,  Every  kind  of  Torture 
that  their  Enemies  could  invent  was  inflidted 
on  the  unhappy  Vaffals  of  the  Barons,  which 
their  Lords  not  knowing  how  to  remedy  by 
any  other  Means  than  fubmitting  to  their  en¬ 
rag’d  Prince,  chofe  rather  to  call  in  the  French 
to  their  Afllftance.  Accordingly  they  fent  a  The  Ba- 
Deputation  to  Philip  King  of  France,  offering  rons  offer 
to  accept  the  Dauphin  for  their  Sovereign  if  Lewis 
he  would  fend  him  over  wish  a  fufficient  Force  the 
to  protedl  them  againft  King  John.  French 

Philip  very  readily  clos’d  with  their  Propo- 
fal,  and  upon  their  giving  him  five  and  qxo^u 
twenty  Hoftages  as  a  Pledge  of  their  Since- 
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fent  them  an  immediate  Supply 


iai 6.  rity,  lent  them  an  immediate  Supply  of 
t Troops,  which  failing  up  the  'Thames  arriv’d 
fafe  at  London .  He  promis’d  alfo  they  lhould 
fuddenly  be  reinforc’d  by  his  Son  Lewis ,  and 
a  more  confiderable  Body  of  Men. 

The  Pope  hereupon  difpatch’d  his  Legate 
Gallo  or  JVallo  to  the  French  King,  requiring 
threatens  him  to  prevent  his  Son  Lewis's  Enterprize 
againft  England ,  which  was  become  the  Pa¬ 
trimony  of  St.  Peter ,  and  to  denounce  the 
great  Curfe  againft  all  fuch  as  fhould  enter 
into  a  Confederacy  with  the  excommunicated 
Englijh  Barons.  To  which  Philip  anfwer’d. 


The 

Pope 


of  King 

John. 


fie  tran- 


to  ex- 

commu- 

nieate 
Prince 
Lewis 

Enemies  That  King  John  could  not  transfer  his  King¬ 
dom  to  the  Pope  without  the  Concurrence 
of  his  Barons.  The  French  Nobility  alfo  de¬ 
clar’d  they  would  eternally  maintain,  That  no 
King ,  or  other  Potentate ,  by  his  foie  Authority, 
could  alienate  or  transfer  his  Kingdom  to  ano¬ 
ther ,  and  thereby  enflave  his  People.  Prince 
Lewis  vow’d  he  would  run  the  Hazard  of  the 
f  rts  an  P°Pe’s  Excommunication  rather  than  defert 
X-my  the  Caufe  of  the  Englijh  Barons  who  had  in- 
into Eng-  vited  him  over,  and  foon  after  let  fail  for 
land  not-  England  with  fix  hundred  Ships  and  eighty 
with-  Boats,  landing  at  Sandwich  in  Kent  without  any 
Handing.  Qppofition  from  King  John ,  and  was  there 
join’d  by  the  Barons  in  his  Intereft  ;  but  being 
aflur’d  that  Alexander  Abbot  of  St.  Auftin' s 
at  Canterbury ,  had  Orders  to  excommunicate 
him  and  all  his  Adherents,  he  wrote  a  Letter 
to  the  Abbot,  wherein  he  obferves,  that  as 
King  John  obtain’d  the  Crown  by  the  Election 
of  the  Barons,  the  fame  Body  might  depofe 
him,  and  that  the  Crown  was  now  devolv’d 
upon  himfelf  (Lewis  the  Dauphin)  by  his 
Marriage  with  King  John's  Niece  as  well  as 
by  the  Ele&ion  of  the  Englijh  Nobility  ;  but 
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the  Abbot,  without  regarding  his  Pretences,  1216. 
pronounc’d  the  Sentence  of  Excommunica- 
tion  againft  Prince  Lewis  and  all  the  Forces 
he  brought  with  him. 

King  John  fearing  his  Mercenaries,  who 
were  moft  of  them  Subjects  of  France ,  might 
betray  him  or  defert  to  the  Dauphin,  retir’d 
from  Dover  towards  JVinchefter  on  the  Ap¬ 
proach  of  the  French  Army,  having  firft  put  a 
ftrong  Garrifon  into  Dover  Caftle ,  command¬ 
ed  by  the  famous  Hubert  de  Burgh.  Prince 
Lewis  thereupon  march’d  forward  and  laid 
Siege  to  Rochefter ,  which  furrendring  after  a 
fhort  Siege  he  continu’d  his  March  to  Lon-  Arrives 
don,  where  the  Barons  fwore  Allegiance  to  at  Lon- 
him  after  he  had  taken  an  Oath  to  reftore  ^on‘ 
them  their  Eftates,  and  govern  them  by  their 
antient  Laws.  Here  he  made  Simon  Langton , 
the  Brother  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury , 
his  Chancellor,  who  being  exafperated  at  the 
Pope’s  denying  to  confirm  him  in  the  Arch- 
bifhoprick  of  York,  perfuaded  Lewis  not  to 
regard  the  Pope’s  Authority,  but  order  Di¬ 
vine  Service  to  be  perform’d  notwithftanding 
the  Interdid,  with  which  that  Prince  readily 
comply’d. 

From  London  Lewis  march’d  again  into  the  Lewis 
Southern  Counties,  reducing  moft  of  the  For-  brings 
trefies  which  were  pofieis’d  by  King  John's  ^ou' 
Adherents  in  Kent ,  Surry ,  Sujjex  and  Hamp-  E  Cin  . 
Jhire  *,  but  the  ftrong  Caftle  of  Dover  baffled  under  l^s 
all  his  Attacks.  While  he  lay  at  the  Siege  of  power 
this  Place  Alexander  King  of  Scots  came  and 
join’d  him  with  a  good  Body  of  Troops,  and 
did  Homage  for  the  Lands  he  held  in  Eng¬ 
land  •,  whereupon  both  Lewis  and  the  Barons 
engag’d  not  to  make  Peace  with  King  John 
without  his  Concurrence. 

Qjl  q 2  The 
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The  Forces  of  Lewis  and  the  Barons  having 
been  for  fome  time  fuperior  to  thofe  of  King 
John  in  the  Field,  took  full  Revenge  on  the 
King’s  Friends,  burning  and  plundering  his 
Adherents  with  no  lefs  Fury  than  the  Barons 
Vaflfals  had  been  ravag’d  while  the  King  was 
Matter  of  the  Field ;  but  King  John  obferving 
at  length  that  the  Enemy  was  taken  up  with 
the  Sieges  of  Dover  and  PFindfor ,  affembled 
all  the  Forces  he  could  draw  together,  and 
once  more  plunder’d  the  Barons  Eftates  ; 
whereupon  they  were  oblig’d  to  raife  the  Siege 
of  Windfor  and  march  to  defend  their  Tenants 
whom  the  King  was  perfecting  in  Norfolk , 
Suffolk  and  elfewhere. 

Many  of  the  Barons  about  this  time,  ei¬ 
ther  mov’d  by  their  LofTes  or  the  Inful ts  of 
the  French ,  who  are  always  infolent  and  im¬ 
perious  whenever  they  are  Succefsful,  began 
to  think  of  making  their  Submifllon  to  their 
natural  Sovereign  •,  and  indeed  it  was  high 
time  if  the  following  Account  has  any  Truth 
in  it,  for  it  is  reported  that  the  Lord  Vifcount 
Melun ,  a  French  Nobleman,  lying  upon  his 
Death-bed  at  London ,  declar’d  to  fome  of  the 
Englijh  Barons,  that  Lewis  had  given  his  Oath 
to  fixteen  French  Noblemen  who  attended 
him  in  this  Expedition,  that  when  he  fhould 
have  made  a  compleat  Conqueft  of  England , 
he  would  banifh  all  thofe  who  had  oppos’d 
King  Johny  as  Traytors  to  their  Country, 
and  deftroy  their  Families  ;  and  advis’d  the 
Englijh  Barons  to  provide  for  their  Safety  be¬ 
fore  it  was  too  late,  for  they  might  depend  on 
the  Truth  of  what  he  related  as  he  was  a  dy-* 
ing  Man. 

Whether  there  was  any  thing  in  this  Story 
or  not,  ’tis  generally  agreed  that  if  King 

John 
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John  had  liv’d  a  little  longer  he  would  have  m6. 
feen  his  Affairs  take  another  Turn  :  But  be-  i/YM 
fore  he  was  appriz’d  of  the  Inclination  of  the 
Barons  to  return  to  their  Duty,  being  appre- 
henfive  he  fhould  not  be  able  to  defend  him- 
felf  againft  their  united  Forces  at  Lynn ,  where 
he  refided  and  kept  his  Treafure  with  the  Re¬ 
galia,  he  march’d  from  thence  towards  Lin- 
colnjhire  over  the  great  Wajh  which  divides 
that  County  from  Norfolk.  Before  the  King 
left  Lynn ,  however,  as  a  Reward  of  their 
Loyalty  he  made  it  a  Mayor  Town,  and  con- 
f err’d  large  Privileges  on  the  Corporation : 

He  gave  them  alfo  his  Sword,  which  they  ftill 
pretend  to  fliew  us.  The  King  pafs’d  the 
IVafh  with  moft  part  of  his  Army  in  pretty 
good  Order,  but  the  Tide  coming  in  fooner 
than  was  expected,  he  loft  all  his  Baggage,  King 
Treafure,  Regalia  and  fome  of  his  Troops  ;  y  ^  . 

and  either  by  the  Fatigue  of  the  March,  or  '* 
Concern  for  his  Lofs,  fell  ill  of  a  Fever  at  °°  ° 

Swinefhead  Abbey,  and  the  next  Morning  not 
being  able  to  ride  on  Horfeback  was  carried  jje  t$ 
in  a  Litter  to  Newark ,  where  finding  his  Fe-  a  fever 
ver  increafed,  and  a  Flux  attending  it,  and  and  dies, 
apprehending  his  Diftemper  would  carry  him 
off,  he  appointed  his  Son  Henry ,  then  about 
ten  Years  of  Age,  his  Succefior  ;  after  which 
he  receiv’d  the  Eucharift,  and  declar’d  he  was 
in  Charity  with  his  Enemies,  and  died  three 
Days  after  his  Arrival  at  Newark ,  being  the 
1 8th  of  OR ober,  in  the  51ft  Year  of  his  Age, 
and  the  1 8th  of  his  Reign,  Anno  1216.  He 
was  buried  according  to  his  Defire  in  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  of  JVorcefter ,  where  his  Tomb  is  ftill 
to  be  feen.  As  to  the  Story  of  his  being  poi- 
fon’d  by  a  Monk  of  Swinefhead  Abbey  while 
he  continu’d  there,  I  find  our  beft  Hiftorians 
give  no  credit  to  it.  5  There 
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There  is  in  all  Mankind  a  mixture  of  good 
and  bad  Qualities,  and  yet  whenever  we  at- 
HisCha-  tempt  a  Charadter,  we  either  paint  an  Angel 
ra&er.  or  a  Devil  •,  the  readied:  way  of  coming  at  a 
Prince’s  Charadter  who  liv’d  fo  long  before 
us,  is  to  confider  fuch  of  his  Adtions  as  the 
generality  of  Writers  are  agreed  in,  with¬ 
out  regard  either  to  the  Flatteries  of  his 
Friends,  or  the  malicious  Infinuations  of  his 
Enemies.  It  muft  be  acknowledg’d,  that 
"John  during  the  Reign  of  his  Brother  Richard 
adted  a  bafe  and  treacherous  part,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  ufurp  his  Throne  in  his  Abfence,  ufing 
all  Arts  to  make  him  a  Prifoner  for  Life,  and 
confederating  with  his  Brother’s  and  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  molt  inveterate  Enemies.  Thefe  At¬ 
tempts  againft  his  Native  Country  and  his 
Sovereign,  difcover  a  refllefs  and  infatiable 
Ambition,  but  are  by  no  means  Signs  of  La- 
zinefs  and  Indolence,  with  which  his  Enemies 
alfo  charge  him,  any  more  than  the  Brifknefs 
with  which  he  carried  on  the  War  with  France 
in  the  beginning  of  his  Reign  are,  when  he 
compell’d  Philip ,  aPrince  of  no  mean  Condudt 
and  Refolution,  to  fly  before  him.  Another 
Inftance  of  King  John’s  Spirit  and  Adtivity, 
as  well  as  Courage,  was  the  brave  Oppofiti- 
on  he  made  to  the  See  of  Rome,  when  the 
Pope  would  have  forc’d  an  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  upon  him  ;  he  defpis’d  all  the 
Threats  and  Cenfures  of  the  Church,  and 
maintain’d  his  Ground  for  fix  Years  with 
inimitable  Firmnefs,  till  the  Court  of  Rome 
found  means  to  corrupt  his  own  Subjedts,  and 
arm  all  the  Chriftian  World  againft  him  ; 
then  indeed  he  had  no  Choice  left,  but  either 
to  fuffer  himfelf  and  his  Kingdom  to  be  en~ 
flav’d  by  France,  or  to  fubmit  to  the  Pope  ; 
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if  he  had  fuffer’d  Philip  to  feize  the  Crown  of  tzi 6. 
England ,  the  Nation  would  probably  have 
become  a  Province  of  France ,  and  under¬ 
went  the  Fate  of  other  conquer’d  Kingdoms, 
without  the  leaft  hopes  of  recovering  its  Li¬ 
berties  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  formal  Sur¬ 
render  of  his  Crown  to  the  Pope,  with  an 
Aflurance  of  his  being  reinftated  in  the  Go¬ 
vernment  at  the  fame  Inftant,  tho’  it  was  an 
Article  hard  of  Digeftion  to  a  Sovereign 
Prince,  yet  in  reality,  had  little  more  in  it 
than  the  fatisfying  the  Pope’s  Pride  ;  the 
Laws  ran  in  the  fame  Channel  as  before,  and 
we  find  at  this  very  time  the  King  regulated 
the  Civil  Government  of  London ,  and  mod; 
of  the  other  Corporations  of  the  Kingdom, 
in  the  manner  we  fee  them  at  this  Day  ;  he 
alfo  reduc’d  Ireland  to  a  fettled  State,  and 
eftablilh’d  the  Englijh  Laws  and  Government 
in  that  Kingdom,  which  is  of  much  greater 
Advantage  to  us  now,  than  the  Provinces  he 
loft  in  France  would  have  been,  which  only 
engag’d  the  Nation  in  perpetual  Wars. 

The  Death  of  his  Nephew  Arthur  Duke  of 
Bretagne  indeed  lies  heavy  upon  his  Memo¬ 
ry,  and  he  was  juftly  punilh’d  for  it  in  his 
Life-time  •,  it  was  this  that  loft  him  his  Re-: 
putation  in  France ,  and  occafion’d  the  Revolt 
of  thofe  Provinces,  more  than  any  other  Piece 
of  Mifcondudl  •,  more  than  the  fuppos’d  In¬ 
dolence,  which  our  Hiftorians  after  one  ano¬ 
ther  fo  much  complain  of.  And  here  I  can’t 
but  obferve  the  Inconfiftence  of  one  part  of 
the  Charge  brought  againft  this  Prince  with 
another,  they  relate,  that  ‘  He  was  infatiable 
*  in  his  Lulls,  debauching  the  Wives  and 
‘  Daughters  of  the  Nobility  of  what  Quality  . 

4  foever,  * 
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i  21 6.  *■  foever, 5  and  at  the  fame  time  they  repre- 
^Y>J  fent  him  as  the  fondeft  Hufband,  and  the 
moft  uxorious  Man  alive  •,  they  afcribe  the 
Lois  of  Normandy  to  the  Palfion  he  had  for 
his  Queen  the  beautiful  Ifabella ,  1  with  whom,* 
they  tell  us,  ‘  he  lhut  himfelf  up,  regardlefs 
s  of  the  Conquefts  the  French  King  daily 
‘  made  in  his  tranfmarine  Dominions.  * 

As  to  his  bringing  over  Foreign  Troops  to 
revenge  himfelf  on  his  own  Subjeds,  as  his 
Enemies  charge  •,  this  Tranfadion  is  fet  in 
various  Lights,  according  as  the  refpedive 
Writers  are  bias’d  by  their  Inclinations  or 
Prejudices ;  whereas  the  Fad  was  no  more 
than  this,  The  King  and  the  Barons  had  for 
fome  time  contefted  in  whom  the  Sovereign 
Power  fhou’d  be  lodg’d,  and  as  the  Ba¬ 
rons  and  their  Vaffals  conftituted  great 
part  of  the  Militia  of  the  Kingdom,  we  find 
them  at  the  Interview  at  Runnimead ,  in  a 
Condition  to  impofe  what  Terms  they  pleas’d 
on  the  King,  infomuch  that  they  oblig’d  him 
to  declare  that  four  and  twenty  of  their  Num¬ 
ber,  to  be  eleded  by  themfelves,  Ihould  be 
Judges  of  all  Controverfies  between  the  King 
and  them,  with  an  Authority  to  feize  upon 
his  Caftles  and  Palaces,  and  Demefn  Lands, 
and  even  to  dethrone  him,  and  abfolve  his 
Subjeds  from  their  Allegiance,  whenever  they 
apprehended  they  had  not  Juftice  done  them  j 
which  was,  as  he  rightly  obferv’d,  to  make 
him  their  Slave,  and  in  thefe  Circumftances 
he  invited  over  Foreign  Forces,  in  order  to 
defend  his  Prerogatives.  Thefe  Troops  no 
doubt  did  commit  great  Ravages  and  De- 
vaftations  on  the  Eftates  of  the  difaffeded 
Barons  \  but  what  Prince  is  there  who  ihould 

be 
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be  thus  forcibly  depriv’d  of  his  Sovereignty  1216’. 
by  his  Subjects,  that  would  not  be  tempted  ■>rY‘VJ 
to  call  in  ForeignAfiiftance  ?  Befides,  the  Ba¬ 
rons  who  complain’d  of  it,  did  the  fame  thing 
or  worfe,  They  fubmitted  to  a  Foreign  Prince, 
and  acknowledg’d1  him  for  their  Sovereign, 
on  Condition  he  would  bring  over  an  Army 
and  dethrone  their  native  King  :  TheConfe- 
quence  of  which,  if  it  had  fucceeded,  would 
have  been  the  enflaving  themfelves  and  their 
Pofterity.And  while  thofeForeigners  remain’d 
here,  it  appears  they  exercis’d  no  lefs  Cruel¬ 
ties  on  the  King’s'  Subjects  who  remain’d 
faithful  to  him,  than  his  Troops  had  done  on 
the  Vaflals  and  Adherents  of  the  Barons. 

And  notwithftanding  the  Sloth  and  Inactivity 
with  which  King  John  is  charg’d,  in  the  lait 
Scene  of  his  Life,  when  the  Barons  were  uni¬ 
ted  againft  him,  and  Lewis  the  Dauphin 
brought  over  fuch  a  formidable  Army  to  their 
Afiiftance,  he  appears  to  have  added  with  a 
Courage  and  Conduct  becoming  a  diftrefs’d 
King :  As  he  was  not  in  a  Condition  to  keep 
the  Field  againft  thefe  numerous  Forces,  we 
find  he  Garrifon’d  the  principal  Fortrefles  in 
the  Kingdom,  and  Commanded  a  flying  Ar¬ 
my  in  Perfon,  with  which  he  harrafs’d  the 
Enemy,  while  they  were  bufied  in  Sieges. 

This  he  forefaw  would  diminifh  their  Troops, 
and  give  his  Subjects  Time  to  reflecd  on  their 
Rafhnefs,  in  delivering  up  the  Kingdom  to  a 
French  Power :  And  accordingly  we  fee  that 
while  Philip  was  taken  up  with  the  Siege  of 
Dover,  the  Barons  were  juft  upon  the  point 
of  returning  to  their  Duty.  Had  the  King 
liv’d  a  very  little  longer,  he  would  probably 
have  been  eftablifh’d  on  his  Throne  by  thole 
very  Barons  who  had  oppos’d  him,  more 
Vol.  XVI.  Rrr  firmly 
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izitf,  firmly  than  ever.  And  however  he  is  charg’d 
with  Prophane  and  Atheiftical  Speeches,  we 
find  in  the  laft  Moments  of  his  Life  he  be¬ 
hav’d  very  much  like  a  Chriftian,  exprefiing 
a  due  Senfe  of  his  Failings,  and  dying  in 
Charity  with  all  Mankind:  And  in  his  Life- 
time  he  founded  the  Abby  of  Beaulieu  in 
Hampjhire an  Abby  of  Black  Monks  at 
JVmchefier  the  Monaftery  of  Farringdon , 
and  that  of  Hales  Owen  in  Shropjhire ,  befides 
feveral  other  Religious  Foundations  which  he 
re-edified  and  enlarg’d.  As  to  that  monftrous 
Relation  of  his  offering  to  transfer  his  King¬ 
dom  to  the  Saracen  Emperor  of  Barb  ary ,  I 
give  no  manner  of  Credit  to  it,  becaufe  it  is 
impoflible  to  fuppofe  that  any  Prince  at  that 
Diflance  from  England ,  could  have  been  at  all 
ferviceable  to  him  in  his  Defigns  ;  he  might  be 
guilty  of  arafh  Exprefiion,  and  fay  he  would 
rather  fubmit  to  the  Saracens  than  the  Pope, 
and  this  might  be  magnified  by  the  Monks 
his  Enemies ;  but  had  there  been  any  fuch 
form’d  Defign,  and  a  Treaty  concerning  it, 
as  is  pretended,  we  fhould  have  met  with 
fome  Traces  of  it  among  our  Records,  as  we" 
do  of  other  Treaties  and  A6ts  of  State  that 
were  made  in  the  fame  Reign. 

His  Per-  As  to  the  Perfon  of  this  Prince,  Hiftorians 
fon.  only  inform  us,  that  he  was  moderately  tall, 
and  enclining  to  Fat,  and  had  a  fourunplea- 
fant  Countenance. 

His '  King  John  has  by  many  been  deemed  a  U- 
Title.  ftirper,  becaufe  his  Nephew  Arthur  Duke  of 
Bretagne ,  and  Eleanor  his  Sifter,  the  Son  and 
Daughter  of  his  elder  Brother  Jeffery ,  were 
living  when  John  mounted  the  Throne : 
But  if  the  Kings  of  England  had  then  a  Right 
to-  difpofe  of  the.  Crown  by  Will,  as  the  Kings 
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of  Spain  have  at  this  Day,  then  may  John  izi6. 
be  reckon’d  in  the  Number  of  our  Kings  de  /VNJ 
Jure-,  for  Richard  certainly  appointed  him  his 
Succeffor.  And  it  is  Arrange  fo  many  of  our 
Princes  fhould  take  upon  them  to  limit  the 
Succellion,  and  fo  many  of  ’em  claim  theCrown 
as  Teftamentary  Heirs,  if  it  was  not  appre¬ 
hended  in  thofe  Days,  that  the  Reigning 
Prince  had  a  Power  of  appointing  his  Suc- 
ceflor. 

It  is  granted,  that  the  King  at  this  Day 
cannot  break  into  or  alter  the  Succeflion 
without  Confent  of  Parliament ;  becaufe  he  is 
not  now  veiled  with  the  Legiflative  Authori¬ 
ty*  as  the  firft  Norman  Kings  wefe.  As  this 
Power  is  lodg’d  in  the  King  and  Parliament, 
who  have  limited  the  Succeflion  of  the  Crown, 
the  King  alone,  nor  any  other  Power  lefs 
than  that  which  made  it,  can  alter  it. 

The  Taxes  in  this  Reign,  were  a  Scutage  Taxes, 
of  two  Marks  for  every  Knight’s-Jfee  in  the 
Year  1199.  In  the  Year  1200  the  King 
had  3  s.  of  every  Hide  or  Plough  Land.  In 
the  Year  1201  he  had  two  Marks  of  every 
Knight’s-Fee,  who  had  Licenfe  to  Hay  at 
home.  In  1203  he  took  a  feVenth  part  of 
all  the  Earls  and  Barons  Goods  that  left  him 
in  Normandy.  At  an  Aflembly  of  the  States 
in  1204  a  Scutage  of  two  Marks  and  a  half 
was  granted  him  on  every  Knight’s-Fee.  Iq 
1205  he  levy’d  a  vaft  Sum  of  Money  upon 
the  Earls  and  Barons  that  refus’d  to  follow  him 
beyond  Sea.  In  1207  he  took  a  thirteenth 
part  of  all  Moveables,  as  well  of  Laicks  as 
Eccleliafticks.  In  1210  he  forc’d  from  the 
Abbies  and  Monafteries  140,000  l.  In  1 2 1 1 
he  had  two  Marks  Scutage  of  every  Knight’s-- 
Fee.  In  1214  he  took  three  Marks  of  every 
Rrr  2  Knight’s 
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iai 6.  Knight’s -Fee  that  was  not  with  him  in 

^V\)  Poidlou. 

His  Mar-  King  John's  firft  Wife  was  Alice  ^  the 
riases  Daughter  of  Hubert  Earl  of  Morton ,  by  whom 
analifue.  hacj  no  lflfue.  His  fecond  Wife  was  Avice , 
Heirefs  of  the  Houfe  of  Gloucefter ,  by  whom 
having  no  Iflue,  he  divorc’d  her  on  Pretence 
of  Confanguinity.  His  third  Wife  was  Ifabel , 
Daughter  and  Heirefs  of  Aymer  Earl  of  An- 
goulefme ,  contracted  before  to  Hugh  le  Brun 
Earl  of  March  •,  by  this  Wife  he  had  his  eldeft 
Son  Henry ,  who  fucceeded  him,  and  Richard 
Earl  of  Cornwall ,  his  fecond  Son,  afterwards 
King  of  th ^Romans.  He  had  alfo  three  Daugh¬ 
ters  by  her,  i.Joan ,  married  to  Alexander  II. 
King  of  Scotland.  2.  Eleanor  married  to  Si¬ 
mon  Earl  of  Leicejler.  3.  Ifabel ,  his  youngeft 
Daughter,  married  to  theEmperor Frederick!!. 
Befides  which  he  left  two  Natural  Sons,  viz. 
Geoffry  Ftz-roy  and  Richard ,  and  one  illegi¬ 
timate  Daughter  nam’d  Joan ,  married  to 
Lewellin  Prince  of  Wales. 

It  is  obferv’d  that  Wheat  in  this  Reign  was 
fold  from  18  d.  to  6  s.  the  Quarter;  Rochelle 
Wine  at  20  s.  the  Ton  ;  Wine  of  Anjou  24  s. 
per  Ton  ;  and  the  beft  French  Wines  at  2  6  s. 
8  d.  per  Ton. 
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